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INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 



SUBCOMMITTE ON InDIAN AfFAIRS, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ D. G.^ January 17^'l912. 

The subcoinmittee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. John H. Stephens 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. We have present with us this morning Mr. E. B. 
Meritt, representing the Indian Office, and he will be glad to answer 
any questions which the committee may put to him. 

The first item in the bill to be considered is : 

For the survey, resurvey, classification, and appraisement of lands to be 
allotted in severalty under the provisions of the act of February eighth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, entitled "An act to provide for the allot- 
ment of lands in severalty to Indians," and under any other act or acts pro- 
viding for the survey and allotment of lands in severalty to Indians, or other 
disposition authorized by law, including the necessary clerical work and other 
expenses incident thereto and to the issuance of all patents in the field and in 
the Office of Indian Affairs, and to the delivery of trust patents for allotments 
under said act or any such act or acts; and for the survey and subdivision of 
Indian reservations and lands to be allotted to Indians under authority of law, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be repaid proportionately out of 
any Indian moneys held in trust or otherwise by the United States and avail- 
able by law for such reimbursable purpose and to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That thirty-five thousand dollars of this appropriation 
shall be made immediately available: Provided further, That the unexpended 
balances of all continuing appropriations heretofore made for survey, allotment, 
classification, or appraisement work, general or specific, are hereby made avail- 
able for the purposes enumerated herein. 

The Chairman. You are asking $36,000 more for this year than 
last year. 

Mr. Meritt. There is a separate estimate for $85,000, making a 
total request of $335,000 for allotment work. 

The Chairman. Will you give the reason for the supplemental 
estimate ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes; the reasons for that are that prior to July 1, 
1910, the General Land Office let out survey work on Indian reserva- 
tions by contract, and some of the bills for those contracts are just 
now coming in, and the department has authorized the payment of a 
number of these bills out of the current appropriations for survey 
and allotment work, and as a result of that our allotment-work 
appropriation is exceedingly short. 

Another reason why our appropriation is short this year is because 
under the act of June 25, 1910, ve are required to investigate power 
sites, and the department has issued an order that no patents shall 
be issued to Indian lands without a report from the Geological 
Survey showing the mineral deposits underlying them. 

As a result of these investigations and the jpayment of these out- 
standing bills our allotment appropriation this year is very short, 
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4 INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILi.. 

and unless we get an appropriation to be made immediately avail- 
able the allotment and survey work will have to be discontinued on 
a number of reservations. The justification for the appropriation 
is also set out in the supplemental estimates. 

The Chairman. Does not the Geological Survey, the Irrigation 
and Reclamation Service pay any of these expenses ? 

Mr. Meritt. No ; they submit the bills to the Indian Office and that 
office pays the bills. 

The Chairman. Is not this really a deficiency coming over from 
other years? 

Mr. Meriti'. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ask for no appropriation of this kind two 
years ago? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. Because the General Land Office had not 
notified us of these outstanding bills, and Congress has provided, 
also, in certain cases, that surveys shall be made, and we have not 
the funds to carry out the present acts of Congress without the addi- 
tional appropriation. 

Mr. Burke. When were these contracts of which you speak made, 
Mr. Meritt ? 

Mr. Meritt. They were made prior to July 1, 1910. 

Mr. Burke. The contracts made prior to July 1, 1910, were for a 
definite and stated amount, were they not ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir ; and bills have been submitted. 

Mr. Burke. Do you know where the work is to be done on the 
Indian Reservations, or what part of the country ? 

Mr. Meritt. Some of this work is to be done in Montana, New 
Mexico, and Washington. 

Mr. Burke. If these contracts were made, as you say, prior to July 
1, 1910j why was an appropriation not asked in order to have the 
money available to meet the payments when the contracts were com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. Meritt. Because the bills were not submitted to the Indian 
Office until recently, since we submitted our last estimate, and we did 
not know the exact amount of these bills. 

Mr. Burke. Then, these were contracts made by the General Land 
Office for surveys without the knowledge of the Indian Office ? 

Mr. Meritt. We knew that the survey work was being made, but 
did not know the exact amount of the bills. 

A&. Burke. Have some of these contracts been paid out of the 
appropriations that have been made for the current year for surveys? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuRKB. Would it require the $35,000 that you have first esti- 
mated in order to carry on the work until the 1st of July? You 
make $35,000 of the amount you estimate immediately available. 
Would that probably all be used by the 1st of July ? 

Mr. Meritt. We would need more than that now to carry the work 
until the 1st of July. 

Mr. Burke. I mean in addition to the $85,000? 

Mr. Meritt. Well, possibly it could be cut down to $100,000. If 
we could get $100,000, to be made immediately available, that would 
carry the work to the 1st of July. 
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Mr. Burke. Indian lands are also being examined by the Geological 
Survey in order that allotments may be made, are they not ? 

Mr. Meritt. In order that patents may be issued by the General 
Land Office. 

Mr. Burke. And does the Indian Office pay that expense to the 
Geological Survey? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. What is the purpose of examining an Indian allotment 
where the Indian makes an application for patent in fee? Is it to 
determine whether or not it is mineral in character ? 

Mr. Meritt. That examination is made when an Indian makes 
application for a patent in fee, and also before a trust patent is 
issued to the allottee, to find out whether or not the land contains 
valuable minerals. 

Mr. Burke. That examination is now being made of all lands be- 
fore the patent is issued? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Then, it is being made in a great many instances where 
there is not even a suspicion or a suggestion of any mineral, is it not? 

Mr. Meritt. Well, the Geological Survey has data showing where 
the minerals are located, and if it is in a certain area where there 
are not likely to be any minerals we go ahead and issue patents on 
the recommendation of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Burke. What about the question of power sites ? Do you ex- 
amine the lands with a view to determining whether there is any 
water-power site upon them ? 

Mr. Meritt. Not a minute examination is made of all the land, but 
where there are likely to be power sites an examination is made^ 

Mr. Burke. You say by reason of having to do this work you need 
more money than you otherwise would require? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bx^rke. But you make no estimate for an increase for the next 
fiscal year over what you have had in prior years, do you ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes ; we make an estimate for a small increase. 

Mr. Ferris. $35,000. 

Mr. Burke. That is to be immediately available. I understand 
that is to be used practically before the 1st of July. Did you con- 
template, Mr. Meritt, when you estimated for $35,000, that some part 
of it would be used in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 ? 

Mr. Meritt. AVe think most of that will be needed before the 1st of 
Julv. 

Mr. Burke. Then you have not made an estimate for an increase 
over the amount that you had last year for survey work and allot- 
ment work? 

Mr. Meritt. If we use all this appropriation, the $35,000 im- 
mediately available and the $85,000 carried in the supplemental esti- 
mates, before the 1st of July, that would put the allotment work in 
such a condition that we could go over the next year with the amount 
appropriated for this year. 

Mr. Burke. Is it your opinion, then, that you could do the work 
required for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, with $215,000? 

Mr. Meritt. We could if we could get the amount requested in the 
supplemental estimates. 
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Mr. Burke. Those amounts are due now, as I understand it. 

Mr. Meritt. There are certain items in the supplemental estimate 
that will cover certain specific work besides the outstanding claims. 
You will recall that we say here that the claims aggregate only about 
$40,000, and that will leave $45,000 with which to do special work. 

Mr. Burke. Is it your opinion that you can further economize and 
reduce the cost of survey and allotment work, so that you could get 
along with less than the appropriation made for it heretofore ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. I personally believe that this is one of the 
most important items in the Indian appropriation bill, because my 
idea is that we should, just as soon as possible, make allotments to the 
Indians, and there are a large number of the reservations where we 
have not made allotments to all the Indians, and which should be 
made just as soon as appropriations will permit. 

Mr. Burke. Was any effort made by the Indian office to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Committee on Appropriations when the 
urgent deficiency bill was being considered ? 

Sir. Meritt. Yes, sir. We had the justifications practicalljr made 
out, but the urgent deficiency bill was passed so hurriedly this year 
that we could not get it in the House and we submitted it to the Sen- 
ate, and the chairman of the Senate committee declined to consider 
it because it had not been received through the regular channels in 
time. I will say, Mr. Burke, that we have made a rather full justifi- 
cation for the supplemental estimate for $85,00*0. You will find it 
under the item which explains the necessity for the appropriation 
requested. 

The justification is as follows: 

Prior to July 1, 1910, the method of sui-veying Indian lands by the General 
Land Office was to enter into contracts with deputy United States surveyors, 
after advertii?ement, to perform the work. Under this method it was several 
years before the surveys were examined, the plats and field notes prepared and 
approved, the deputy surveyors' accounts examined, and claims for the amounts 
found to be due them submitted to the Indian Office for payment. Since July 
1, 1910, Indian lands have been surveyed by surveying parties under the direct 
supervision of an employee of the General Land Office, disbursements being 
made as the work progresses by a special disbursing agent, to whom funds are 
transmitted, as required, through the Indian Office. 

Certain necessary survey work was planned for the fiscal years 1911 and 
1912, and $135,000 was segregated from the appropriation " Surveying and 
allotting Indian reservations, reimbursable," to carry on this work. Claims 
aggregating about $40,000, however, have been submitted by the General Land 
Office for work performed several years ago under the contract system, which 
it was found necessary to pay from funds segregated to carry on the survey 
work planned for the current fiscal year. 

It will require $50,000, at the very lowest estimate, to carry the six surveying 
crews now in the field during the remainder of the current fiscal year. Neces- 
sary payment of claims for work performed several years ago out of the current 
year's appropriation has reduced the available balance for carrying on the 
present field operations to $30,000. To avoid disbanding the surveying crews in 
the height of the surveying season and incurring additional expense which 
would result from organizing new crews, some members of which would neces- 
sarily be without the experience of the members of the present crews, will 
require an additional $20,000. 

Additional claims amounting to $7,200 for surveying Indian lands under the 
contract system will be submitted to the Indian Office during the current fiscal 
year, and funds should be provided to pay these claims when approved. 

On May 19, 1908, 293.65 acres of land in section 30, township 28 north, range 
36 east, W. M., within the Spokane Indian Reservation, Wash., were reserved as 
the town site of Klaxta, under the provisions of the act of June 21, 1906 (34 
Stat. L., 377). 
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Conditions in this part of the reservation require that reservations be made 
as to flowage rights, dam sites, and mill sites pertinent to water power within 
the town site of Klaxta, and that the town site be surveyed and town lots dis- 
posed of as provided by the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 459). 

It is estimated that it will cost $3,000 to survey and plat this town site. 
There was appropriated by the act of May 29, 1908, supra, the sum of $7,000 to 
carry out its provisions, and the act of March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L., 813), appro- 
priated $10,0()0 additional to complete the survey, allotment, classification, and 
appraisement of the lands within the Spokane Reservation. Before conditions 
warranted the survey and disposal of the town site of Klaxta, however, the 
available balance from these appropriatiions of $14,935.97 was transferred to 
the general fund designated as " Surveying and allotting Indian reservations, 
reimbursable," as authorized by the act of April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 269). 

Under contract No. 83, dated August 19, 1898, Charles L. Chase, deputy 
United States surveyor, executed certain surveys within the Chippewa Indian 
Beservatioin in Minnesota, under the provisions of the act of July 1, 1898 (30 
Stat. L., 571-576). This work was commenced on September 29, 1898, and 
completed February 26, 1899, but the necessary corrections were not completed 
until March 6, 1907, and the claim for the survey work, amounting to $4,364.11, 
was not approved until January 9, 1911. As the unexpended balance from the 
appropriation for surveying the Chippewa Reservation, provided by the act of 
July 1, 1898, supra, was transferred to the fund " Surveying and allotting 
Indian reservations, reimbursable," as provided by the act of April 4, 1910, 
supra, there are now no funds available to pay the claim of Deputy Surveyor 
Charles L. Chase. 

There are 45 Indian allotments on unsurveyed lands in township 32 north, 
ranges 11 and 12 east, and township 33 north, range 11 east, within the Wash- 
ington National Forest, Wash., which should be surveyed at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, as the allottees have for several years persisted in cutting shingle 
bolts from lands which they claim as their allotments, but which the Forest 
Service contends are a part of the national forest. Instructions issued by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office for the survey of these lands early in 
the spring of 3911 were annulled on July 11, 1911, for the reason that there 
were no available funds to pay for the work, the cost of which is estimated at 
$6,000. 

Conditions on various private land grants confirmed to the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico by the Court of Private Land Claims require that the boundaries 
of these grants be determined and marked with permanent monuments at the 
earliest practicable date. 

Conflicts are constantly arising between these Indians and white settlers 
involving valuable timber and water rights, which can only be finally settled 
and avoided in future by determining and locating the boundaries of these 
various pueblos. 

The exact relation of these Indians to the Government and the jurisdiction 
which the Government may and should exercise over them and their property 
are questions which should be decided at the earliest date, but which must 
necessarily await the determination of the extent and location of their holdings. 
It is estimated that it will cost $16,128 to survey the boundaries of the various 
pueblos and establish mile and half-mile monuments with iron posts, brass 
capped. 

The act of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 1058-1066), provides as follows: 

" In the issuance of patents for all tracts of land bordering on Flathead Lake, 
Mont., it shall be incorporated in the patent that * this conveyance is subject to 
an easement of 100 linear feet back from a contour of elevation 9 feet above the 
high-water mark of the year 1909 of Flathead Lake, to remain in the Govern- 
ment for purposes connected with the development of water power.' " 

It is estimated by the Commissioner of the General Land Office that it will 
cost $25,000 for the necessary survey to fix this contour line, ag follows: On 
lands outside of the reservation, $10,0CK), and on lands within the reservation, 
$15,000. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office desires to commence this surv0y 
early in the spring, and as the disposal of lands fronting on the lake will be 
suspended pending the completion of the survey, the sum of $25,(X)0 should be 
made available, so that the work may be planned for early spring. 

Other exigencies will arise during the present fiscal year which will require 
additional money, and it is believed that $85,000 is the least amount that will 
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enable the department to meet the demands arising throughout the Indian 
country in connection with surveying, resurveying, classifying, and appraising 
and allotting Indian lands. 

Mr. Febbis. On yesterday, Mr. Meritt, when we had no stenog- 
rapher present, the question was asked how long under present 
procedure it would require to finish up the allotting of Indians in 
the United States, and the answer was made that it would be about 
17 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Meriit. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferris. And at an expense of approximately $3,500,000. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Meritt. I think that is about the figure — ^that is estimated on 
the amount that we are now asking for the survey and allotment 
work. 

Mr. Ferris. Does the estimate just referred to include the expense 
of survey as well as the allotment work? 

Mr. Meritt. It does; survey, allotment, and appraisement work. 

Mr. Ferris. On yesterday, when there was no stenographer pres- 
ent) the question came up as to what the precedent was with refer- 
ence to appropriating directly to the General Land Office, or appro- 
priating to your offi^, for making these ^veys of Indians ta^ds, 
as to whether or not it was reimbursable. I wish you would state 
for the record what your investigation at the present time is upon 
that point. 

Mr. Meritt. The Greneral Land Office receives no direct appro- 
priation for making surveys within Indian reservations. Under the 
present practice they are reimbursed for their work under the appro- 
priation provided in the Indian bill for survey, classification, loid 
allotment of Indian land. 

Mr. Feruis. That precedent has been uniform, so far as you know! 

Mr. Meritt. Withm the last few years it has. 

Mr. Ferris. Is there or is there not any direct appropriation car- 
ried in any of the bills for the part the Geological Survey take in 
the investigations? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir ; they come to the Indian Bureau to be reim- 
bursed for the work they do within Indian reservations. 

Mr. Ferris. You stated a few moments ago in Mr. Burke's exami- 
nation that the Geological Survey made examinations of certain 
ei the Indian lands before patent would issue. I wish to know how 
nearly universal that practice was? 

Mr. Meritt. That practice is uniform at this time, under the 
directions of the department, before a trust or fee patent is issued 
by the General Land Office. Under the order of the department of 
last year the Indian Office must know whether or not the land con- 
tains valuable minerals before a patent is issued. 

Mr. Ferris. This is only required prior to the issuance of the 
trust patent'; and not subsequent to the issuance of a trust patent ? 

Mr. Meritt. T think so — ^in both cases. 

' Mr. Ferris. What per cent of the land that has been investigated 
by the Geological Survey has proven to be mineral in character ? 

Mr. Meritt. I would have to find out the exact figures. I could 
not tell you off hand. 

Mr. Ferris. It was stated yesterday by either you or the commis- 
sioner that covering the last few years the expense of making indi- 
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Tidiial allotments ranged from $24 to $31 per allotment. Is that 
about correct? 

Mr. Meritt. The records of the Indian Office show that for 1909 
the field work, the administration work, and the survey work by the 
General Land Office, per allotment, amounted to $42.51. That is a 
general average. For the year 1910 the average was $30.49, a reduc- 
tion of more than $12. And for the year 1911 the cost per allot- 
ment for field work, administration, and survey work, was $28.77, a 
reduction of almost $2. 

Mr. Ferris. Will it be possible in carrying on this work m the 
future to further reduce the expense per allotment? 

Mr. Meritt. I think so. 

Mr. Ferris. The figures you have just quoted include the expense 
of the Geological Survey and the expense of the Land Office and 
of your office; everything connected with the final allotment? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Do you not think, Mr. Meritt, inasmuch as we have 
several deficiency appropriation bills each year — one having already 
been passed and several yet to come — that it would even yet be bet- 
ter to go to the regular Appropriation Committee for this deficiency 
and have it provide for that in the regular way than to put it in this 
annual appropriation bill? 

Mr. Meritt. The only objection to that, Mr. Ferris, is that the 
urgent deficiency bill has already passed and the general deficiency 
bill will not pass until the latter part of the session, and we hope 
that the Indian bill will pass early this spring: and if this item that 
we have requested is maae immediately available, we will have that 
money to go ahead and do the field work in the summer time and 
early spring when it is the best time to do allotment work. For in- 
stance, we want to do a large amount of allotment work in Montana, 
and we can not do allotment work there in the winter time; and 
if Tve wait until the 1st of July to get the appropriation, three or 
four months^ working time will have elapsed and we will not be 
able to do the work we ought to do this year. 

Mr. Ferris. What per cent of this money that is paid out by your 
office to the Geological Survey and the General Land Office is reim- 
bursable from the Indian funds? 

Mr. Meritt. All of this appropriation is supposed to be reim- 
bursable. 

The Chairman. Why does not the Indian Office wait until some 
bill has passed Congress opening a reservation before you request 
either the Geological Survey or the public lands officers to do the 
surveying? Why do you do it before hand? That has been your 
policy heretofore, has it not, to take up every Indian reservation in 
the United States, and have surveys before hand? I believe the 
law now authorizes that they be done at any time. 

Mr. Meritt. At any time. The Secretary of the Interior, under 
existing law, can have a survey made on an Indian reservation pro- 
vided he has sufficient funds available. 

The Chairman. You do not order any survey or any examination 
of the land until Congress passes an act opening the reservation ? 

Mr. Meri'it. We do not now make surveys until we are ready to 
make allotments on the Indian reservations. 
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The Chairman. And those allotments have to be authorized by 
an act of Congress, because you would not know how much land to 
allot each of them ? 

Mr. Meritt. Under the general allotment act we can now allot 
Indian lands on Indian reservations, 40 acres irrigable land, 80 acres 
agricultural land, and 160 acres grazing land, under the provisions of 
the general allotment act as amended. 

The Chairman. How much work of that kind have you been doing 
recently ? 

Mr. Meritt. We have been doing as much as possible under the 
appropriations available. 

The Chairman. The Geological Survey and General Land Office 
render to you an account showing the amount paid for each reser- 
vation separately ; do they render you an account for the work done, 
I mean ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And do you O. K. that account? 

Mr. Meritt. We pass on that account, and if it is all ri^ht we 
O. K. it and transmit it to the auditor. I would say, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have already paid, under the direction of the department, 
a number of these bills out of the present appropriation, and for that 
very reason we are now asking an additional appropriation to be 
made immediately available. 

The Chairman. If the General Land Office, through its surveyors. 
does the surveying, why do not they submit that to you and have 
your approval covering every item surveyed ; or does it only apply to 
where you have made the surveys yourself for allotment work? 

Mr. Meritt. The General Land Office makes all the general i^urveys 
of Indian reservations. We make some subdivisional surveys. 

The next item is: 

For the construction, repair, and maintenance of ditches, reservoirs, and 
dams, purchase and use of irrigation tools and appliances, water rights, ditches, 
lands necessary for canals, pipe lines, and reservoirs for Indian reservations 
and allotments, and for drainage and protection of irrigable lands .from 
damage by floods {and olher eofpenses incident to said irrigation work, inchid- 
ing payment of damages as a result of said irrigation work, said damages to 
he determined by the Secretary of the Interior), three hundred and fourteen 
thousand three hundred dollars, to reman available until expended : Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be expended on any irrigation system 
or reclamation project for which specific appropriation is made in this Act or 
for which public funds are or may be available under any other act of Con- 
gress: Provided further. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prohibit reasonable expenditures from this appropriation for preliminary 
surveys and investigations to determine the feasibility and estimated cost of 
new projects, for investigations and surveys for i)ower and reservoir sites on 
Indian reservations in accordance with the provisions of section thirteen of 
the act of June twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and ten, or to prevent the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs from having the benefit of consultation with engi- 
neers in other branches of the public service for carrying out existing agree- 
ments with the Reclamation Service; for pay of one chief inspector of irriga- 
tion, who shall be a skilled irrigation engineer, four thousand dollars; one 
assistant inspector of irrigation, who shall be a skilled irrigation engineer, 
two thousand five hundred dollars ; for traveling expenses of two inspectors of 
irrigation, at three dollars per diem when actually employed on duty In the 
field, exclusive of transportation and sleeping-car fare, in* lieu of all other 
expenses authorized by law, and for incidental expenses of negotiation, inspec- 
tion, and investigation, including telegraphing and expense of going to and 
from the seat of government and while remaining there under orders, four 
thousand two hundred dollars; in all, three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
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sand dollars: Provided also. That not to exceed seven superintendents of 
irrigation, who shall be skilled irrigation engineers, may be employed: 
Provided also, That there shall he covered into each fund, from whatever 
source derived for construction or maintenance and operation of any irri- 
gation project or system within the jurisdiction of the Indian Service or 
preliminary surveys and investigations for determining the feasibility or cost 
of new projects vn the India/n Service, the proceeds of the sales of material 
utilized for temporary work amd structures, as well as of the sales of amy other 
property which had heen purchased from such fund, amd also o/ny moneys 
refunded in connection with operations necessary for and incidental to such 
work; and for lands under any such project the Secretary of the Interior may 
fix annual maintenance charges, which shall he paid as he may direct, such 
charges, when collected, not to he covered into the Treasury. 

JNlr. Meritt. Mr. Chairman, the following justification is sub- 
mitted for this item : 

Irrigation, Indian reservations. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated .$325,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 259, 800. 00 

Amount expended 247, 557. 13 

Unexpended balance 12, 242. 87 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 190, 295. 65 

Material 15, 478. 89 

Heat, light, and power 609. 90 

Subsistence 378.53 

Hardware, equipment, etc 8,557.07 

Live stock 375. 00 

Forage 428. 70 

Transportation of supplies 1,266.28 

Traveling expenses 13, 388. 91 

Telegraphing and telephoning 406.13 

Stationery and office supplies 1, 211. 09 

Third annual installment for building and operation charges, 

Truckee-Carson project 12, 992. 00 

Miscellaneous 2, 168. 98 



247, 557. 13 

IRRIGATION. 

,Gencral fund. — This fund, which is nonreimbursable, is a very important one 
to the welfare of many needy Indians. It is applicable for work on various 
reservations where the Indians have no resources which can be used as a basis 
of credit to obtain loans from the Government. It is used for both irrigation 
and drainage, also for the protection of irrigable lands from damages by floods; 
it is also used for the payment of annual reclamation charges for Indian lands 
under the Truckee-Carson, Nev., and Salt River Valley, Ariz., reclamation 
projects. It provides for the expenses of the office of chief inspector of irriga- 
tion in connection with the exercising of general supervision over all irrigation 
work performed on Indian reservations, including the preparation of monthly 
and annual cost reports, covering expenditures made from the general fund, 
tribal moi^ys, or special appropriations. 

The amount requested for irrigation work on the various reservations, for 
power investigations, and for administrative expenses are given on the following 
pages. ^ 

On the various irrigation projects it is often found advisable to dispose of 
certain equipment, supplies, and materials not necessary for the further con- 
struction of the project. Under the present laws and decisions by the comp- 
troller, the funds derived from the sale of such articffes must be deposited to 
the credit of the United States and are no longer available for construction of 
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the projects for which they were appropriated; and this, as far as the irriga- 
tion work is concerned, amounts to a reduction of the appropriation. 

On many of the projects the lands of whites, as well as those of Indians, are 
irrigated, and the. system is maintained and operated by the Indian Service 
lor some years after the completion of the project. The acreage cost for main- 
tenance on these projects is fixed by the Secretary of the Interior each year. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury has decided in the case of Fort Hall, which 
would undoubtedly apply to other reservations, that the moneys so collected 
must be deposited to the credit of the United States. It is therefore unavailable 
for the purpose for which it was intended, unless later appropriated by Congress. 

If legislation as suggested in the draft of the bill prepared by the Indian 
Office is passed, the amount of money available for the construction of a project 
will equal the appropriation, and the money collected for maintenance, based 
on estimates fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, will be used for the purpose 
of maintaining and operating the various systems. 

For salary, per diem, and traveling expenses of the chief inspector of irri- 
gation, $6,100. 

For salary, per diem, and traveling expenses of the assistant inspector of 
Irrigation, $4,600. 

For the office of the chief engineer and the payment of educational and non- 
educational employees on the Southern California reservations and for special 
investigations on various other Indian reservations, $15,000. 

For the salaries of field educational employees in the field section in the 
Washington office and subsistence and necessary traveling expenses when on 
special investigations in the field, $6,000. 

For salary, per diem, and traveling expenses, when on special investigations, 
of Jolm J. Granville, superintendent of irrigation, $5,000. 

For salary, per diem, and traveling expenses while making special investiga- 
tions, of J. W. Martin, superintendent of irrigation, $5,000. 

For salary, per diem, and traveling expenses on work on the California 
reservations and special investigations on various other reservations, of O. R. 
Olberg, superintendent of irrigation, $5,000. 

For salary, per diem, and traveling expenses on details and special investiga- 
tions on the various Indian reservations, of F. R. Schanck, superintendent of 
irrigation, $5,000. 

For salary, per diem, and traveling exi)enses on the various reservations in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado of H. F. Robinson, sux)erintend^it of Irriga- 
tion, $5,000. 

For salary, per diem, and traveling expenses while making special investiga- 
tions, of H. C. Means, superintendent of irrigation, $2,400. 

For the payment of educational and noneducational positions on the various 
irrigation works under the charge of H. F. Robinson, superintendent of irriga- 
tion, $23,000. 

For salary of supervisor of constructed ditches for the operation of the irri- 
gation system. Camp McDowell School, Ariz., $1,200. 

For payment of th^annual reclamation charge to the Salt River Valley Water 
XTsers' Association for lands of the Pima and Maricopa Indians, $10,000. 

For payment of the annual reclamation charge on 1,000 acres to be allotted 
to Camp McDowell Indians, $2,500. 

For necessary work on laterals, $5,000. 

This work on laterals will be necessary in order to deliver water to the 
various allotments. 

For salary of supervisor of constructed ditches for the operation of the irriga- 
tion system at Pima School, $1,200. 

For salary of supervisor of constructed ditches for operation of irrigation 
system. Walker River School, $1,200. 

Water development for the Papago Indians, $25,000. 

For the construction of headgates to control the distribution of flbod wate 
over the growing crops, improve upon the present system of pond constructi< 
and storage of flood waters and the drilling of wells to determine where und< - 
ground water is available. 

Very little assistance has been given these Indians. Eight thousand dolla 3 
had been expended on irrigation work for these Indians to June 30, 1910. 

Water for Indians of ^e Capitan Grande Reservation, $1,500. 

The Indians of this reservation are entitled to receive water for the irriga- 
tion of their lands from the conduit of the San Diego Flume Co., which trav- 
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ersesi the reservation, and additional pipe lines and turnouts are necessary to 
deliver water to the Indians. One hundred and ninety-six Indians will be 
benefited on this reservation. 

For the development of an irrigation system by draining the land at some 
points and irrigating at others with the water thus obtained, on the Cahullla 
Reservation, Cal., $3,000. 

One hundred and fifty- two Indians will be benefited on this reservation. 
One thousand one hundred and eighty-four dollars and forty-three cents had 
been expended on this reservation to June 30, 1911. 

For development of an irrigation supply for Santa Rosa School, Cal., $3,000. 

This reservation is similar to Cahuilla, with the exception that it has some 
running water. The land has just recently been reserved for the Indians, and 
the above amount is required to enable them to make some effort to cultivate a 
small part of the same. 

For installation of a pumping plant and concrete-pipe system, Pala School, 
Cal., $5,000. 

The land at present under irrigation on the Pala Reservation is 400 acres. An 
additional area of 150 acres will be irrigated on the north side of the San Luis 
Rey River if this plant is installed. $33,517.15 had been expended to June 30, 
1911, and 205 Indians will be benefited by this project. 

For continuing the construction of concrete pipe lines, water-power line, and 
pumping stations on the Morongo Reservation, $7,000. 

The water from the infiltration tunnel will be used to develop power for 
pumping from wells to irrigate an additional area on the reservation. Ap- 
proximately 1,300 acres are irrigated; $35,990.93 had been expended on this 
project to June 30, 1911, which, when complete, will benefit 270 Indians. 

Rincon. — For the construction of a pumping system, including power pipe 
line and pumping station, $20,000. 

This reservation lies along the San Luis Rey River, at the mouth of Rincon 
Canyon. There are approximately 800 acres of Irrigable land, but the low- 
water supply is not sufficient for its irrigation. There are approximately 119 
Indians at this point, and they are a deserving tribe who would in all proba- 
bility make good use of any water supply furnished them. Most of the irri- 
gable land lies at too high an elevation to obtain water from simple diversion. 
The flume of the Escondido Flume Co. crosses the reservation at an elevation 
of about 1,000 feet above the river, and as the Indians own the low-water rights 
in the stream It Is hoped to effect arrangements whereby the company will 
deliver to the reservation this low-water supply. 

In addition to the waiter thus obtained, which would be lost If allowed to 
flow down the channel of the river bed proper. It Is proposed to use the power 
that can be developed at this point to pump water from the underground gravels 
to the irrigable lands mentioned. Something should be done to better the con- 
dition of these Indians and Insure the preservation of their low-water rights. 
Very little assistance has been given this band to date. 

The total cost of this contemplated work would not exceed $35,000. 

The Rincon lands being located in the fruit belt will be worth not less than 
$300 per acre when supplied with water from a suitable permanent irrigation 
system, and the expenditure of approximately $35 an acre would certainly not 
be excessive when compared with reclaiming such lands in California ; $1,635.03 
had been expended on this reservation to June 30, 1910. 

For construction of a small reservoir and Improvements on the present irri- 
gation system at the Soboba School, California, $1,000. 

These are deserving Indians who are making excellent use of the Irrigation 
pumping plant erected for their benefit; $15,600.94 has been expended for irri- 
gation for these Indians. 

For repairs to Zuni Dam and spillway and for continuing the construction 
and maintenance of the distributing system for lands under the project, $50,000. 

There are 1,640 Indians located on this reservation, and this project Is the 
only one to be found on the reservation which promises to improve their con- 
dition and advance them along agricultural lines. The project has been an 
expensive one to date, due to many conditions adverse to economical construc- 
tion. The unfortunate catastrophe resulting in the undermining of the south 
mesa against which one end of the dam rested occasioned damages which It 
will require $150,000 to repair. The Indians are making use of the available 
stored waters, and It is estimated by Superintendent Robinson that they will 
irrigate 2,000 acres during the fiscal year 1912. The repair work contemplated 
through the appropriation herein must be continued, as only through Its prose- 
cution can we hope to save the Zuni Reservoir to the needy Indians. 
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Pueblo reservations: For construction, repairs, and maintenance of irriga- 
tion systems and for protection of agricultural lands from damages by floods 
in the Rio Grande on various reservations in New Mexico, $10,000. - 

There are a large number of Pueblo Indians located in New Mexico and they 
are exceptionally good farmers. They deserve aid in their efforts to maintain 
their irrigation systems and to preserve their lands from encroachments of the 
Rio Grande during annual flood periods. 

These Indians have 180 miles of ditches, and irrigate some 20,000 acres of 
land, and have been using most of the ditches for over 200 years. 

Navajo and Moqui Reservations, Ariz, and N. Mex. : For the continuation of 
the San Juan project and to continue work on minor projects, $60,000. 

Those reservations are extremely arid, although occupied by approximately 
30,000 Indians. Water development is important but diflacult and expensive. 
The Indians are good workers and are deserving of assistance. Considering 
the great number of Indians and the immense area comprised on their reser- 
vations, approximately 14,000,000 acres, the sum above named is not large. 
The major portion of the amount specified will be used in the continuation 
of the San Juan River project. 

Colorado. — Southern Ute allotments: For continuing the work of construct- 
ing irrigation systems in the Pine River Valley to cover Indian allotments and 
to preserve valuable water rights in Pine River, $20,000. 

The present plan as regards the adjustment of the alio ted Southern Utes* 
water rights is to concentrate the Indians in the Pine River Valley on approxi- 
mately 15,570 acres and endeavor to obtain an adjudication of their water 
rights in Pine River suflacient for the irrigation of this amount of land. This 
is a most sensible plan, if it can be carried out, since each Indian would come 
into possession of 40 acres of land, with an assured water supply. 

It is absolutely necessary for the Government to take steps in the matter of 
preserving water rights. Many whites are diverting water from the Pine River, 
and the Jndians will lose all claim to waters unless some effort is put forth 
to protect appropriations made in their behalf. Diligent construction is nec- 
essary as a measure of good faith. 

Water power, — For investigations and surveys necessary in connection with 
the act of June 25, 1910, providing for the reservation of power and reservoir 
sites on Indian reservations, $25,000. 

In order to obtain proper data on which the department can act Intelligently 
In connection with the act cited it is necessary to perform a large amount 
of work in the making of surveys, stream gauging, etc., on the various western 
reservations. The sum suggested is as small as it would be consistent to re- 
quest, in view of the magnitude and importance of the work to be performed. 

Miscellaneous surveys: For construction, maintenance, and repair of Irriga- 
tion systems on minor reservations and on lands allotted from the public 
domain, $16,300. 

There are always unexpected demands upon the general fund which can not 
be foreseen, and an unapportloned balance of at least the amount specified 
should be available for such work. 

MAINTENANCE AND BEPAIBS OF IBBIGATION SYSTEMS ON THE INDIAN BESEBVATIONB. 

The expenditure of large sums of money by the Government chiefly within 
the last 15 years, and aggregating to date approximately $6,800,000, In the con- 
struction of irrigation systems on Indian reservations throughout the West, has 
brought and is bringing about a condition of affairs which will call for addi- 
tional expenditures on the part of the Government, due to the large annual cost 
of maintenance and repairs. These Items are a heavy tax that will range 
annually from 2 to 5 per cent of the cost of the constructed systems. Since 
hundreds of miles of canals and distributing laterals, together with a great 
number of structures, have been built on reservations where their construction 
was necessary, if the water rights of the Indians are to be preserved, it is safe 
to estimate that the total amount which must be annually expended, aside from 
construction charges, will approximate $200,000. 

This large sum will be decreased or provided for In part by apportionments 
from Indian funds which, in the discretion of the Secretary, may be used for the 
purpose of maintenance and repairs; also through returns from lessees and 
purchasers of Indian lands who may be called upon to pay such annual main- 
tenance charges as in the opinion of the Secretary of tiie Interior may be 
proper. It Js probable that such returns may aggregate one-half of the total 
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amount which at this time must be expended for maintenance, but no exact 
statement or estimate can be submitted. The facts are that the Government 
will be called upon to pay out a large amount of money annually until white 
lessees and purchasers of Indian lands have located in sufficient number, under 
the various large systems already built or now under process of construction, 
to meet the charges aforesaid. 

The isolated country in which some of the larger projects are located, notably 
on the former Uinta Reservation in Utah, and the diminished Wind River Reser- 
vation in Wyoming, militates against rapid settlement and reclamation of the 
irrigable lands. The Indians themselves are at these points slow to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded them to better their condition through 
the tilling of the soil, even though water rights of immense value to their future 
to meet the charges aforesaid. 

The Chairman. Is there any justification outside of that vou have 
inserted? 

Mr. Meritt. This is known as the general irrigation appropria- 
tion, and it covers irrigation projects not specifically provided for 
in the bill. This appropriation is not reimbursable. It is used for 
payment of the salaries of the employees in the Irriffation Service, and 
is also used largely for aiding those Indians wno have no funds 
available with which they can help themselves. There is a mistake 
in the print of the bill. The printed estimates will show that we are 
requesting $355,000 instead of $314,000. 

The Chairman. Then you wish to change the figures to $355,000? 

Mr. Mebitt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And I see we appropriated last year $325,000, 
when you have it $314,000. 

Mr. Meritt. That is also an error. It should be $325,000 instead 
of $314,000. • 

The Chairman. We will correct those. I see you have an item 
here that is new, printed in italics, " and other expenses incident to 
that irrigation work, including payment of damages as a result of 
said irrigation work, said damages to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior." Do you not think that is a dangerous iijvasion upon 
the law to give such power in the hands of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to examine rights of that character? 

Mr. Meritt. That was put in the bill this year, so that we might 
pay the small damages that may result from construction work on 
these big irrigation projects. ^ 

The Chairman. But this might include the payment of very lar^e 
damages, as well as small. It would include all damages, would it 
not, &om the reading of the amendment? This is general, and 
covers the whole of the United States. There is no limit in it. 

Mr. Meritt. We would have no objection to omission beginning 
with the word " including," and ending with the word " Interior." 
This was placed in the bill to avoid submitting to Congress certain 
items for damages. 

The Chairman. What would that leave in the amendment? 

Mr. Meritt. It would leave other expenses limited to said irriga- 
tion work. 

The Chairman. What other expenses not included in the general 
terms you have used before? You have it before "maintenance, 
repairs, irrigation tools." 

Mr. Meritt. That is the trouble. There has come up in the year 
certain expenses of the irrigation items not enumerated in the bill. 
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Yqu might restrict that further by using the word "necessary'^ 
atttr the word " other " — " and other necessary expenses." 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Meritt, the appropriation bill approved April 4, 
1910, required the Secretary of the Interior to transmit to Con- 
gress, oh the first ]Vlonday in December^ 1910, a statement of systems 
or projects showing the original estimated cost, the present estimated 
cost, and the total; amount of all moneys from whatever source de- 
rived expended tlitVe^hi for construction, extension, repair, or main- 
tenance of the irrig^ti'^n system or reclamation project on Indian res- 
ervations, allotments of lands, to and including June 30, 1910. That 
statement was furnished, as I recall? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, siiv 

Mr. Burke. And T v ould like to ask you if you can give us a ref- 
erence to the docume it . that we may know what it is. 

Mr. Meritt. Senate Document No. 689, Sixty -first Congress, third 
session. 

Mr. Burke. The same law provided, in addition to the Secr^ary 
furnishing the statement I have just referred to and to which you 
have given us a reference, " that annually thereafter the Secretary 
of the Interior shall transmit to Congress a cost account of all moneys 
from whatever source derived expended on each such irrigation 
project for the preceding fiscal year." 

Mr. Meritt. We have submitted that statement as required by law, 

Mr. Burke. And has that been printed, if you know ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And will you give us a reference to that document 
and see that that goes in there? 

Mr. Meritt. House Document No. 203, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session. 

The Chairman. I believe that is about all, unless some of vou want 
to ask further questions. 

I see an amendment here on page 11, line 4. 

Mr. Burke. On line 2, " and other expenses incident to such irri- 
gation work " — ^what other expenses can there be that can be paid for 
out of this appropriation that are not authorized by language that 
has heretofore been carried in the bill? 

Mr. Meriit. We had an experience in coiuiection with our allot- 
ment work this year that caused us to insert this language in the 
allotment item, and also in the irrigation item, certain unforeaeen 
contingencies arising each year that we are required to pay money 
for the work in connection with those items, and they are not spe- 
cifically enumerated in the language of the bill. 

Mr. Burke. Can you give us one or two concrete instances so we 
will know what these other expensas may include ? 

Mr. Meritt. I can not in connection with irrigation, but I can in 
connection with allotment. For example, there is no specific refer- 
ence in the allotment item to hiring a cook to accompany the allotting 
crews on the reservation far removed from any other place of any 
kind where people can procure their meals ; and we furnish the cook 
to acceiBpany these allottin/sc crews, but all crews are required to 
furnish tte groceries. 

Mr. Burke. There is a proviso on page 4 that is new. What have 
you to say about that? ' 
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The Chairman. I see you have no reference to any notes, begin- 
ning on line 11. 

Mr. Meriit. That is an important amendment to the irrigation 
law. If this item is adopted it will enable us to use the proceeds 
from the sale of material that had been bought out of the irrigation 
appropriation for other work. Under the existing law the proceeds 
from the sale of this pn^rty is required to go ii;ro the Treasury. 

Mr. Burke. And did we not, cMily within the la^t two years, change 
the law so that thereafter there could be no property of any kind 
sold and any disposition made of the money except turn it into the 
Treasury? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not know of any such 'aw in connection with 
Indian matters. J" ^, 

Mr. Burke. I think we did. How mucn Vcmld this probably in- 
volve ? 

Mr. Meritt. That would be purely a guess, Mr. Burke. I should 
not think that the amount would be very large. 

Mr. Burke. That would not be very large; it would not be very 
important. 

Mr. Holt. It would be the value of unused material. For in- 
stance, Fort Hall and other large projects, the amount of equipment 
on inventory carried ranges from $12,000 to $20,000, and near the 
close of the project if we could dispose of that material we have no 
further use for and use that money it would help complete the project 
without having an additional appropriation. 

Mr. Burke. It would amount to giving that much more money 
without Congress having any knowledge about it. 

The Chairman. Could not that madiinery be used in other proj- 
ects? 

Mr. Meritt. Sometimes the transportation would amount to more 
than the cost of the machinery. 

Mr. Burke. You have here a provision in the last part of this 
proviso that authorizes the Secretary to fix the maintenance charge, 
and you expressly provide that shall not go into the Treasury. That 
means that may be used also. 

Mr. Holt. That is the point brought up this morning in regard 
to Fort Hall, that $3,000 collected for maintenance which they 
have agreed to pay and which the Secretary of the Interior has 
authorized and fixed the amount which goes into the Treasury and 
which was intended for the maintenance of the project, and for that 
reason it takes an additional appropriation to maintain the project. 

Mr. BtJRKE. Such moneys are expended and paid out without 
being audited, so far as the Treasury Department is concerned ? 

Mr. Meritt. They are audited by our service. 

Mr. Burkj:. But not by the Auditor of the Treasury Department 
for the Interior Department, who is an official of the Treasury 
Department. They do not go through the Treasury ? 

Mr. Meritt. I should think if the Auditor for the Interior De- 
partments- — 

Mr. Burke. But the Auditor of the Interior Department is only 
an officer of the Treasury Department, and he only audits such 
accounts as are paid from the Treiasury. This money would never 
see the Treasury. 

30715—12 2 
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Mr. Holt. Mr. Burke, this money is accounted for on their quar- 
terly account audited by the auditor. 

Mr. Burke. I understand ; but it is not accounted for in the same 
way in which money generally appropriated is accounted for.^ 

Mr. Meritt. One argument in favor of this proposition is that 
appropriations are made for irrigation work, and the Indian Service 
is charged up with the amount appropriated. We go and buy 
certain property out of that appropriation, and when a project is 
completed, instead of moving the property we find it better admin- 
istration to sell the property. Tne proceeds from that property 
under existing law go into the Treasury, notwithstanding the Indian 
Service is charged with the total amount appropriated in the bill. 
If we could get the legislation we are asking for here we could 
reduce our appropriations, which would look a little bit better for 
the Indian Service in the estimates printed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BuRKJB. You take the last two lines of that proviso: "The 
moneys obtained from maintenance when collected not to be covered 
into the Treasurv," but, using the language of the proviso, " it shall 
be paid as he (the Secretary of the Interior) may direct." That is 
prettj broad authority; he can do almost anything he might want 
to with it. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For the suppression of the traffic In intoxicating Uquors among Indians, sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. What about the liquor traffic? Do you find you 
need as many police as you had last year, and that the expenses will 
be as great as they were last year in preventing the liquor traffic ? 

Mr. Meritt. That is a very important work — ^the protection of 
Indians from intoxicating liquors. The Indians are inclined to be 
easily enticed by the bootleggers who hang around Indian reserva- 
tions, and it is very important for the protection of the Indians that 
we have the amount requested, which is the same amount we had last 
year, $75,000. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that a great many of these Indians 
that live on reservations have been allotted other lands and are 
mixed up with the white people, and that they have city, town, and 
State governments? 

Mr. Meritt. That is all the more reason why it is important that 
we have money available for this work. On a number of reserva- 
tions in the Northwest the Indians have been allotted, and town sites 
have been opened up on the former Indian reservations. 

The Chairman. Is it not true entirely in Oklahoma? Oklahoma 
is a State now. 

Mr. Meritt. That is true of Oklahoma. The Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes are citizen Indians under the law, and the Indians 
in the western part of Oklahoma are citizen Indians if they were 
allotted prior to the passage of the Burke Act. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Meritt, how much was expended during the last 
fiscal year for suppressing the liquor traffic among the Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. We had an appropriation of $75,000, and practically 
all that amount was expended. The amount expended up to July 1 
was $68,342.37, but there may be some outstanding claims that will 
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come in after the 1st of July to run the amount expended up to the 
full amount appropriated. 

Mr. Burke. Will you give the items which make up that amount 
which you have named ? 

Mr. Meritt. Employees, $31,610.68; traveling expenses, $30,013.40; 
transportation of supplies, $159.64; telegraphing and telephoning, 
$657.95; stationery and office supplies, $783.36; rewards for arrests, 
$4,627 ; and miscellaneous, $490.34. 

I should like to insert in the record the following iustification for 
this appropriation. 

Suppressing liqtwr traffic among Indians. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : 

Amount appropriated $75, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Unexpended balance from appropriation for 1910 and 1911 1, 431. 87 

Amount appropriated 70,000.00 

71, 431. 87 
Amount expended 68, 342. 37 

Unexpended balance 3,089. 50 

Analysis of expenditures. 

Employees 31, 610. 68 

Traveling expenses 30, 013. 40 

Transportation of supplies 159. 64 

Telegraphing and telephoning , 657. 95 

Stationery and office supplies 783.36 

Rewards for arrests, etc 4, 627. 00 

Miscellaneous 490. 34 



68, 342. 37 

SUPPRESSION OF LIQXJOB TRAFFIC AMONG INDIANS. 

Amount asked for, $75,000. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, there was available for expenditure 
in connection with the suppression of the liquor traffic among Indians, $80,000, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1012, there was appropriated $75,000. 

This service is delegated with the duty of protecting over 300,000 Indians 
scattered through a large part of the United States and Territories. One chief 
special officer, 2 assistant chiefs, 11 regular officers, 4 constables, and over 100 
fee deputies are engaged in this work. 

During the fiscal year 1911, 1,717 new cases were placed on the dockets, 1,473 
of which were disposed of and 1,168 convictions secured. As compared with the 
results obtained during the fiscal year 1910 there has been greatly increased 
activities in this line of work, and the records show that the Indians themselves 
are realizing the benefits derived from the operations of the service and taking 
a hand in the matter. 

While much good work has been accomplished it is not to be presumed that 
it is of a permanent character. Although, we have placed many persons in 
jails and penitentiaries for violation of the Federal and State laws regarding 
the sale of liquor to Indians there are always others to take the places of those 
temporarily disposed of, and in many cases the old offender renews his activities 
upon securing his release. 

A large number of Indians are being allotted lands and patents in fee issued 
to them. This action, to a certain extent, places the Indians beyond the con- 
trol of the Government. There are a number of designing men who seek oppor- 
tunities to talve advantage of the weakness of the Indian, and thereby taking 
from him such belongings as he may have. Intoxicating liquor is the principal 
cause of the downfall of many Indians, and when subject to its infiuence are not 
sane and competent to transact business. It is at such times that these design- 
ing persons deal with the Indians and relieve them of their property through 
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one way or another. It is therefore incumbent on us to afford every protection 
possible to these Indians, principally by suppressing the sale of liquor to them. It 
is furthermore essential that the present generation be afforded every protection 
in this matter, and to fulfill this duty or obligation at least $75,000 should be 
appropriated. 

The Indians being scattered throughout the United States and funds being 

insufficient to provide a permanent force of officers it is necessary to send the 

officers from place to place as the occasion arises, which involves a large amount 

of traveling expenses. This item, together with the salaries for the regular 

.and irregular employees, takes nearly the entire appropriation. 

Mr. BuBKE. What, as a rule, are the offences for whidi convictions 
or indictments are secured? 

Mr. Memtt. Selling liquor to Indians and introducing liquor upon 
Indian reservations. 

Mr. Burke. Is the department now following the system that pre- 
vailed at one time known as the fee system, or are the men who are 
engaged in this work paid a salary ? 

Mr. Meritt. The fee system has been modified to a great extent. 
The office is trying to gradually abolish the fee system. 

Mr. BxjRKE. I notice in this memorandum which you have submit- 
ted that it gives the force, and among others named is a chief special 
officer. That position, I believe, is vacant. at this time, is it not? 

Mr. Meritt. We have an acting chief special officer. 

Mr. Burke. What led to the change in that position ? One John- 
son, I believe, was filling it last year ? 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. W. E. Johnson was the chief special officer up 
to November, I believe, when he resigned. 

Mr. Burke. Had iie had some difficulty with the department by 
which his resignation was suggested or forced — either one? 

Mr. Meritt. I should not like to say it was either suggested or 
forced. His resignation was submitted and accepted. 

Mr. Ferris. This appropriation is not reimbursable, as I under- 
stand, from any Indian funds? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

To relieve distress among Indians and to provide for their care and for the 
prevention and treatmrait- of tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, and other con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, including the purchase of vaccine and expense 
of vaccination, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The last appropriation bill for this item carried $60,000, while this 
is for $75,000, an increase of $15,000. Will you give us briefly the 
reason for that increase? 

Mr. Meritt. This is a very important work for the protection, 
not only of the Indians, but of the white people of the United States. 
I should like to submit the following data as a justification for the 
appropriation for which we are asking : 

Relieving distress and preventiont etc., of diseases among Indians, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : 

Amount appropriated ^ $60, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 40, 000. 00 

Amount expended 29, 583. 58 

Unexpended balance 10, 416. 42 
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Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees $9, 72o. QO 

Construction and repairs 10,744.09 

Subsistence l[ 514* 09 

Medical supplies 2* 941. 22 

Traveling exi)enses 3,634. 33 

Photo suppUes * 687. 80 

Miscellaneous 241. 45 

Total •___ 29, 583. 58 

An examination of 5,785 Indians in the Southwest by experts in trachoma 
during the fiscal year 1911 shows that 2,366, or 40.9 per cent, were infected with 
trachoma. A total of 5,059 additional cases were reported as under treatment 
during the fiscal year 1911 by the regular physicians. 

Fifteen thousand and ninety-two cases of tuberculosis, with 961 deatlis, were 
reported by the regular physicians during tlKj fiscal year 1911. This number 
represents only those Indians actually treated, and does not include the large 
number of cases who were not within reach of the Government physicians. The 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes also are not included. 

According to the most reliable statistics obtainable, the death rate among 
Indians is 160 per cent of that among all other classes in the registration area 
of the United States, and the mortality from tuberculosis is three and one-half 
times as great. This excessively large mortality from all causes and excessive 
morbidity from tuberculosis and trachoma renders a special campaign directed 
against these diseases and for the prevention of other infectious diseases among 
Indians imperative. It is for this special work that the appropriation of 
$75,000 is asked. 

During the fiscal year 1912, $60,000 was appropriated for the relief of distress 
and prevention of diseases, and was apportioned as follows : 

Kelieving distress among destitute Indians $3, 000. 00 

Purchase of vaccine and antitoxin and the vaccination of Indians 3, 000. 00 

Employment of special physicians and purchase of medicines 3, 000. 00 

Equipment and maintenance of sanitoria in the North and Northwest- 20, 000. 00 

3 physicians at large, at $1,400 per annum each 4,200.00 

Expenses of 3 physicians, at '$1,200 each__ 3, 600. 00 

1 nurse, field service 1,000.00 

Expenses of nurse, field service . 1,200.00 

Traveling expenses and subsistence of physician detailed to Trachoma 

Hospital at Phoenix 1,200.00 

1 nurse, field service 720.00 

Expenses of nurse, field service 1,200.00 

2 contract physicians, 1 at $480 and 1 at $720 1, 200.00 

2 nurses, at $720 1,400.00 

2 assistant nurses, at $300 600.00 

Incidental expenses, such as extra drugs, supplies, etc., in open 

market 500. Ou 

1 nurse 720. 00 

1 cook 600. 00 

Incidental expenses at tuberculosis sanitorium, such as fresh fruit, 

extra food, and supplies in open market 1 500. 00 

Salary 2, 200. 00 

Traveling and incidental expenses 2,095.00 

Transportation for box of books and instruments 150. 00 

Motion-picture accessories, chemicals, 2 boxes Ozone, 8 cans lime, and 

100 barrels sulphuric ether 204. 00 

6 cases photographic plates 100. 00 

3 cases lantern slides 50. 00 

6 gross developing paper 50. 00 

Photographic accessories, chemicals 100. 00 

5,000 feet positive film 212.50 

7,000 feet negative film 262. 50 

Apportioned 53, 104. 00 

Reserve 6, 896. 00 
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The appropriations as made in the past have only allowed the inspection and 
treatment of Indians at one-third of the schools and reservations in the country, 
although this work has been in progress for more than two years. The in- 
crease of $15,000 over the appropriation for 1912, asked for, is needed to 
enlarge the force employed in the work and to improve its efficiency. It is also 
proposed that additional sanitoria for the treatment of incipient cases of 
tuberculosis shall be started, and an increased amount of dental work per- 
formed at the various schools. 

Six thousand eight hundred and ninety-six dollars of the appropriation is 
held in reserve until the latter part of the fiscal year to provide funds for 
emergencies, should they arise, and for expenses necessarily incurred in excess 
of that apportioned for various purposes 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support of Indian day and industrial schools, not otherwise provided for, 
and for other educational and industrial purposes, $1,500,000. 

There is an increase of $80,000 in that item. Can you give any 
reason for that increase? 

Mr. Meritt. We are asking for this increase because under the 

f resent appropriation we can not provide for the education of all the 
ndian children throughout the United States, and I believe it is 
the duty of the Government to civilize and educate the Indians of 
this country. I desire to submit as a justification for this appropria- 
tion the following data, which gives considerable information re- 
garding Indian education : 

Indian schools support. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $1, 420, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 1, 420, 000. 00 

Amount expended a 1,296.067. 71 

Unexpended balance 123, 932. 29 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 698, 881. 99 

Construction and repairs 1, 836. 08 

Heat, light, and power 95, 992. 53 

Subsistence 174, 629. 99 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 167,513.19 

Hardware, implements, etc 27, 884. 94 

Furniture and household goods 31,910.00 

Schoolroom supplies 10, 812. 78 

Medical supplies 5, 110. 10 

Live stock 11,134.40 

Forage . 30, 701. 88 

Transportation of supplies 2, 751. 92 

Traveling expenses 21, 587. 95 

Telephoning 745.45 

Stationery and office supplies 6, 183. 13 

Miscellaneous 8, 391. 38 



1, 296. 067. 73 
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INDIAN 8CU00LS SUPFOBT, 1913, $1,500,000. 

This fund is required for the education of Indian children not otherwise 
specifically provided for and who are distributed throughout the several States, 
as follows: 



Arizona 2,538 

California 891^ 

Colorado 43 

Idaho 1 224 

Iowa 14 

Kansas 65 

Michigan 40 

Minnesota 20 

Montana 573 

Nebraska . 18 

Nevada 287 



New Mexico 1,438 

North Carolina 71 

North Dakota 209 

Oklahoma 1,259 

Oregon 303 

South Dakota 143 

Utah 17 

VV^ashington 1. 277 

Wisconsin 1, 129 

Wyoming 5 



representing a total of 10,613 Indian children for whom schools have heretofore 
been established, though in some cases not fully completed as to plant, and 
especially industrial equipment. 

In addition, there are 9,721 Indian children at present unprovided with school 
facilities, as shown by the following table, exclusive of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
who are not entitled to share in this appropriation : 

Total number of Indian children of school age (5 to IS, both inclusive) »_ 48,912 
Number ineligible for enrollment in school on account of ill health, etc— 5,090 



Number eligible for enrollment . 43,822 

Total capacity Government boarding schools September, 3911, 

under new regulation requiring 500 cubic feet of air space for 

each occupant of sleeping rooms 35,512 

Total capacity of Government day schools 7,589 

Approximate number who may be expected to be cared for by 

mission schools 5,000 

Number whose home conditions are such as to make it possible * 

for them to profitably attend public schools *6, 000 



Total number for whom school facilities are available 34,101 



Additional capacity required _* 9,721 

These pupils are distributed throughout the several States, and while some of 
them may be otherwise provided for, yet, for a large number, the only funds 
available for their education will be derived from this appropriation. 

Mr. Burke. In case the committee should conclude to limit this 
appropriation so as to exclude from the Indian schools children of 
less than one-quarter Indian blood, to what extent would it reduce 
the number of pupils that are now being educated in the several 
Indian schools throughout the country? 

Mr. Meriit. It would be largely a gucbs for me to attempt to 
answer that question without lookmg into the matter carefully. I 
should say that if you excluded absolutely all children of less than 
one-quarter Indian blood it would reduce the attendance 15 per cent. 

Mr. Burke. Would that enable you to get along with 15 per cent 
less in the appropriation? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not believe that it would materially reduce the 
appropriation at this particular time, because the department would 
be required to keep up the school plants and continue the teachers. 
Of course, in boarding schools it would reduce the cost of maintain- 
ing these pupils. 

Mr. Burke. Why could not the appropriation be reduced some- 
what, then? 



* This amount includes 4,704 children already enrolled in the public schools. 
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Mr. Meritt. This geiicral item does not cover the nonreservation 
schools. 

Mr. Burke. I understand that. If we should adopt an amend- 
ment such as has been suggested, if it is not going to save expense 
there would be no purpose in limiting the appropriation, would there, 
unless you expect to put into the schools other Indian children that 
are not now being educated? 

Mr. MERiT^r. We are not now able to provide for the education of 
all the Indian children in the United States. If we could exclude 
the Indians of less than one-quarter blood whose parents are citizens, 
and who are citizens of the State wherein they live, and where those 
Indian children are provided with adequate free-school facilities, it 
would enable the oiRce to bring in these other children who are not 
now provided for. 

Mr. Burke. What, if anything, has the Indian Of&ce done toward 
eliminating from these schools children that are largely white, to 
make room for children 1:hat are largely Indian, and who are not 
being educated ? 

Mr. Meritt. The Indian Office has been making an effort along 
that line in the last two years. You will understand that the Indians 
who have less than one-quarter blood are usually very intelligent and 
shrewd people, and they rush in and take advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities, while the full bloods are not so quick to take 
adv9,ntage of those opportunities. 

Mr. Burke. Is the Indian Office denying children admission to 
these schools because they are largely white? 

Mr. Meritt. Where they are citizens and where they are provided 
with school facilities at home, the office is gradually eliminating them 
from the Indian schools. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Meritt, I wish to call your attention to the item 
in the bill on page 5, line 10, " for the support of Indian day and 
industrial schools," the amount estimated being $,1,500,000, and to the 

act of March 2, 1887, which among other things provides that — 

« 

The Secretary of the Interior shall report annua Uy on or about the first 
Monday in December of each year in what manner and for what purposes the 
general education fund for the preceding fiscal year has been expended. Such 
report shall embrace the number and kind of schoolhouses erected and their 
cost as well as the cost of repairs, names of every teacher employed, and com- 
pensation allowed, the location of each school, and the average attendance at 
each school — 

and to ask you to tell us whether or not the Secretary of the Interior 
has furnished the information called for by this statute. 

Mr. Meritt. The report required by the law^ referred to has been 
submitted by the Secretary of the Interior in a letter dated Novem- 
ber 27. 1911, and is printed in House Document No. 196, Sixty-second 
Congress, second session. It contains a very complete report regard- 
ing the subject matter of your inquiry. 

The Chairman. Is there not a considerable number of the Nava- 
jos on their reservation in New Mexico and Arizona that have never 
been in any school whatever ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes. I am very sorry to say that the Indian Bu- 
reau has not the facilities for educating all the Navajo children. 

The Chairman. Would it not be just and right that these white 
children should be excluded and these full-blooded Indians taken 
care of on the reservation? 
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Mr. Mbritt, I think it would be absolutely the proper thing 
to do. 

The Chairman. If children three-quarters white should not be 
provided for in this appropriation, as is provided in an amendment 
which the committee is considering, could not the same amount of 
money be more advantageously expended on these Navajos and 
other Indians similarly situated. 

Mr. Meritt. The Navajos are a fine body of Indians, but they 
are rather peculiar when it comes to the question of educating their 
children. They are largely opposed to boarding schools and to 
nonreservation schools. 

The Chairman. Do you not think they are right about that? 

Mr. Meritt. The office might be able to send them to day schools 
if we could find water for them down in that country, but the water 
question is a big one in the Southwest. The Navajo Indians are a 
nomadic people. They are shepherds and they move about in order 
to take care of their sheep. Some of them do not live in any partic- 
ular place very long, and if they had schools it would be necessary 
in some cases to have moving schools to follow their herds in order 
* to educate their children. I think the Indian Bureau ought to 
educate the Navajo children, but it will require increased appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Ferris. On this school item vou have increased the estimate 
from $1,420,000 to $1,500,000, and in answer to a question asked you, 
or the commissioner, yesterday, it was stated that the increase was 
necessitated from the fact that the Indian children have increased 
in number, and I believe the number stated was about 2,000. If 
that was a reason for the increase of the estimate from $1,420,000 
to $1,500,000, and we adopt an amendment excluding those of less 
than one-quarter Indian blood, why would not that be a reason for 
decreasing this appropriation either back to the original amount or 
even lower? 

Mr. Meritt. We are not now able to provide for all the Indian 
children, and while the amendment suggested will reduce the cost 
of Indian education considerably, yet the appropriations now avail- 
able will hardly be sufficient to educate all the Indian children 
throughout the United States. There are several thousand Indian 
children now who are not provided with school facilities. 

Mr. Ferris. Let me inquire just a little further. This question 
might be more appropriate later, when we come to the boarding 
schools, but the boarding schools are per capita schools largely. In 
other words, are not a good manv of the schools paid for at about 
$168 per scholar? 

Mr. Meritt. The Indian Bureau tries to keep the per capita cost 
down to about that figure. 

Mr. Ferris. Then if an amendment should be adopted excluding 
those of less than one-quarter Indian blood, would it not perceptibly 
decrease the expense of all these boarding schools, from the fact that 
it would take out from the schools those that are now being paid for 
on a per capita basis ? 

Mr. Meritt. We could put real Indians in the nonreservation 
schools to take the place of the Indians of comparatively little 
Indian blood. 
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Mr. Ferris. When it comes to a question of excluding children 
from your schools, in case a full blood and a mixed blood of a small 
amount of Indian blood applies, to which do you give the preference ? 

Mr. Meritt. We give the preference, if there is any preference 
given, to the Indian children of the most Indian blood. 

Mr. Ferris. Then how is it that these schools are filled up with 
those of comparatively little blood, and the statement is jnade here 
that numerous Indians of full blood are not educated at all? 

Mr. Meritt. I would not say that they are filled up compara- 
tively with Indians of little blood. We have a great many fuU- 
bloods attending the nonreservation schools, but there are a few 
Indians of a small degree of blood attending these nonreservation 
schools, and under this proposed amendment they would be excluded. 

Mr. Burke. As I understand it, the appropriation is for the main* 
tenance and support of Indian schools which are located mostly upon 
Indian reservations. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Is it not true that there are more of these white chil- 
dren that attend the nonreservation schools than attend these schools 
that are upon the reservation? 

Mr. Meritt. That is true. 

Mr. Burke. In other words, the abuse does not prevail so much 
in the schools among the Indians as in the schools located elsewhere 
and off the reservations ? 

Mr. Meritt. I think that is a correct statement of the case. We 
Lave three kinds of schools in the Indian Service — day schools on 
the Indian reservations, boarding schools on the reservations, and 
what are known as nonreservation schools. 

Mr. Burke. Almost without exception the appropriations for the 
nonreservation schools are made specifically? 

Mr. Meritt. They are specifically provided for throughout the bill. 

The Chairman. The next item is as follows : 

For construction, lease, purchase, repairs, and improvements of school and 
agency buildings and grounds, and for sewerage, water supply, and Ughting 
plants, and for purchase of school sites, six hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Burke. You are asking for a pretty good increase here. 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to insert in the record the following 

justification : 

Indian school and agency Jtuildings, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $425,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 425, 000. 00 

Amount expended 339, 914. 60 

Unexpended balance : 85, 085. 40 

Analysis of expenditures; 

Employees (supervisor of construction and engineering) 6,691.67 

Construction, latK)r, and material 188,096.37 

Repairs and improvements 123, 164. 13 

Traveling expenses 3, 497. 48 

Rent of buildings 16, 116. 81 

Purchase of land, improvements, advertising, miscellaneous, etc. 2, 348. 14 

339, 914. 60 
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SCHOOL AND AGENCY BT7ILDING8, 1918. 

The approximate values of the school and agency plants entitled to the bene- 
fits of this appropriation are: 

School plants $4, 468, 025 

Agency plants 1, 168, 8d3 

Total 5, 686, 418 

There was expended for permanent improTements during the fiscal year 1911 : 

Schools , 1172, 238 

Agencies 15, 856 

Total- 188,094 

Also there was expended for miscellaneous expenses, inspection, travel, 

rents, etc., both school and agency 21,961 

Total expenditures 210, 056 

This left a balance available for upkeep of $214,945. 

Thus the amount available for upkeep of the plants was 3.8 per cent of their 
total value, which percentage has been found inadequate to keep the buildings 
and property in good condition and to prevent deterioration of the school and 
agency plants. Experience teaches that from 5 to 10 per cent is necessary to 
keep up plants of this character. For the fiscal year 1913 the superintendents 
of the several schools entitled to the benefits of this appropriation have esti- 
mated, as absolute necessities for permanent construction work, buildings, 
water, lighting, sewer systems, etc., $583,980. Their total estimates for abso- 
lute necessities, however, including repairs as well as constructive work, 
amount to $752,276. Deducting their estimates for construction only, this 
leaves a balance for repairs of $168,296. 

The amount requested for 1913 is $650,000. Deducting from this the amount 
estimated for constructive work, viz, $583,980, leaves a balance for general re- 
pairs of only $66,020. 

This amount would be entirely insufllcient for the preservation of the Gov- 
ernment property, and it will, therefore, be necessary to cut the superintendents' 
estimates for construction and probably defer some urgent work of this char- 
acter in order that a balance shall remain from the appropriation for 1913 suf- 
ficient to keep the school and agency plants in proper condition and prevent 
deterioration. 

These facts show, however, that the amount estimated for is not excessive, 
the figure having been already reduced so far as possible and that any further 
reduction would leave the appropriation insufficient to meet the necessary 
expenses. 

Mr. Ferris. I should like to ask Mr. Meritt a question. It does 
not relate to any new matter that is in the bill, but it relates to 
language that has been carried in the bill before. 

Mr. Burke. It is law now? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes. The language is, " and for purchase of school 
sites." It has been the policy of the department for several years to 
abolish and dispense with, as far as possible, the nonreservation 
schools, has it not ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. It has been the view of the department all the time 
that the reservation schools near the Indians accomplished most, has 
it not? 

Mr. Meritt. The day schools and the boarding schools on the 
reservations accomplish more for the real Indians than the non- 
reservation schools, although the nonreservation schools have done 
and are doing splendid work for the Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. On most of the reservations, if not auite all of them, 
they are constantly selling land rather than purcnasing it. Why 
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carry this language, which is an authorization to purchase addi- 
tional sites ? 

Mr. Meritt. We would not under this language purchase sites 
on Indian reservations, but we might purchase sites for schools for 
Indians who have selected what are known as fourth-section allot- 
ments under the general allotment act. Indians not provided for on 
a reservation can go out on the public domain and take allotments. 
There are a large number of these Indians who have taken fourth- 
section allotments, and they are not provided with school facilities, 
and we are required to buy a school site for them, because there are 
no Indian lands in that community except the lands they have taken 
as allotments. 

Mr. Ferris. Is any part of this in<.Tease of $225,000 proposed to be 
used for the purchase of additional land on which to erect school 
buildings ? 

Mr. Meritt. No ; this increase requested is for the repair of build- 
ings and keeping the plants up as they should be kept. 

Mr. Ferris. You are not making heavy expenditures in the pur- 
chase of land for schools? 

Mr. Meritt. I would say that we have not spent $10,000 out of 
this appropriation for the purchase of land for school sites during 
the last fiscal year. 

The Chairman. I can see where it might be advantageous in some 
instances. 

The next item in the bill is : 

For collection and transportation of pupils to and from Indian schools, and 
for the transportation of Indian pupils from any and all Indian schools and 
placing them, with the consent of their parents, under the care and control of 
white families qualified to give such pupils moral, industrial, and educational 
training, $82,000: Provided, That not to exceed $5,000 of this amount may be 
used in the transportation and placing of Indian youths in positions where a 
remunerative employment may be found for them in industrial pursuits. The 
provisions of this section shall also apply to native pupils of school age under 
21 years of age brought from Alaska. 

You ask for the same amount that you did last year. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I see that you have stricken out the word " pu- 
pils " and inserted the word " youths " in lines 5 and 6. What is the 
reason for that? 

Mr. Meritt. If the word " pupils " was left in the bill instead of 
the word " youths," where an Indian graduates from a school and 
the office has an opportunity to find employment for him away from 
that school, under the wording of the existing law it might be ruled 
that the appropriation would not be available, and the Indian would 
be left out of school without an opportunity to go to a position that 
might be found for him. We have a man in the field finding posi- 
tions for pupils and graduates of Indian schools. 

I should like to submit the following justification for this item: 

Indian school transportation. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $82,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amouut appropriated 70, 000. 00 

Amount expended ^ 57, 751. 30 

Unexpended balance 12, 248. 70 

Analysis of expenditures: Transportation of pupils 57,751.30 
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TBANSPOBTATION OF PUPILS, $82,000. 

Expendituren for transportatiou of pupils for 1911 were as follows: 

Prom " Indian school transportation, 1911 " $57, 751 

From " Indian school, Carlisle, Pa., 1911 " 17, 191 

From ** Indian school, Lawrence, Kans., 1911 " 8, 343 

Total 83,285 

Thus th« amount expended during 1911 slightly exceeded the amount allowed 
for 1912. In the appropriation act for 1912 the total of $82,000 allowed was 
for use of Haskell and Carlisle also, as had not hitherto been the case. 

While the amounts required for transportation of pupils to and from the 
schools to positions where remunerative employment may be found in indus- 
trial pursuits will vary from year to year and the amount to be expended can 
not be definitely estimated, yet payment of transportation of Indian pupils 
must be made when they are admitted to a school, or as their enrollments ter- 
minate, or other occasion arises. Eighty-two thousand dollars is evidently 
a conservative estimate, and will be required for the year 1913. 

Mr. Burke. Last y^ar we reduced the appropriation for the Car- 
lisle Indian School and did not provide lor transportation of the 
children especially to that school, but requiring the expenses to be 
paid from this item. 

Mr, Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Was the appropriation sufficient to cover the transpor- 
tation of all school children during the year ? 

Mr. Meritt. The transportation expenses were brought within the 
appropriation. 

Mr. Burke. Then the school did not suffer by i-eason of that reduc- 
tion in the appropriation that we made last year? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is — 

m 

All moneys appropriated herein for school purposes among the Indians may 
be expended, without restriction as to per capita expenditure, for the annual 
support and education of any one pupil in any school. 

Have you any justification to submit in support of that item? 
Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification for this para- 
graph, as follows: 

PEB CAPITA EXPENDITTJEE. 

This item is identical with that in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1912, and was inserted pursuant to reasons given by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs at the time the estimates for last year were presented. 

The memorandum covering this item explained that the per capita allow- 
ance of $167 per pupil was adopted by Congress about 25 years ago, and was 
probably legitimate and proper for many years following. Within the last 
decade, however, conditions have so altered that the restriction became injurious 
to the welfare of the schools. With the increasing cost of supplies the necessity 
was imposed on superintendents of filling their schools in order to maintain a 
sufficiently full attendance therein to conduct the plant properly and to provide 
the usual necessities for the school and the Indian children. To maintain such 
attendance the schools were filled with undesirable and ineligible pupils and 
the standard of the schools was lowered. 

An arbitrary limitation of this character places a premium upon the enroll- 
ment and serves no absolute good. Congress has a legitimate check upon the 
expenditure of any given school in that it requires annually a statement of its 
cost. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

To conduct experiments on Indian school or agency farms designed to test 
the possibilities of soil and climate in the cultivation of trees, grains, vege- 
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tables, and fruits, for the purposes of preserving living and growing timber on 
Indan reservations and allotments, and to advise the Indians as to the proper 
care of forests : Provided^ That this shall not, as to timber, apply to the Menom- 
inee Indian Reservation in Wisconsin; for the employment of suitable persons 
as matrons to teach Indian women housekeeping and other household duties, 
and for furnishing necessary equipments and renting quarters for them where 
necessary ; for the employment of practical farmers and stockmen, in addition 
to the agency and school farmers now employed ; and to superintend and direct 
farming and stock raising among Indians, four hundred thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided further. That not to exceed five thousand dollars of the amount herein 
appropriated may be used to conduct experiments on Indian school or agency 
farms to test the possibilities of soil and climate in the cultivation of trees, 
grains, vegetables, and fruits : Provided, also. That the amounts paid to matrons, 
farmers, and stockmen herein provided for shall not be included within the 
limitation on salaries and compensation of employees contained in the act of 
June seventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven. (Thirtieth Statutes at Large, 
at page ninety.) 

That is the same amount that was asked for last year. 

Mr. Meeitt. This is an important provision, for the reason that it 
provides for the care of the timber and timber lands of the Indians ; 
it covers the industrial work being carried on among the Indians, and 
it provides for the expenses of the matrons in the Indian Service. I 
should like to submit a justification for that item, as follows: 

Industrial work and care of timber. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : 

Amount appropriated $400,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 350, 000. 00 

Amount expended 294, 932. 85 

Unexpended balance 55, 067. 15 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 270, 548. 44 

Construction and repair of buildings . 3, 590. 69 

Subsistence :: 1, 448. 89 

Equipment, furniture, etc 3, 254. 38 

Purchase of live stock 1,310.00 

Forage 654.57 

Traveling expenses 11, 265. 14 

Stationery and office supplies 629. 29 

Rent 1, 626. 50 

Miscellaneous , 964. 95 



294, 932. 85 

Industrial work and care of timber, 1913, $400,000. 

Appropriation for the fiscal year 1912, $400,000. 

Of the $400,000 appropriated for the fiscal year 1912 to conduct experiments 
on Indian school and agency farms, for purposes of preserving living and grow- 
ing timber on reservations and allotments and to advise the Indians as to the 
proper care of forests, for the employment of practical farmers and stockmen 
in addition to the agency and school farmers now employed, and to superin- 
tend and direct farming and stock raising among the Indians, $225,000 was 
set aside for agriculture and stock purposes and $5,000 for experimentation. 
This amount was expended for the following purposes : 
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Salaries : 

46 expert farmers $54,190.00 

154 additional farmers 124,000.00 

9 stockmen 8, 300, 00 

1 stock detective 850. 00 

1 horticulturist 1,200.00 

3 supervisors of farming 6, 350. 00 

1 supervising stockman 2, 500. 00 

1 chief supervisor 1,486.64 

1 clerk to chief supervisor J 400.00 

$199, 276. 64 

Per diem of supervisors 3,600.00 

Traveling expenses of supervisors 3,320.00 

Traveling expenses of expert farmers 6, 200. 00 

Traveling expenses of acting chief industries section__ 400. 00 

9, 920. 00 

Annual estimate, supplies for stock 1,013.00 

Typewriting machine for supervisor 69. 75 

^ 1, 082. 75 

213, 879. 39 
Reserve 11, 120. 61 

225, 000. 00 
For experimentation 5, 000. 00 

The estimates received for the fiscal year 1913 indicate the need for the fol- 
lowing amounts : 

Salaries : 

59 expert farmers $70,800 

153 additional farmers 133,320 

1 horticulturist 1, 200 

10 stockmen 9, 340 

3 supervisors • 6, 800 

$221, 460 

Per diem of supervisors 3,000 

Traveling expenses of supervisors '- 3, 000 

Traveling expenses of farmers and stockmen 12, 800 

15, 800 



244,860 



These estimates, in the main, provide for the continuation of those positions 
which now are in force: provision is also made in the estimates for increased 
salaries in some instances and the establishment of a few new positions. 

The reports from the field indicate that progress is being made in farming 
and that the Indians, through the constant urging of these farmers and stock- 
men, are making greater efforts to develop their land and improve their stock. 

Eliminating the area under the Union superintendency, there are approxi- 
mately 34,614,137 acres of unallotted land and 12,468,926 acres of allotted land 
under the jurisdictions at which these men (excepting 15 of the expert farmers 
who are estimated for Union Agency) are or will be employed. The popula- 
tion of these reservations is approximately 189,845 Indians, which, if divided by 
the total number of farmers and stockmen to be employed, would give each man 
approximately 912 Indians to look after. During the fiscal year 1910 there was 
an acreage of approximately 55,389 allotted and approximately 18,691 acres of 
unallotted land under cultivation by the Indians. These figures are not accu- 
rate, for the reason that reports before the ofllce are incomplete. They are 
probably much too low. 

The figures for the fiscal year 1911 are not yet complete, for the reason that 
all the reports from the field have not yet reached the oflSce and therefore 
data for that year are not available at this time. 

In the Five Civilized Tribes there are about 86,000 Indians of the restricted 
class, scattered over 40 counties, and the work of the 15 expert farmers it is 
proposed to employ there is divided into 15 districts. As these men will con- 
tinually travel over these 40 counties, funds to pay their traveling expenses 
must be provided. It is estimated that it will require $12,000 for this purpose. 
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Two expert farmers ai^ employed among the mission reservations in California. 
One of these men has headquarters at the Pala super intendency and has super- 
vision over the farming operations at nine of the reservations. The other is 
located at Martinez and has supervision over the industrial activities at four 
other reservations. It is estimated that $800 will be required for traveling 
expenses of these two men in visiting these various jurisdictions. 

The $5,000 estimated for experimentation is for the purpose of continuing 
experimental work already started at some of the reservations and to take up 
such work at others in order to determine the adaptability of various plants, 
cereals, etc., to local conditions. At the San Juan Reservation in New Mexico 
the plans for the future contemplate reclaiming 40 acres of land between the 
agency and the ri^er and test its adaptability to growing the various kinds of 
vegetables, grains, fruits, etc., in that locality. The experimentation work at 
the Pima School farm carried on under the cooperation agreement between the 
Departments of Interior and Agriculture is to be continued. There is great 
need for experimentation at some of the mission reservations, particularly those 
under the suiiervision of the expert farmer stationed at Pala. The Bureau of 
Soils has heretofore made an examination of a number of samples of soil taken 
from these reservations, and with this knowledge of the soil it is proposed to 
undertake to determine just what plants, trees, grains, etc., can be grown. It 
may be also advisable to conduct the experimentation work at other reservations. 

FORESTRY WORK IN INDIAN SERVICE, 3U12. 

The total amount allowed for forestry work in the Indian Service during the 
fiscal year 1912 is $120,000. 
This amount has been apportioned as follows : 

1 forester, salary, per diem, and expenses $5, 660 

1 assistant forester, salary, per diem, and expenses 3, 800 

1 district forester, salary, per diem, and expenses 8, 850 

4 lumbermen, salaries, per diem, and expenses 15, 250 

15 forest assistants and all expenses 25,000 

1 draftsman and expenses 1, 650 

1 clerk 1 1, 200 

1 stenographer 1, 000 

91 forest guards 42, 180 

OflSce supplies and equipment 1, 500 

Field supplies and equipment 3,000 

Contingencies, fire fighting, trespass, and other special examinations, 

building of telephone lines, trails, roads, etc 15, 910 



120,000 

The forester, assistant forester, district forester, one forest assistant, and two 
lumbermen will have general duties of administration and Inpection. The 
other two lumbermen and the forest assistants will be assigned to specific reser- 
vations to take full charge of all timber protection and use on such reserva- 
tions, and direct the work of forest guards and other employees. 

The timber holdings of the Indians on the various reservations have a value 
of about $75,000,000. Forest guards are employed upon 40 reservations where 
the timber is of considerable importance. On 12 reservations a forest assistant 
or lumberman will be in charge. 

Large quantities of timber are being cut ufader existing contracts on the Bad 
River, Lac du Flambeau, Red Lake, and Fond du Lac Reservations. Limited 
operations will also be carried on upon the Lac Courte Oreille, White Earth, 
Jicarilla, and Flathead Reservations. 

It is expected that large sales will be made during the year on the Fort 
Apache, Klamath, and Jicarilla Reservations and possibly upon the Mescalero. 

On about 20 reservations there are agency sawmills. These mills can be mad6 
the means of assisting Indians in improving housing conditions and in general 
advancemet. It is necessary that an efficient man be in charge of forestry work 
upon each such reservation to insure the successful operation of these mills. 

A very large insect infestation has been discovered on the Tongue River Res- 
ervation in Montana. An examination has been made by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of the Department of Agriculture. They state that from 3,000,000 to 
"5,000,000 feet of merchantable timber was killed last year; that as much mor€ 
will die before the Ist of July, 1912, and that unless immediate steps are taken 
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to combat it, the entire stand of 250,000,000 feet may eventually be killed. The 
Bureau of Entomology has marked all the Infested trees for cutting, and a 
forest assistant will be assigned to the reservation to take charge of the work. 
It is hoped that by cutting the infested trees and burning thcf bark that th* 
insects can be exterminated. 

It is planned to assign a forest assistant to each of the following reserva- 
tions, on which the timber work is becoming of increasing importance : Klamath, 
Tongue River, Jicarilla, Navajo, Yakima, Coeur d'Alene, Cushman, Fort Apache, 
and Warm Springs. 

In addition to these, lumbermen or forest assistants are now stationed on 
the Flathead, Colville, and Fond du Lac Reservations. 

In addition to these, a forest examiner will be assigned to the reservations 
in the Northwest. He will work on those reservations where the timber inter- 
ests are of importance, but where it is not the intention to assign a permanent 
forest assistant. He will also assist in the more important work on reser- 
vations where forest assistants are assigned, and being a man of wide experi- 
ence will be of great help in assisting the superintendents to a wise manage- 
ment of the forest on their reservations. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK AND CARE OF TIMBER. 

Field matrons, — From -the appropriation "Industrial work and care of tim- 
ber," there is paid the salaries of a force of field matrons allotted to various 
agencies, whose duties are the teaching of the rudiments of domestic science, 
instructing in the care of, and nursing the sick. Most of the actual work of 
enforcing the sanitary regulations of the oflBice falls upon these women, as does 
the most of the nursing of cases of sickness outside of the school. 

These employees reach the Indians in their homes and on account of this 
these assistants are able to accomplish much good. Of recent years it has 
been the policy of the oflSce to increase the force of these workers and a super- 
visor has been devoting her whole time to the improvement of this work. 

The Chairman. In regard to the proviso " That not to exceed 
$5,000 of the amount herein appropriated may be used to conduct 
experiments on Indian school or agency farms to test the possiblities 
of soil and climate in the cultivation of trees, grains, vegetables, and 
fruits," what part of the full amount here has been used for that pur- 
pose ? I believe that law was recently passed. 

Mr. Meritt. Very little of the appropriation is used for that pur- 
pose. We use most of the appropriation for protecting Indian for- 
ests, and paying for the industrial work among the Indians, and for 
paying the salaries of matrons. 

The Chairman. So this is an immaterial appropriation ; I mean it 
does not cover very much money. 

Mr. Meritt. It amounts to comparatively nothing. 

The Chairman. Why was the proviso in regard to the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation in Minnesota striken from the bill ? 

Mr. Meritt. Because we see no reason why the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation should be excluded under this appropriation. There is 
a reason why the Menominee Indian Reservation should be ex- 
cluded, because that is provided for by a special law. The Menominee 
act is found in 35 Statutes at Large, page 51, being the act of March 
28, 1908. 

Mr. Burke. In the memorandum that you have furnished, which is 
incorporated in the record, among the items of expenditures in the 
analysis of expenditures is one for $11,265.14 for traveling expenses. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Burke. I wish you would tell us why it is necessary to ex- 
pend so much money for traveling, and who expends it. 

30715—12 3 
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Mr. Meritt. The people in the Indian forest service; the super- 
visors are required to travel from one reservation to another, and we 
have a number of men who are traveling in connection with the for- 
est work. 

Mr. Burke. Of what does it consist, railroad travel, or team 
travel, or automobile, or what ? 

Mr. Meritt. It consists of railroad travel and team travel. We 
have very little automobile traveling in the Indian Service. The ap- 
propriation is so limited that we can not afford that luxury. 

Mr. Burke. You have not any detailed statement showing these 
expenses, so that we can determine just how it is expended, have you ? 

Mr. Meritt. The books of the Indian Office will show detailed 
statements; they will show just how this money was expended. 

Mr. Burke. 1 wish you would furnish the committee with a de- 
tailed statement showing how this $11,265.14 was expended. 

Mr. Meritt. I will be glad to get that for you. The statement re- 
ferred to is as follows : 

Statemfmt of traveling expenses at different agencies and for general inspection 
paid from appropriation ''Industrial icorlc and care of timher, 1911, Indian 
Service" 





Fanners. 


Matrons. 


Timber. 


Total. 


Cahuilla 


S42.05 








HooDa Vallev 


$85.50 






Martinez 


44.00 






Tule River 


. 450.00 
160.00 






XJDDer Lake 








Fort LaDwai 




S50.20 

44.04 

439.05 

105.85 




Nett Laice 








White Earth 








Flathead 








Nevada 


3.25 

299.25 
1,991.42 






Mescalero .-'. 








Union 








Colville 




49.35 




Yakima 


5.35 






Havward 




7.51 




Shoshone 


4.20 






M. L. Bums, lunibennan 




268.76 
245.65 




E. P. Holcombe. insnector 


245.64 


245.65 








W. R. Loean. farmins 


2,635.16 
51.00 


941.15 


1,210.41 


4,786.72 
51.00 











Statement of traveling expenses of men engaged in forestry work in Indian 
Service made from ajfpropriation ''Indnstriul work and care of timher, 
1911.'' 

G. A. Gutches, district forester $2,074.04 

J. R. FaiT, superintendent of logging 1, 723. 64 

C. S. Webster, cruiser 762. 16 

F. X. Salzman, lumberman 742. 86 

J. P. Kiriney, assistant forester 676. 21 

W. M, Mills, special agent 449. 53 

6,427.42 
Grand total of all traveling expenses paid from "Industrial work and care of timber, 1911 ". 11, 266. 14 

Mr. Burke. I notice the item under the heading " Industrial work 
and care of timber," that for expert farmers the amount asked for 
is $54,190. What salary is paid to these farmers? 

Mr. Meritt. The expert farmers are paid salaries ranging from 
$900 to $1,200. 
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Mr. Burke. Is $1,200 the maximum? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. What are these farmers that you denominate expert 
farmers? 

Mr. Meritt. They are farmers who are supposed to be well up 
in agricultural pursuits, who not only have had actual experience 
on farms, but who have had some course of training in agi'icultural 
colleges. 

Mr. Burke. Do you have more than one upon an Indian reserva- 
tion that you term an expert farmer? 

Mr. Meritt. That depends on the size of the reservation. On 
some reservations we have more than one. 

Mr. Burke. They are stationed in districts, are they? 

Mr. Meritt. They are stationed in what are known as districts on 
the large reservations. 

Mr. Burke. They do not move about from one part of the country 
to another, do they? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. I notice you have 154 additional farmers. What sal- 
ary do they receive? 

Mr. Meritt. They receive salaries of about $900. 

Mr. Burke. What is the maximum, if you know, paid to those 
men? 

Mr. Meritt. $900 is the maximum paid to them. 

Mr. Burke. What are their duties? 

Mr. Meritt. Their duties are to teach the Indians how to work 
their land and how to cultivate it properly so as to get the largest 
returns. 

Mr. Burke. Do they work under the expert farmers ? 

Mr. Meritt. If we have an expert farmer on a large reservation, 
and a number of additional farmers, the expert farmer supervises 
the work of the additional farmers. 

Mr. Burke. Do they all work under the direction and supervision 
of the superintendent, where it is a part of the reservation ? 

Mr. Meritt. They are all under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Burke. Are any of these farmers, either expert or additional 
farmers, Indians, or are they usually white men ? 

Mr. Meritt. We have some farmers who are Indians, but they are 
mostly white men. 

Mr. Burke. I notice an item here, " three supervisors of farming." 
Who are they, and what are their duties? 

Mr. Meritt. The duties of those men are to go from one reserva- 
tion to another to determine the industrial possibilities and the in- 
dustrial problems to be worked out on the various reservations. 

Mr. Burke. Are they divided so that they can each have a dis- 
trict, or do they move about regardless of districts ? 

Mr. Meritt. They have districts. Their work does not overlap. 

Mr. Burke. What salary do they receive? 

Mr. Meritt. They receive about $2,000 a year. They are high- 
class men, men who have been in the service for a long time as super- 
visors of Indian work, and they are thoroughly familiar with what 
is known as the Indian country and with Indian problems. 
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Mr. Burke. You have one supervising stockman. What does 
he do? 

Mr. Meritt. We buy a good deal of stock for Indians on diflferent 
reservations under various treaty items, and this man looks after 
that part of the Indian work, and he also supervises the stock rais- 
ing on Indian reservations to a certain extent. 

Mr. Burke. There is provision for a horticulturist. What does 
he do? 

Mr. Meritt. He is employed on special work in Arizona. 

Mr. Burke. What about the provision for a stock chief supervisor. 
Is he an assistant to the supervisor, or where does he operate? 

Mr. Meritt. I would have to look up that data for you, Mr. Burke. 
This work comes under what is Imown as the industrial section in 
the education division. 

The information is as follows : 

Nine stockmen: On a number of Indian reservations, stock raising is con- 
sidered one of the most promising industries for the Indians, and on such 
reservations it is found necessary to employ men who are competent stockmen. 
The duties of the stockmen are to supervise the Indians in their care of the 
range stock, assist the superintendent of the reservation in the inspection of 
stock bought for issue to the Indians and also to prevent, as far as possible, 
the theft of Indian catle and to teach the Indians how to properly care for their 
stock interests. 

One horticulturist: At the San Juan school there is being carried on quite 
an amount of experimental work to determine the kinds of plants, vegetables, 
grains, etc., adapted to the conditions existing on that reservation, and the 
horticulturist in question is employed to do this work. 

Three supervisors of farming: One of the chief aims of the office is to induce 
the Indians to till the soil, and to this end 46 expert farmers and 154 additional 
farmers are employed, and in order that they may have the same supervision, 
as near as possible, as those engaged in the school work are given, it has been 
found necessary to employ the three supervisors of farming. These men visit 
the reservations and supervise the work of the farmers and direct tljeir efforts 
toward whatever kinds or methods of farming have been demonstrated as best 
for the soil of the particular reservation. The farming work in the past has 
not been as well organized as the office would like to have it, but the super- 
visors are working toward an organization which, we believe, will be the means 
of getting the Indians to engage in farming and stock raising quite generally. 

One supervising stockman : This position was not filled during the past year, 
but instead of it there was created the position of superintendent of live stock, 
and his duties are to investigate conditions on various reservations with the 
view to determining whether or not the industry of raising stock can be profit- 
ably followed by the Indians and, if the business of stock raising is followed, 
to supervise the purchase and issue of stock, and through the nine stockmen, 
and also through the farmers on such reservations as have no stockmen, he 
should supervise the live-stock industry in general. 

One chief supervisor: A part of the salary of the chief supervisor is paid 
tr6m this appropriation for the reason that his general supervisory duties ex- 
tend over the various positions the salary of which is paid from this appro- 
priation. For the same reason a part of the salary of the clerk to the chief 
supervisor is also paid from this appropriation. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. John H. Stephens 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Meritt, in the statement relating to forestry 
work I note the first item is " one forester, salary per diem and ex- 
penses, $5,650." There is also an "assistant forester" at a salary 
of $3,800, and one " district forester," $3,850. I wish you would tell 
us something about these men, what they do, and who holds the 
positions; where their headquarters are, and the necessity for their 
employment. 
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Mr. Meritt. You will find a complete statement of the work in 
connection with the expenditures under the appropriation "Indus- 
trial work and care of timber," printed in Document No. 211, Sixty- 
second Congress, second session, and it gives a detailed statement of 
the expenditures in the service. 

Mr. Burke. I think that answers the question. Does this docu- 
ment you have referred to give the names of the persons holding 
these positions and where they are located ? 

Mr. Meritt. No; I do not think it gives the names, and I could 
not myself oflFhand give you the names of all the people in the Indian 
forestry work. 

Mr. feuRKE. Are these men stationed at some particular point, or 
move about on the different reservations? 

Mr. Meritt. They move about. They move from one reservation 
to another. When we have a particular piece of work for them to 
do they go to that particular reservation. 

Mr. Burke. Does the document referred to show the salaries paid 
to these persons whom I have designated in my question ? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not think it does. 

Mr. Burke. In this same statement there is an item of $15,250 for 
4 lumbermen and $25,000 for 15 forest assistants, and expenses. 
What are the duties of the persons that fill these positions? 

Mr. Meritt. The forest assistants are located on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. Burke. What salary do they receive ? 

Mr. Meritt. They receive a salary of $1,500 a year. * 

Mr. Burke. What do they do? 

Mr. Meritt. They look after the timber interests on the large 
reservations. The Indians have timber interests amounting to about 
$100,000,000 altogether, and it is necessary that these vast areas be 
taken care of by people who are trained in forestry work. 

Mr. Burke. What do the lumbermen do? 

Mr. Meritt. Whenever there is a large sale of timber the lumber- 
men go to the reservation and supervise the cutting of the timber on 
the Indian reservations. 

Mr. Burke. What salary do they receive? 

Mr. Meritt. They receive anywhere from $1,500 to $2,000. 

Mr. Burke. They have to be experienced men, do they not ? 

Mr. Meritt. They are required to be experienced men. 

Mr. Burke. -How about the various assistants? 

'Mr. Meritt. They are men who have received training in the 
forestry work. A number of them are graduates of forestry schools, 
and we have a number of assistant foresters in our service who have 
been transferred from the Forestry Bureau. 

Mr. Burke (reading) : " 91 forest guards at $42,180." What 
salary do they receive, and what are their duties ? 

Mr. Meritt. They are practically laborers on the Indian reser- 
vations who suppress forest fires and keep off intruders. 

Mr. Burke. What do they receive? 

Mr. Meritt. They receive a small salary; something like $600 a 
year. 

Mr. Burke. Is it possible, or do you require men who are holding 
posts of assistant farmers to perform the duties of forest guards, or 
do you have separate employees for these ? 
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Mr. Meritt. Where we have no large timber interests the farm- 
ers on the reservations and other employees, under the direction of 
the superintendent, take care of the forest work without having ex- 
pert foresters or forest assistants. 

Mr. Burke. Is any part of the money appropriated for protect- 
ing the forests reimbursable? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir; none of the money appropriated for this 
work is reimbursable. 

Mr. Burke. The proceeds from the timber that is sold on the reser- 
vations go to the Indians ? 

Mr. Meritt. The proceeds are deposited under a heading known 
as " Indian money, proceeds of labor," and under a decision of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury that money is available for adminis- 
trative purposes, and we are now using some of the proceeds from 
the sale of timber to help protect the forests, and for administrative 
purposes for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. Burke. Do I understand that you have a fund from the sale 
of timber, dead, or down, or otherwise, from reservations that 
you can expend for administrative purposes, and that in addition 
to the appropriation that is made by the appropriation bill here? 

Mr. Meritt. We have not been selling very much timber during 
the last year or two on account of the low price being paid for tim- 
ber, but we can, under the discretion of the Secretary oi the Interior 
and in accordance with the decision of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, use the proceeds from the sale of timber for administrative 
purposes. 

Mr. Burke. How much is being used, if you know ? 

Mr. Meritt. We are not using very much, because we are not 
getting very much money from the sale of the timber at this time on 
account of the low price. 

Mr. Burke. Can you give us a statement of how much has been 
received and how much has been used for administrative purposes? 

Mr. Meritt. The statement is as follows : 

Statement showing by reservations the estimated amount of timber, its valuer 
and the salaries of persons employed in forestry tcork in the Indian service 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, 





• 

Acreage, 

tribal and 

allotted. 


Estimated 

stumpage 

value of 

timber. 


Employees. 




Special. 


Forest gnards. 




Num- 
ber. 


Salaries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Total 
salaries. 


ARIZONA. 

Camp McDowell ^ 


300 

15,000 

640,000 

430,000 

30,000 

386,000 

6,440 

32,000 


$6,000 

75,000 

3,000,000 

7,500,000 

65,000 

600,000 

8,600 

51,200 










Colorado River 






2 
1 
3 


S900 


Fort Apache 






600 


Navajo 






900 


Pima 


........ 






San Carlos 






2 


l,20a 


San Xavier 






Truxton Canyon 






1 
1 


1,000 
900 


Western Navajo 
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Statement showing hy reservations the estimated amoimt of timber, its value, 
and the salaries of persons employed in forestry woric in the Indian^ service 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 — Continued. 



CALIFORNIA. 



CamiK) 

Bigger 

Fort Yuma... 
Hoopa VaUey . 

Pecnanga 

Round Valley. 

Soboba 

Tule River 



COLORADO. 



Navajo Springs. 
Southern Ute . . 



IDAHO. 



Coeur d'Alene. 

Fort Hall 

Fort Lapwai.. 



IOWA. 



Sac and Fox . 



MICHIGAN. 



Chippewas, Lake Superior. 



MINNESOTA. 



Fonddu Lac 

Leech Lake 

Nett Lake 

Red Lake 

Vermillion Lake. 
White Earth... - 



MONTANA. 



Blackfeet 

Crow 

Flathead 

Fort Belknap . 

Fort Peck 

Tongue River. 



NEBRASKA. 



Omaha. 



NEW MEXICO. 



Albuquerque Pueblo. 

Jicarilla 

Mescalero 

San Juan 

Santa Fe Pueblo 

Zuni 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



Cherokee . 



NORTH DAKOTA. 



FortBerthold... 
Standing Rock. . 
Turtle Mountain. 



OKLAHOMA. 



Osage 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Sac and Fox. 



Acreage, 

tribal and 

allotted. 



40 

287 

10,000 

129,000 



36,692 

800 

45,000 



Estimated 

stumpage 

value of 

timber. 



$140 



80,000 

4,490,000 

2,300 



1,200 
65,000 



32,000 
43,340 
28,000 



500 



15,517 



1,640 



10,000 

120,000 

350,000 

5,000 

10,000 

1,500 



50.000 



10,000 
9,600 



2,000 



140,000 



220,000 



2,000 



68,730 



58,500 


650,000 


39,304 


68,800 


55,212 


119,000 


110,237 


1,200,481 


300 


10,000 


343,878 


1,662,352 


10,000 


120,000 


12,800 


76,800 


218,000 


5,394,000 


32,000 


384,000 


10,000 


60,000 


70,000 


900,000 



26,240 



65,000 
1,110,000 
4,500,000 
50,000 
57,000 
22,500 



100,000 



250,000 
87,500 



Employees. 



Special. 



Num- 
ber. 



Salaries. 



SI, 800 



2,250 



Forest guards. 



Num- 
ber. 



3 
5 
2 
2 



2 
2 
9 



8 



Total 
salaries. 



S900 



900 
'966 

900 



750 



3,020 



900 

1,050 

480 

720 



1,050 



1,050 

400 

2,926 



2,800 



3,600 



600 



840 



3,000 

400 

5,000 

15,508 



63,000 
12,000 



75,000 



40 
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Statement shovHng hy reservations the estimated am/)unt of timlier, its value, 
and the salaries of persons employed in forestry work in, the Indian service 
during the fiscal year ended June SO, 1911 — Continued. 



OREGON. 



Klamath 

Roseburg 

Slletz , 

Umatilla 

Warm Springs. 



S0X7TH DAKOTA. 



Crow Creek.. 
Lower Brule. 
Pine Ridge.. 
Rosebud 



UTAH. 



Uintah and Ouray. 



WASHINGTON. 



CoMUe... 

gpokane.. 

Cushman. 

Neah Bay. 

Tulallp... 

Yakima.. 



WISCONSIN. 



Hayward 

Keshena 

I«ac du Flambeau. 
La Pointe 



WYOMING. 



Shoshone 

Grand total. 



Acreage, 

tribal and 

allotted. 



789,942 

80,000 

4,000 

3,020 

233,000 



4,000 

1,900 

50,000 

65,000 



10,000 



707,000 

120.000 

226.000 

21,960 



550,000 



21,278 

161,280 

30,000 



300 



Estimated 

stumpage 

value of 

timber. 



123,683,260 

800,000 

217.000 

18,373 

2,305,000 



1,500 

40,030 

150,000 

50,000 



41,250 



3,279,000 
1,777,545 
6,108,12« 
275,000 
400,000 
2,500,000 



102,084 
8,250,000 

245,000 
1,355,550 



11,250 



84,040,781 



Employees. 



Special. 



Num- 
ber. 



Salaries. 



$1,800 



1,800 



7,650 



Forest guards. 



Num- 
ber. 



9 



2 
1 

7 



3 
1 



7 
3 
3 



8 



3 
4 
1 
3 



126 



Total 
salaries. 



$4,840 

700 

450 

900 

2,100 



2,340 
960 



1,180 



3,400 

1,200 

960 



3,740 



1,800 

2,880 

420 

1,800 



1,125 



60,430 



Statement showing the estimated amount of timber upon trihal lands of certain 

Indian reservations and its estimated value. 



Fort Apache 

Navajo 

San Carlos 

Hoopa Valley 

NoE Perce 

Red Lake 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Flathead 

Tongue River 

Mescalero 

Eastern Cherokee 

Klamath 

Warm Springs... 

Colville 

Cushman 

Neah Bay 

Yakima 



Amount. 



1,000,000,000 

3,000,000,000 

221,000,000 

740,000,000 

100,000,000 

140,000,000 

80,000,000 

64,800,000 

1,493,000,000 

300,000,000 

1,500,000,000 

40,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

2,280,000,000 

3,279,000,000 

4,274,000,000 

271,000,000 

2,000,000,000 



Value. 



$3,000,000 
7,500,000 

600,000 

740,000 

200,000 
1,200,000 

120,000 

64,800 

4,479,000 

600,000 
4,500,000 

100,000 

11,000,000 

2,280,000 

3,279,000 

4,274,000 

271,000 
2,500,000 
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A large sale of timber from the Fort Apache Reservation has been advertised, 
but even if a sale be made no substantial income will be received within 18 
months or 2 years. On none of the other reservations can sales probably be 
made so as to bring in any substantial income for administrative purposes 
during tlie next year, with the i>ossible exception of the Klamath, where a sale 
may be mode in time to bring in some money the latter part of next liscal year. 
The estimated returns from the I'ort Apache sale now being advertised is 
$825,000, with a 10-year contract and 2 years for construction. The sale 
contemplated on the Klamath is estimated at about $1,000,000, with a 10-year 
contract and 1 year for construction. 

Mr. Burke. These different positions that I have enumerated, be- 
ing the foresters and assistant foresters, forest guards, and others — 
how are they appointed ? 

Mr. Meritt. They are appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Burke. From an eligible list? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes; they are all under the civil service. 

Mr. Burke. I notice an item here for "Contingencies, $15,910." 
Have you any statement showing what that is for ? 

Mr. Meritt. That amount is set aside to meet what is known as 
contingencies on reservations. For instance, last summer a year ago 
we had extensive forest fires on reservations, and we set aside out of 
this appropriation a fund known as " Contingencies " to be used in 
case of forest fires. 

Mr. Burke. As I understand this statement it shows how the 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, is divided and 
will be expended? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Are you asking for a similar amount for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913? 

Mr. Meritt. We are asking for the same amount. You will 
notice that this item includes the expenses for farmers, for the for- 
estry work, and for matrons, all combined. We have what is known 
as a board of apportionment, composed of office and field men, who 
meet in the office and apportion this money to the several agencies. 

Mr. Burke. Who constitutes this apportionment board? 

Mr. Meritt. Last year it was composed of Supervisor Pears, 
who has supervision over the Indian schools, Mr. Charles L. Davis, 
who has been in the Indian field service for 15 or 20 years, and one 
or two of the office men. 

Mr. Burke. Is that submitted to the commissioner for his ap- 
proval ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. I should like to ask you if it would not be possible 
to accomplish what is being done under this item of $400,000 for 
industrial work, care of timber, etc., by reducing it, say, $50,000? 

Mr. Meritt. It is claimed now that we have not sufficient funds 
to carry on this work properly. More farmers and more matrons 
are needed. And it is claimed, also, that we have not a sufficient 
force to care for the large timber interests of the Indians. There are 
about 145 reservations, I believe, with superintendents in charge of 
the reservations, scattered over some twenty-odd States, and when 
this appropriation is divided up among all these reservations to do 
these three distinct classes of work the $400,000 does not amount to 
so very much, when distributed among all these various reservations. 

Mr. Burke. I notice in this statement " forestry work in Indian 
service," on page 3 of the statement, a suggestion of having a forest 
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examiner. Is that to be another position that you have not had 
heretofore ? 

Mr. Meritt. We have no person known as forest examiner in 
the service at this time. 

Mr. Burke. But it is proposed to have one? 

Mr. Meritt. It is tentatively suggested that a forest examiner 
might be needed for the Northwest. 

Mr. Ferris. Under this $400,000 item you intend to carry on the 
matron service and the additional farmer service and the forestry 
service. Is that correct? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FjiRRis. The item of $400,000 is all in one appropriation to 
pay for these three different classes of service ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. How much is being expended each year in the farmer 
service, how much in the matron service, and how much in the forest 
service ? 

Mr. Meritt. We are spending approximately $120,000 for our 
forestry work, and between $225,000 and $250,000 for the industrial 
work. 

The Chairman. For industrial schools? 

Mr. Meritt. No; additional farmers, and the remainder for 
matrons. 

Mr. Ferris. That would leave about $55,000 for matrons, would it? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. I notice on page 8 of the proposed bill a proviso be- 
ginning on line 8 " That the amounts paid to matrons, farmers, and 
stockmen herein provided for shall not be included within the 
limitation on salaries and compensation of employees contained in 
the act of June seventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven." Does 
that mean that the three forms of service provided for in this 
$400,000 item are in addition to the regular farmer service ? 

Mr. Meritt. That provision of the law is to the effect that we can 
not employ at any one agency employees whose combined salaries 
shall exceed $10,000 a year, and in view of the fact that the reser- 
vations have been opened and we are now dealing with individual 
Indians rather than tribes, it costs more to administer the affairs 
of the Indians on the allotted reservations than on unallotted reser- 
vations, and it is the purpose not to include the employees provided 
for in this item in this class. 

Mr. Ferris. Do vou or do you not, independent of this $400,000 
item, make a specific provision for regular farmers? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. This is the only item that you have covering that form 
of service ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. I want to ask you how these farmers are apportioned. 
Do you have a farmer for a certain number of Indians, or have you 
any fixed rule? 

Mr. Meritt. We have no fixed rule regarding the apportioning of 
farmers according to population. We apportion them according to 
the needs of the Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Do all of the agencies throughout the country have 
this farmer service ? 
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Mr. Meritt. I do not think so. 

Mr. Ferris. There is no fixed rule of apportionment as to the 
number of farmers and matrons that each reservation shall have ? 

Mr. Meritt. We try to make the apportionment in accordance 
with the needs of the service. 

Mr. Ferris. And that is left discretionarv with the commissioner, 
is it, or do you have a board to pass upon that ? 

Mr. Meritt. That is left to the general supervision of the com- 
missioner. Recommendations are made to the commissioner by the 
board of apportionment. 

Mr. Ferris. And if an application should come in from a local 
Bgency requesting more matrons or more farmers, the commissioner 
would pass upon the necessity or absence of necessity in each case ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are not all of these reservations leased to cattle- 
men or sheepmen as lands for grazing purposes? Is not that the 
policy of the Indian Office ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir; there are comparatively few leases now out- 
standing. We are reducing the leases gradually, as the Indians are 
allotted. The idea is that the Indians should develop to the point 
where they will utilize the reservations rather than lease the reserva- 
tions to cattlemen. 

The Chairman. How long have you pursued the policy of leasing 
to cattlemen and sheepmen the lands of the Indian reservations ? 

Mr. Meritt. Fifteen or twenty years. 

The Chairman. At how much per acre ? 

Mr. Meritt. That depends on the reservation and the location. 

The Chairman. Who makes these leases? 

Mr. Meritt. The leases are approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Aflfairs and the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Chairman. How long is the land leased for to each man indi- 
vidually — how many years? 

Mr. Meritt. It is leased for from one to three or five years. 

The Chairman. A definite quantity of land or the whole reserva- 
tion to one man ? 

Mr. Meritt. Oh, no; we never lease the whole reservation to any 
one man. We may lease what is known as a pasture to one man. 

The Chairman. Do you require them to fence it ? 

Mr. Meritt. If the conditions demand it we require the lessees to 
fence it. 

The Chairman. Do you require them to leave the fences on the 
land when the lease expires? 

Mr. Meritt. Sometimes that is included in the terms of the lease. 

The Chairman. How is it among the Navajos in New Mexico? 
Are you leasing any of those lands? There is a very large reserva- 
tion there. 

Mr. Meritt. We have a few leaden down there. 

The Chairman. To white men? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To cattlemen? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your rule there — ^to only let the cattle- 
men have it for 12 months? 
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Mr. Meritt. I do not know the exact terms of the leases in that 
part of the country. Probably from one to three years. 

The Chairman. How is it in New Mexico, for instance, at the 
SsLTi Carlos Reservation, within a few miles north of Santa Fe, on the 
Pueblo River? Those are Pueblo Indian lands. 

Mr. Meritt. Santa Clara is a Pueblo reservation. 

The Chairman. You have supervision over the timber interests 
there? 

Mr. Meritt. We have supervision over the timber interests of the 
Pueblos. 

The Chairman. You have control over the management of that 
school ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who is the gentleman in charge at the present 
time? 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. Crandall was superintendent of the Pueblos, but 
he is no longer located there. He has been transferred. 

The Chairman. Transferred to where? 

Mr. Meritt. To a school in South Dakota. 

The Chairman. Do you know the place? 

Mr. Meriti. Mr. Crandall has been transferred to the Pierre 
School, in South Dakota. 

The Chairman. Who has his old place now ? 

Mr. Meritt. It is my understanding that a gentleman by the 
name of Coggeshall takes the place vacated by Mr. Crandall. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether there was a lease during 
Mr. Crandall's supervision on the Pima or San Carlos Reservations ? 

Mr. Meritt. We have leases on the San Carlos Reservation to 
cattlemen. The San Carlos Reservation is a very large reservation 
in Arizona. 

The Chairman. Do you have more than one farmer on each reser- 
vation? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes; on the large reservations we have several 
farmers. 

The Chairman. Why do you find that necessary ? 

Mr. Meritt. Because some of those reservations in the Northwest 
occupy a large area of country, 60 or 75 square miles, and as many 
as from 1,800 to 2,600 Indians are located on those reservations. 
They have been allotted in recent years, and one farmer could not 
do the work required on those large reservations. 

The Chairman. The Indian settlements are so scattered that one 
man could not look after all that ? 

Mr. Meritt. They are scattered and they cover a large area. 
, The Chairman. You say you have a board that separates these 
various funds. Has it performed that duty this year, and have the 
funds been separated for each agency ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. I call your attention to House Document No. 211, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, which is a statement of the 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1911 from the appropriation " Indus- 
trial work and care of timber." In referring to the statement, which 
seems very complete, it is divided into three divisions — timber, ma- 
trons, farmers, stockmen, etc. In the portion of the statement under 
timber is an item " Equipment, forage, etc." What does that mean? 
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Mr. Meritt. The foresters are required to cover a large area on 
the big reservations, and they are required to furnish horses as a 
means of travel, and this includes forage for the horses. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For the purchase of goods and supplies for the Indian service, including in- 
spection, pay of necessj^ry employees, and all other expenses connected there- 
with, including advertising, storage, and transportation of Indian goods and 
supplies, two hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. That is the same amount as asked for heretofore. 
Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit as a justification for this item 
the following: 

Purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, telegraphingy and telephoning^ 

Indian service. 

[1911 and previous years' appropriations styled "Telegraphing, transportation, etc., In- 
dian supplies.'*] 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $299, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 315,000.00 

Amount expended 304,802.22 

Unexpended balance , 10, 197. 7& 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 42, 672. 87 

Transportation of supplies 229,456.12 

Telegrapliing and telephoning 13,268.55 

Traveling expenses 2, 8S5. 26 

Rent of warelionses ^ 13,395.00 

Advertising for supplies 1,092.35 

Heat and light, s ationery and office supplies, and other miscel- 
laneous expenses : 2,032.07 



304, 802. 22 



GOODS AND SUPPLIES. 



Justification for the following, ^as appears in tl e estimate to Congress for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 1913, " For the purchase of goods and supplies for 
the Indism service, inclpding inspection, pay of necessary employees, nnd all 
other expenses connected therewith, including ad\ertising, storage, and ^rans- 
port.'ition of goods and supplies, two In^ndred jmd e'gh^y-five thousand dollars.*^ 

There are fi\ e warehouses for the reception of Indian goods and supplies pur- 
chased under contract, these warehouses being loc ted in New York Ci y, Chi- 
cago, 111., St. Louip, Mo., Omjiha. yebr.. and San Fr-^ncisco. Cal. These ware- 
houses are located in rented bviildings and payment for said rent must be made 
from this appropriation. 

In order to f-cilitate the pronip receipt find shipment of the various articles, 
a superintendent is in ch^^rge of ea^^h warehouse, with a corps of clerks; their 
salaries are paid from this appropriation. 

All goods and supplies purchased under contri^ct must be inspected before 
accept;" nee thereof p.nd shipment o destination. This necessitates the em- 
ployment of experts nt each w^arehouse to inspect articles in the particular 
class or classes of goods pur^^h^se'^. 

There are many other incidental expenses necessary to the proper conduct of 
each wprehouse, such as towel service, drayage. heat, ligh% ice, etc. 

It is necessary to publish advertisements in trpde journals, etc., inviting pro- 
posals for furnishing the various goods, supplies, etc. (including construction 
of buildings and other permanet improvements). It is also necessary to pay 
for transportation of goods and supplies from the several cities where articles 
are delivered by contractors, under the terms of their contracts, to the many 
schools and agencies in the Indian service, including the cost of transporting the 
supplies from the terminal railroad point to the school and agency itself, in-. 
some cases a distance of a hundred miles or more. 
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It is hoped that during the present year a plan will be effected by which the 
claims of contractors for goods and supplies will be paid promptly on delivery 
of the goods at the warehouses, and to do this may possibly slightly increase 
the cost of administering the affairs of the warehouses, but this expenditure 
will be more than compensated by the advantages derived from the increased 
competition when contractors know that prompt payment will be made to them. 

Mr. Burke. We left out of the bill last year, Mr. Meritt, the 
naming of the warehouses at central points, anticipating that most 
of the warehouses would be discontinued. What has been the result? 

Mr. Meritt. No warehouses have been discontinued. We have 
warehouses at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, and San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Burke. Is it the opinion of the Indian Office that the several 
warehouses are necessary f 

Mr. Meritt. There appears to be a difference of opinion regarding 
that particular question. 

Mr. Burke. Where is the principal business done ? 

Mr. Meritt. More business is done from the Chicago warehouse 
than any other warehouse. 

Mr. Burke. Your statement shows the amount paid for " rent of 
warehouses, $13^395." Will you furnish us a statement showing how 
that is divided ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And if you can do so without too much trouble, please 
furnish the expense and amount of business done at the several ware- 
houses separately. 

Mr. Meritt. We can give you those figures. 

Mr. Burke. I think you can without verj much trouble. 

Mr. Meritt. The information requested is as follows : 

Volume of business in Indian warehouses^ 1911. 



New York warehouse 

Chicago warehouse 

St. Louis warehouse 

Omaha warehouse 

San Francisco warehouse 

Total 



Freight shipments. 



Number. 



9,625 
81, 757 
25,901 
29.946 
29,960 



177, 189 



Weight. 



Pounds. 
960,045 
27,862,179 
2, 934. 683 
2. 803, 349 
2,603,156 



37,163,412 



Value. 



1273,151.04 

406,543.60 
184,182.51 
139,461.86 
142, 534. 12 



1,145,873.16 



Express shipments. 



Number. 



6 
8 
5 



19 



Weight. 



Pounds. 



403 

128 

66 



597 



Value. 



$12.75 

2.04 

44.25 



59.04 



New York warehouse 

Chicago warehouse 

St. Louis warehouse 

Omaha warehouse 

San Francisco warehouse. 

Total 



Mailed. 



Number. 



668 

526 

51 

192 

4 



1,341 



Weight. 



Pounds. 

1,939 

-1,157 

129 

348 
12 



3,585 



Value. 



$1,235.75 

830.59 

56.25 

593. 94 

5.60 



2, 722. 13 



Number of 
contract 
requisi- 
tions is- 
sued. 



88 

86 

334 

115 

121 



744 



Number of 
open-mar- 
ket pur- 
chases 
made. 



32 

1,176 

138 

101 

61 



1,508 



Total. 



120 
1,263 
474 
216 
182 



2,254 



Total number of shipments. 

Total weight 

Total value 



.pounds. 



178,549 

37,167,594 

$1,148,654.33 
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Coat of maintetuince. 



Warehouse. 



New York 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Omaha 

Saja. Francisco 



Rent. 


Light and 
fuel. 


Salaries. 


Regular. 

$8,607.79 

1 8,816.70 

5,740.00 
3,820.00 
7,199.99 


Irregular. 


$3,874.99 

4,500.00 

1,500.00 
1,591.66 
1,920.00 


$203. 82 

/ 29.41 

\ 122. 40 

94.26 

58.96 

32.00 


$512.50 

2,359.50 

379.00 

312.50 

34.00 



Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 



$29i>. 6() 

2,327.95 

( 2«. 55 
438.35 
884.37 



Total. 



$13, 498. 76 

18,155.96 

8,341.81 

6,221.46 

10,070.36 



The Chairman. The next item is: 

For telegraph and telephone toll messages on business pertaining to the Indian 
service sent and received by the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Washington, nine 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. In support of this item I submit the following justifi- 
cation : 



SEASONS FOB REDUCING APPBOPBIATION FOB TELEGRAPHING AND TELEPHONING FBOM 

$14,000 TO $9,000. . 

The idea is to have a specific appropriation for payment for all telegraph and 
telephone messages sent or received by the Indian Office, but to let each dis- 
bursing officer in the field pay for other messages sent or received by him from 
tlie appropriation used for the general support of his agency, school, or project. 
Divided up among the various activities the expense to any one of them need 
not be appreciable 

Having a specific appropriation for this purpose in the field service com- 
plicates the bookkeeping and accounting and frequently causes embarrassment, 
because such expenses can not always be anticipated, and at times the disbursing 
officer has no funds In hand applicable for their payment. As a consequence, 
he either lets these little bills go unpaid until he can get proper funds placed 
to his credit or pays them out of other funds in hand, which causes a suspen- 
sion in his accounts. 

It frequently happens that an officer or employee when traveling on official 
duty or making some special investigation will incur expenses amounting to 
a hundred dollars or more, included in which will be one or two items for tele- 
^aph or telephone messages. Under present conditions these little items must 
be segregated from all the others and paid from the specific appropriation for 
telegraphing and telephoning, although they are just as incidental to the work 
in hand as the rest of the expenses. There is no good reason why this should 
be so, and an immense amount of complication and trouble will be saved by 
the proposed change in the appropriation. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For witness fees and other legal expenses incurred in suits instituted in be- 
lialf of or against Indians involving the question of title to lands allotted to 
them, or the right of possession of personal property held by them, two thou- 
sand dollars : Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used in the 
payment of attorney fees. 

That is a decrease of $500 from last year. Why is that? 

Mr. Meritt. We reduce each item wherever possible. 

The Chairman. Does this include Oklahoma Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. It covers the entire Indian country. 

Mr. Ferris. That does not include the direct appropriation that 
is being made to the Department of Justice for prosecution of 
Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. No; that department has separate appropriations. 
I might say that none of this appropriation is for the Five Civilized 
Tribes. It is used largely to aid what are known as fourth-section 
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'allottees, who go out on the public domain and take allotments. A 
white man will contest the allotment wanted by the Indian. 

The Chairman. Does this appropriation apply to the White 
Earth Reservation suits? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You get that work done by the Department of 
Justice ? 

Mr. MERnr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How is that paid? 

Mr. Meritt. The expenses of the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice are paid for out of the appropriations provided 
for that department. 

The Chairman. It is appropriated for in the appropriations for 
the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the necessity for making appropriations 
direct to the Attorney General's office to carry on certain prosecu- 
tions in the Five Civilized Tribes, the White Earth, and perhaps 
others, and then making an appropriation here which purports to 
be general in character? What has been the good reason for that 
procedure ? 

Mr. Meritt. This is a very small item. We are asking for only 
$2,000, but, of course, that would not cover the cost of the litigation. 
This is simply to aid in procuring evidence to help the Indians to 
protect the allotments they have selected. 

Mr. Ferris. That is true; but that hardly answers the question, 
Mr. Meritt. What I am trying to get at is why was it necessary 
for the Department of Justice to go to the regular Appropriation 
Committee to get appropriations made direct to their department 
independent of the Indian Office to carry on prosecutions in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and why should not moneys needed for 
that purpose asked for by your department all be carried in one bill ? 

Mr. Meritt. As I understand it, Mr. Ferris, the Department of 
Justice is supposed to represent under existing law all the other 
departments in suits in law and in equity, and whenever we have liti- 
gation we write to the Attorney General and ask him to represent 
our department and the Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Undoubtedly that is true. On a request made by you 
you would in the natural course of things be expected to furnish the 
money to do it with, but these appropriations that are asked for 
by the Department of Justice, which come through the regular 
Appropriation Committee independent of this committee, I ^^ondered 
what part the Indian Office played in that. 

Mr. Meritt. We do not pay the expenses of the Department of 
Justice in these suits. 

Mr. Ferris. You do not pay the expenses at all ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Then what is this item for? 

Mr. Meritt. The Department of Justice would not represent us 
in reference to this particular item because this is a matter that 
would be contested before the General Land Office. There would 
be a contest between the Indian and the homesteader, so the Depart- 
ment of Justice would have nothing to do with the contests that 
might arise under this item. A large amount of this money was 
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expended in connection with the Kickapoo suits down in Oklahoma. 
In support of this item I submit the following justification : 

Covrt costs t etc, in suits involving IcMrds allotted to Indians, 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $2,500.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated • 2, 500.00 

Amount expended 2, 094. 29 

Unexpended balance 405. 71 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Traveling expenses 1, 725. 34 

Court costs, stationery, etc 368. 95 

2,094.20 

APPBOPBIATION FOB COUBT COSTS FOB FISCAL YEAB ENDING JUNE 30, 1912. 

The amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1912, viz, $2,600, has been appor- 
tioned. Two thousand dollars is asked for 1913. 

This appropriation is needed in connection with the contests against Indian 
allotments on the public domain where It becomes necessary, in order to pro- 
tect the interests of the Indians, to send a representative of the office to the 
place of hearing, and In the payment of witness fees incident to such contest 
proceedings. 

It is also found necessary to very frequently call upon the Department of 
Justice to represent the Indians in suits, and In some of these cases expenses 
are incurred for which the Department of Justice has no funds available. 
Money should be appropriated to meet the necessary expenses to protect the 
property rights of the Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For expenses of the Board of Indian Commissioners, five thousand dollars. 
Including not to exceed three hundred dollars for office rent. 

This year you ask for $5,000. Last year it was $4,000. What is 
the reason for that increase? 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. Chairman, the existing law, found in sections 
2039 to 2042 of the Revised Statutes, recjuires certain duties to be 
performed by the Board of Indian Commissioners. That board feels 
that the amount appropriated is not sufficient to enable them to 
carry on their work properly, and this increase of $1,000 would be 
very acceptable to that board. The board is*composed of several very 
prominent and eminent citizens of the United States who have a 
friendly interest in Indian matters, and as long as the law requires 
them to perform certain duties they believe they should have suffi- 
cient funds to enable them to perform those duties properly. 

I should like to submit a justification for that item, as follows : 

Expenses of Indian commissioners. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $4,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated ^^ 4, 000. 00 

Amount expended 4,000.00 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 2, 978. 89 

Traveling expenses 474. 02 

Telephoning and telegraphing 39. 00 

Stationery and office supplies ; ^3. 09 

Office rent 275. 00 

4, 000. 00 
30715—12 4 
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BOABD OF INDIAN C0MMISSI0NEB8. 

Amount asked for, $5,000. 

Congress, through the Revised Statutes (sees. 2039-2042) of the United States 
and several acts, established the Board of Indian Commissioners. In order 
that such board may accomplish the purpose for which organized, it is necessary 
that funds be placed at its disposal to cover the salary of its secretary, travel- 
ing expenses, rental of office quarters, and other incidental expenses which arise 
in the conduct of Its work. 



Department of the Interior, 
Board of Indian- Commissioners, 

W(i8hington, D. C, 'November 7, 1911. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

Washington, D, G, 

Sir: We have been notified by the Secretary of the Interior that in your 
estimates for the fiscal year 1913 you have included $5,000 for the expenses of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners. It is needless to say that this act of 
courtesy on your part is highly appreciated. 

As you are aware, the law imposes on us the duty of cooperating with you 
in the purchase and inspection of supplies for the Indian service. This should 
Involve the presence of one or more of our members at the opening of bids, 
the awarding of contracts, and the inspection of goods. The law also implies 
that the board shall 'Visit and inspect agencies and other branches of the 
Indian service." Besides, it is necessary for us to hold at least two meetings 
annually, and, as our members are widely scattered, much travel is involved. 

It is therefore obvious that to properly fulfill its duties the board must incur 
yery considerable traveling expenses. The fact that we have not been repre- 
sented on certain occasions when bids have been opened or supplie's inspected 
(which has occasioned some criticism) has been in no small measure due to 
the fact that after paying necessary office expenses the amount annually avail- 
able for travel by members of the board has since 1906 averaged approximately 
$509. When it is considered that the traveling expenses incident to two full 
meetings of the board during a year would alone approximate $400, It is evident 
that we have been able to discharge our additional duties of inspection in only 
a superficial way. 

At our meeting, October 18-20, the importance of this duty of inspection was 
thoroughly recognized, and the secretary was instructed on behalf of the board 
to arrange with you for the greatest degree of cooperation possible under our 
appropriation. 

As the members of the board serve without compensation and are often at 
considerable personal expense for incidentals not allowed by the Government, 
they have felt rather keenly the limitations imposed by an annual appropriation 
of only $4,000. Nevertheless, as evidence that they have lost none of their 
Interest, at their annual meeting last February a special committee was ap- 
pointed '*to consider and report as to what steps ought to be taken to more 
fully realize the purposes for which the board exists, and to increase its ef- 
ficiency." Recommendations of that special committee have been adopted, and, 
so far as they concern office methods and contemplate constructive coopera- 
tion with all forces wisely directed toward the solution of the Indian problem, 
are already being carried out; but the committee definitely pointed out that 
only by the use of more money for traveling could the board hope to measure 
up to what may reasonably be expected of it. 

For this reason we particularly appreciate your action in recommending an 
Increase of $1,000 in its annual appropriation. Even $5,000 will not suffice for 
what the board should do annually; but if Congress approves that figure, we 
will honestly endeavor to expend the amount in discharging our most important 
duties in an up-to-date and intelligent manner. 
Very respectfully. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners, 
By H. C. Phillips, Secretary, 
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BO ABO OF INDIAN COMMISSIONEBS. • 

Sec. 2039. Theie shall be a Board of Indian Ck)minissioner6, composed of 
not more than ten persons, appointed by the President solely from men eminent 
for intelligence and philanthropy, and who shall serve without pecuniary 
compensation. 

Sec. 2040. The board of commissioners mentioned in the preceding section 
shall have power to appoint one of their own number as secretary, who shall 
be entitled to such reasonable compensation as the board may designate, pay- 
able from any moneys appropriated for the expenses of the board. 

Sec. 2041. The board of commissioners mentioned in section two thousand 
and thirty-nine shall supervise all expenditures of money approprlnted for the 
benefit of Indians within the limits of the United States and sjiall inspect all 
goods purchased for Indians, in connection with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, whose duty it shall be to consult the commission in making purchases 
of such goods. 

Sec. 2042. Any member of the Board of Indian Conmiissioners is empowered 
to investigate all contracts, . expenditures, and accounts in connection with the 
Indian service, and shall have access to all books and papers relating thereto 
in any Government ofllce ; but the examination of vouchers and accounts by the 
executive committee of said board shall not be a prerequisite of payment. 

The Chairman. In that connection, has this board made a report 
to you in the last year? 

Mr. Mbritt. That report is published^ and they have already pub- 
lished their report for this year, and it is filed with the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Indian Bureau is furnished copies of the report. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, one of the main duties is that 
attendant upon the opening of bids for goods and supplies furnished 
to the Indians ? 

Mr. Mbritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you state whether or not they had any agent 
present at the various places when the bids were opened last year? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there any record in your office to show who was 
present? 

Mr. Meritt. I know that a representative of the board is very fre- 
quently present at the opening of bids in the Indian Office. 

The Chairman. Have you ever been present yourself when that 
was done? 

Mr. Meritt. Sometimes I am present; but it is not part of my 
duties. 

The Chairman. Is there any official document in the office that 
would show who attended the opening of these bids or contracts ? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not know that we would have any official infor- 
mation in the office in regard to the matter. 

Mr. Ferris. These commissioners are appointed by the President 
of the United States? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. They draw no salary, do they? 

Mr. Meritt. They draw no salary. 

Mr. Ferris. The $5,000 is for their expenses ? 

Mr. Meritt. The $5,000 is for expenses of rent and heat and light 
and expenses of the secretary, and the item would also include travel- 
ing expenses. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they incur any other expense anywhere other than 
this $5 ,000 for which the Government is responsible ? 

Mr. MERrrr. No, sir. 
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Mr. Ferris. There is no appropriation or any amount carried in 
any other bill, or any other amount paid them? 

Mr. MERrrr. No, sir; and I am mclined to believe they expend 
more than is appropriated here out of their private funds. 

Mr. Ferris. Arfe you acquainted with the personnel of this board? 

Mr. Meritt. I have met a few of the members of the board. 

Mr. Ferris. How many members are there? 

Mr. Meritt. Possibly 10. 

Mr. Ferris. If you know, are they appointed by reason of any 
superior knowledge of Indian matters? 

Mr. Meritt. I could not tell you that. 

ilr. Ferris. Are you sufficiently well acauainted with the person- 
nel of that board to know whether or not tney have superior knowl- 
edge on Indian matters? 

Mr. Meritt. I know there are some very eminent men who are 
members of the board. 

Mr. Ferris. But are they eminent on Indian matters or other 
matters? 

Mr. Meritt. They occupy an important position in the affairs of 
their respective States. 

Mr. Ferris. But as to whether or not they have superior qualifica- 
tions as experts in Indian matters you do not know ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Who would know about that? 

Mr. Meritt. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs would know. 

Mr. Ferris. How long have the present members served on the 
board, if you know? 

Mr. Meritt. Some of the members have served for a long time. 

Mr. Ferris. Are they reappointed every four years, or do they 
serve for life unless removed for cause? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not believe they are appointed for a specified 
term. 

Mr. Ferris. They are removable on the order of the President, are 
they? 

Mr. Meritt. I think so. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they appear to be active and beneficial to the In- 
dian service in their work? 

Mr. Meritt. I think they are beneficial to the Indian service. 

Mr. Ferris. There is no friction between the two services? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir ; no friction whatever. 

Mr. Ferris. What did you say was the particular reason for rais- 
ing the amount from $4,000, as it has been before, to $5,000? 

Mr. Meritt. It is claimed by the board that the amount appro- 
priated is not sufficient to meet their expenses. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they contemplate a broadening of the scope of 
their duties, or is their point that they have been running behind 
heretofore ? 

Mr. Meritt. They feel if they can get this increased amount re- 
quested they can be more active m periorming the duties requii'ed of 
them by law. 

Mr. Burke. The board has, during the past year, secured the 
services of a new secretary, has it not? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes. Until recently Dr. Gates was the secretary. 
Mr. Phillips is now the secretary. 
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Mr. Burke. Is it now the purpose of the board to have an active 
secretary? 

Mr. Mbritt. So I am informed. Before we take up the next item 
I should like to call the attention of the committee to the report con- 
tained in Document No. 209, Sixty-second Congress, second session, 
regarding Indian schools and agency properties, showing the cost 
investment in school and agency properties entitled to share in the 
appropriations, general antf specific, made in the Indian appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Chairkan. How large a document is it? 

Mr. Merztt. The document is already printed, and it contains 
a great deal of information regarding Indian school buildings, and 
I think the committee will find a great deal of valuable information 
in the document. 

Mr. FwaoB. Did you want to put that in the record ? 

Mr. Mehitt. No ; I merely wanted to call attention to it. Also, jrou 
will find in Document No. 210, Sixty-sec(md Congress, second session, 
a statement of the cost of survey and allotment work on Indian 
reservati(»is. Attention is also invited to Document No. 20S, Sixty^ 
second Congress, second session, regarding moneys expended for irri- 
gation and drainage in the Indian service. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For payment of necessary in- 
terpreters, $8,000. I see you have omitted this — ^stricken it out. 

Mr. Meritt. The reasons for striking out this item are as follows : 

Pay of interpreters. 

Fiscal year ending June 30) 1912: 

Amount appropriated $8, 000. 00 
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Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated -8, 000. OQ 

Amount expended 6, 618. 18 
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Unexpended balances 1, 381. 82 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 6, 618. 18 

REASONS FOR CUTTING OUT APPROPRIATION FOR PAY OF INTERPRETERS. 

This appropriation is a survival of the days when few, if any, Indians spoke 
the English language, and an interpreter was needed at every agency as a 
medium of communication. 

There are few placed now where the employment of regular interpreters is 
necessary, most of the younger generation of Indians being able to spealc 
English. 

They are still needed at some places, and it is generally necessary to employ 
interpreters temporarily in connection with allotting and irrigation work, special 
investigations, etc., but they can always be paid from the appropriation used for 
other expenses of the agency or special work. Each activity can bear its part 
of the expense from other available funds without feeling the burden to any 
appreciable extent. 

There is no more reason now why there should be a specific appropriation for 
interpreters than for clerks or teachers or laborers. It complicates the book- 
keeping and accounting without being of any particular value. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For payment of Indian police, including chiefs of police at not to exceed fifty 
dollars per month each, and privates at not to exceed thirty dollars per month 
each, to be employed in maintaining order, and for the purchase of equipments 
and rations for policemen at nonration agencies, two hundred thousand dollars. 
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That is the same amount as asked for last year. 

Mr. Ferris. Before you pass that I will say that I had a letter 
from the local Indian superintendent in Oklahoma, and I had several 
conversations with him while I was home last summer to the effect 
that the law had increased the salary of the Indian chief of police to 
$50 from $30, and also the privates from $20 to $30 a month without 
increasing the total. That happened last year, and the a^ent at the 
Kiowa Agency, in my State, said that the act recited that the Indians 
needed the increase, but there was no money to pay it, and he thought 
the totals ought to be changed, or the salaries ought to be changed 
back. I took that up with Mr. Abbott, and he caused the matter to 
be looked up, and he said that that was true, that the law had not in* 
creased the amount, and that in raising the salary their thought had 
been to increase the efficiency and to elmiinate certain of the salaries. 
I accepted that as an answer, and I guess it is a ^ood answer. 

Mr. Meritt. You will see from the reading of the item in question 
that the salary is not to exceed $50 per month for chiefs of police and 
$30 per month for privates. That is the maximum amount to be paid. 
It is hoped by that wording of the bill to increase the efficiency of 
the service by getting more competent employees. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us whether or not that has been done? 
How has he exercised this discretion which he has to pay them at 
" not to exceed. $30 per month each? " Has he put them down to the 
old basis? 

Mr. Meritp. He has kept them down wherever it is possible to do 
so, but in cases like the Five Civilized Tribes it has been impossible 
to get chiefs of police for $30 a month. It has been necessary to 
increase the salary in that particular part of the country. 

The Chairman. Have you increased the salaries outside of Okla- 
homa? 

• Mr. Meritt. I could not say definitely, but I do not think there has 
been a general increase under this provision. 

The Chairman. Can you give us a general statement, so that it 
may be a part of the record at this pomt, of the amount you spent 
last year and the States in which it was spent? 

• Mr. Meritt. That is shown in the justification which I submit: 

Pay of Indian police. 

Fiscal year ending June 80, 1912, amount appropriated $200, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 200, 000. 00 

Amount expended ^ 186,572. 39 

Unexpended balance 13,427. 61 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 16G, 893. 65 

Subsistence^ ^ 4, 554. 83 

aothing 14; 422. 12 

Hardware and equipment— 399.54 

Forage . 265.25 

Mlfifcellaneous 37. 00 



186, 572. 30 
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INDIAN POLICE. 

Amonnt asked for, $200. 000. 

Over 660 police oflacers are being employed in order to maintain order on 
the various reservations throughout the United States. By the means of this 
body of men much has been accomplished toward bettering conditions on the 
various reservations. With the opening of the reservations throughout the 
country many questionable characters are drawn toward the Indian country 
and the necessity for the continuance of this force is more apparent. Out of 
this fund also is paid the equipment for the police and rations at nonration 
agencies. 

Mr. Burke. You do not want us to understand that any of the 
police of the Five Civilized Tribes are paid from this fund, do you! 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does not the justification that you have furnished 
show what was paid ? 

Mr. Burke. Only in gross amounts. 

Mr. Meritt. We do not go into detail and show the amount of 
money spent at each agency. 

The Chairman. The next item is "For compensation of judges of 
Indian courts, $12,000." 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification for this item, 
as follows : 

Pay of judgeSy India/n courts. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated 12, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated -r_ 12,000.00 

Amount expended 10, 927. 56 

Unexpended balance 1, 072. 44 

Analysis of expenditures, employees 10,927.58 

JUDGES OF INDIAN COURTS. 

Amount asked for, $12,000. 

This organization is an important link in the superintendent's means of 
maintaining order on the reservation. There are 126 Indian judges throughout 
the country. By this means the Indians are taught to recognize authority and 
law and to realize their responsibility not only to one another but to the entire 
community and the Government. As an educational institution it is as impor- 
tant a factor to the adult Indian as the school is to the minor. Many petty 
offenses are handled by this body under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Meritt. The amount requested is the same as last year. The 
police judges on Indian reservations tend toward keeping order on 
the various reservations, and it makes the Indians feeLthat they have 
a direct interest and duty in keeping order. 

Mr. Ferris, Do you not find those courts as a rule corrupt — ^the 
Indian courts? 

Mr. Meritt. They are absolutely under the control and jurisdic- 
tion of the superintendent, and wnen they show a disposition to be 
corrupt we change the judges. 
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Mr. Burke. They settle many little petty differences on the reser- 
vation. 

Mr. Meritt. Simply the petty quarrels among the Indians on the 
various Indian reservations. 

The Chairman. Could not the courts of the country perform the 
services performed by thetae judges in a more satisfactory manner? 

Mr. Meritt. The deeisione of the Indian poHce courts are approved 
by the superintendent before they go into effect. 

Mr. Ferris. And are of no validity until approved by him? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. It helps to make tne Indians believe that 
they have an imp<wtant part in the proper administration of their 
affairs. 

Mr. Ferris. What reservations have these courts? 

Mr. Meritt. The following table will give this information : 



Police employed in Five Civilised 
Tribes, Indian service 1911 and 1912: 

Union Agencv 

Judges employea in Indian service, 
1911 and 1912: 

Bladkfeet. . ., 

Cahuilla. . . .' 

Camp McDowell 

Oiieyenne River 

Coeur D'Alene 

Colville 

Crow 

Crow Creek 

Cushman 

Flathead 

Fort Apache « 

Fort Belknap 

Fort Berthofd 

Fort Hall 

Fort Peck 

Fort Totten 

Fort Yuma 

Ho<ma V^ley 

Kaibab 

Keshina 

Lac du Flambeau 

La JoUa 

Leech L^e 

Leupp 

Lower Brule 

Malki 

Martinez 

Mesa Grande 

Moapa River 



1911 



36 



3 
1 
1 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 



1912 



33 



1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
1 
2 
2 



3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
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Judges employed in IiKlian MTYite, 
1911 «nd 1912— Continued. 

Moqul 

Navajo 

HeahBay 

Nevada 

Otoe 

Pala 

I'echanga , 

Pima 

Pine Ridge 

Red Lake 

RfiDCOn 

Rosebud 

Sac and Fox, Iowa 

San Carlos 

San Juan 

San Xavier , 

Shlvwlts 

Soboba 

Standing Rock 

Tongue River 

Tulalip 

Turtle Mountain 

UmatUla ; 

Volcan (Mesa Grander 

Walker River 

Warm Springs 

Western Navajo 

Western Shoshone 

Yakima 



Total. 



ft 
3 

2 

2 



X 
8 
6 



1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 
3 
6 
3 
3 



1 
3 
3 
3 
3 



140 



1913 



6 
3 
2 

a 



3 
6 
2 



3 
1 
3 

2 

1 
2 
6 
3 
5 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
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The salaries of the Indian judges will average $84 per year for each person. 

In the fiscal year 1911 there was expended in the Five Civilized Tribes 
(Union) for Indian police $8,500.94. 

For the fiscal year 1912 there has been hypothecated for expenditure in the 
Five Civilized Tribes for Indian police $9,556. 

The Chairman. How is this money paid? Who makes out the 
voudiers? 

Mr. Meritt. •The superintendents of the reservations. They are 
paid venr small amounts. It is simply a nominal compensation. 

The Chairman. Are they full-blooded Indians or half-breeds or 
white men, and how are they selected? 

Mr. MERrrr. We usually tly to have selected the ablest men among 
the Indians on the reservation. 

The Chairman. Are they selected by petition from the Indian 
tribes ? 
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Mr. Mbhitt. They are selected by the Indiana through their tribal 
councils. 

The Chaibman. It is always a member of the tribe that is ap- 
pointed a judge? 

Mr. Mbritt. YeSjsir. 

The Chaibman. Tke next item has been stricken out and an item 
in lieu thereof has been inserted, as follows : 

For pay of special agents at two thousand dollars per annum ; for traveling 
and incidental expenses of such special agents, including sleeping-c£lr fare and 
a per diem of three dollars in lieu of subsistence when actually employed on 
daty in the fleW or ordered to the seat of government ; for transportation and 
incidental expenses of officers and clerlts of the Office of Indian Affairs when 
traveling on official duty ; for 'pay of employees not otherwise provided for ; 
and for other necessary expenses of the Indian service for which no other ap- 
propriation is available, one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

An increase of $10,000 is asked for. Can you give us the reason 
for that? 

Mr. Mebitt. I should like to submit a justification for this item, 
as follows : 

ContingencieSf Indian Department, 

Fiscal year aiding June 30, 1912 : 

Amount appropriated $115, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 115, 000. 00 

Amount expemded 100, 084, 68 

Unexpended balance 14, 915. 87 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 47, 920. 70 

Repair itaaterlal 812. 82 

Heat, light, and power 802. 00 

Subsistence 211.40 

Hardware, furniture, etc 1 1, 678. 36 

Medical supplies 847.25 

Purchase of live stock 460. 00 

Forage 3, 341. 27 

Traveling expenses 38, 170. 84 

Telephoning, etc • 1, 168. 49 

Stationery and office supplies 4, 188. 78 

Miscellaneous -1, 482. 77 

100, 084. 63 

CHANGE IN FOBM OF ITEM " CONTINGENCIES, INDIAN DEPARTMENT." 

The item as it appears in the act of 1912 is badly arranged and so indefinite 
as to make it difficult in some cases to determine whether expenses should be 
paid tibm this or some other appropriation. This is especially true with respect 
to " traveling and incidental expenses of ♦ ♦ ♦ other officers and employees 
of the Indian service." 

It is, obviously, not intended that all traveling expenses shall be paid from 
this appropriation; if they were, there would not be enough for this purpose 
aibne, to say nothing of anything else; yet with such a specific provision for 
such expenses there is always a doubt as to what appropriation shoul'd be used. 
These doubts, with the ever-present possibility of a disallowance by the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury, will be eliminated by the proposed change in 
phraseology. 
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Expenditurea for the fiscal -year 1911 from the appropriation " Contingencies, 

India/n Department, 1911" 

Miscellaneons allotment expenses 1308.00 

Irrigation 48.86 

Inspection 30, 513. 21 

Traveling expenses at superintendencies - 17, 520. 32 

Salaries of employees at superintendencies ^ 26, 379. 16 

Miscellaneous ! * 25, 315. 08 

Total 100, 084. 63 

The Chairman. Why did you find it necessary to rewrite this — 
to have this change in the wording? • 

Mr. Meritt. The law as it has read before we consider badly 
worded and rather indefinite, and it is in order to make it more 
specific that we have redrafted the item. 

The Chairman. Does it include any item not included in the old 
law? 

Mr. Meritt. This is the contingency fund of the Indian Office, and 
it is the catch-all for items that are not otherwise provided for. 
When dontingencies come up we pay them out of this item. We also 
pay our special agents from this item, including their traveling and 
other expenses. 

Mr. Burke. I notice that you estimate an increase of $10,000. 
What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. Meritt. We find that this fund runs short every year, and we 
are asking for a small increase so that at the close of the fiscal year 
we will not be cramped for funds to carry on the necessary work of 
(he bureau. 

Mr. Burke. This paragraph has been changed, and I should like 
to know the purpose for making the change. What difficulty did 
you have last year in performing the work and paying the expenses 
contemplated by this item? 

Mr. Meritt. We were constantly in fear last year that the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury would hold us up on some of our accounts 
for the reason that it might be interpreted that the traveling ex- 
penses of all Indian officials should be paid out of this particular item, 
including the other work that must be done under this item, and 
we have redrafted the bill so as to make it read, " For traveling and 
incidental expenses of such special agents," etc. 

Mr. Burke. That would be the two special agents, would it not? 
You say that they pay the special agents out of this item? 

Mr. Meritt. At $2,000. 

Mr. Burke. Oh ; it is not limited ? 

To what extent does the Indian Office send out clerks from the 
office officially to the different parts of the country and pay their 
expenses ? 

Mr. Meritt. The office has sent out six or eight of the clerks dur- 
ing the last year who have charge of important work to learn the 
conditions in the field, so that they can handle the questions prop- 
erly when they come up for administrative action in the office. For 
example, the gentleman in charge of the alloting section went out in 
the field this year to investigate certain alloting work, and as a re- 
sult of that trip he has a wider knowledge of the work coming under 

^ This Includes $5,251.63 expenses of 3 competency commissions. 
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his jurisdiction in the oflS.ce and is better equipped to handle it 
properly. 

Mr. Burke. The commissioner spends a good deal of time in the 
field, does he not? 

Mr. Meritt. The commissioner and the assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Burke. The commissioner and the assistant commissioner 
spent a great deal of time upon the different reservations during the 
past year, did th^y not? 

Mt. Meritt. Yes, sir. We have a statement here that will show 
the. expenses of oflScials of the Interior Department in the field — 
Document No. 318, Sixty-second Congress, second session. ^ 

Mr. Burke. You have numerous special agents and supervisors 
who are in the field a great. deal of the time? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And you still think it is necessary to send out the 
heads of different divisions on the different reservations in order 
thi|,t they may personally observe methods? 

Mr. Meritt.. Occasionally it is necessary that the chiefs of sections 
and divisions make a trip to certain Indian reservations to acquire 
an accurate knowledge of the conditions in order to handle them 
properly in the ofllce. 

Mr. Burke. Is it not the purpose of increasing this appropriation 
to enable you to more generally practice the sending out of clerks 
from the ofllce than you nave heretofore? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir; that was not the idea in asking for the in- 
crease. 

Mr. Burke. I notice that the item contains a provision " for trans- 
portation and incidental expenses of oflScers and clerks of the OflSce 
of Indian Affairs when traveling on oflicial duty." This is the first 
time that language has been suggested, and I was wondering if you 
were not asking for an increased appropriation, expecting to more 
generally practice the sending of clerks out than you have heretofore. 

Mr. Meritt. That is not the idea in asking for the increase. You 
vfill notice that the language of the old law reads "For traveling 
and incidental expenses of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
other officers and employees in the Indian service, including clerks 
detailed from the Bureau of Indian Affairs for special service in the 
field." Therefore we are not asking for any additional appropria- 
tion along those lines. 

Mr. Burke. You think there have been six or eight clerks during 
the past year who have gone into the field and who have been paid 
their expenses under this item? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. In. every instance you think it was necessary for the 
good of the service to send them out? 

Mr. Meritt. I think that the knowledge they gain aut in the field 
is well worth the small cost of the trip. 

Mr. Burke. You will appreciate, I presume, that it is establishing 
somewhat of a dangerous precedent to authorize clerks of a depart- 
ment to be sent generally throughout the country and have their 
expenses paid, and it ought not be authorized to any considerable 
extent, in my judgment. 

Mr. Mbiiitt. There will be an absolute limitation on the amount 
that can be expended because of the other work required under this 
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item, and a very small part of this appropriation will be used for 
that purpose. I might say that it is my impression thatxmdwr tiie 
law the ^er departments of the Government have auth(»rity to send 
the men employed in their departments out over the United States 
to attend to the duties of those departments. 

The Chairman. Have you not now men in the field who could do 
this service? 

Mr. Meritt. They could not convey the exact information to the 
mind of the derk or official in the department who is responsible for 
this particular class of work. For example, referring again to .the 
trip of thf clerk in charge of allotment work. He visited several 
reservations and brought back distinct ideas regarding the allot- 
ment service, and as a result has been able to save some money for 
the Government and to increase the efficiencv of that service. 

The Chaibman. What do you mean by the term " pay of special 
agents " ? What does that term specially include ? 

Mr. Meritt« That includes inspecting officials to visit differwt 
reservations and make investigationss. 

The CHAiRMAif. Then, instead of using the agents already on the 
ground, you propose to use special agents such as the Secretary of 
the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may suggest 
should be sent out? .• 

Mr. Mebitt. Sometimes complaints are made against certain auper- 
intendents and we send the special agents there to investigate tiaeae 
complaints. . ^ 

Mr. Ferris. Every reservation in the United States is presided 
over by an agent with a coterie of officials, is it not? 

Mr. Meritt. They are jmown now as superintendents. We have 
only one agent in the service at this time, I believe. 

Mr. Fi»Ris. You have a man in charge with a coterie of officials 
to look after these matters? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Febris. These special agents are to check them up and, in a 
iiieasure, to perform a duplicate service, are they ? 

Mr. Meritt. These special agents are not required to go on a res- 
ervation and perform administrative duties. They are simply re- 
quired to go there and investigate the work of the officials on that 
reservation and check up the work and report any deficiencies to 
the office, so that the commissioner may be able to l^eep in close touch 
with the work of the various field officials and employees. 

Mr. Ferris. They do not have power to remove restricti«Mas, do 
they? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. They do not have power to finally adjudicate any 
matter, do they? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. They do not have power to close up or conduct sales 
of Indian lands, do they ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. If this appropriation of $125,000 were made, what 
agencies will these special agents visit, and where is it proposed to 
use the agents that this appropriation provid^ for? 

Mr. Meritt. That would depend on the exigencies of the service. 
For example, we have about 6,000 employees in the Indian service 
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and about 145 superintendents scattered all over the western country, 
and conditions may arise on a reservation at any time that would 
require the attendance on that reservation of one of these special 
agents in order to check up the wGvk of the superintendent or some 
one of his employees. 

Mr. Ferris. You have 145 superintendents corresponding to what 
were formerly known as the Indian agents ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. You have Indian police in the field performing their 
duty; you have matrons in the field performing their service; you 
have farmers in the field performing their service. Would it not 
be possible to gather sufficient information for the benefit of the head 
of the Indian office in Washington from some of those various forms 
of service without having Congress provide for these special agents 
at all? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not think so. 

Mr. Ferris. Could you not exact of the farmer monthly or bi- 
monthly reports, or at least quarterly reports,' to the superiutendent, 
and could you not make similar exactions of your matrons, and ia 
that way secure the information as to what is actually going on in the 
field without making this appropriation for these special agents ? 

Mr. Meritt. Those officials, are required to mak:e reports to the 
superintendent in whose jurisdiction they may be working, but you 
will readily understand that where there are 6,000 employees under 
the jurisdiction of 145 superintendents handling property rights 
involving millions of dollars that some corruption is sure to exist, 
and it is necessary to have this inspecting force to keep in close touch 
with the conditions existing on reservations in order that frauds may 
not be perpetrated on the Indians. 

The Chairman. How many inspectors have you in the field now? 

Mr. Meritt. We have under the jurisdiction of Mr. Holcombe, 
who is the chief inspecting officer — ^Mr. Ellis, Mr. McConihe, Mr. 
Wadsworth, Mr. Pollock, Mr. Hinton, and Mr. Creel. Mr. Hinton 
is doing special work on the White Earth Reservation, and Mr. Creel 
is doing special work among the Indians of Utah, so the investigat- 
ing force is somewhat limited. That does not include the supervisors 
of the schools. 

The Chairman. Have you not made the supervisors of the schools 
in many instances the agent on that reservation ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 
. The Chairman. Have- not the agents been done away with in 
recent years ? 

Mr. Meritt. The agents' positions have been changed to the posi- 
tion known as superintendent, and the superintendents perform not 
only the duties of the superintendents of the schools, but the duties 
of the agents as well. We have the school service districted throug- 
out the country. We have what are known as six districts under the 
supervision of Mr. Peairs, who was formerly superintendent of 
Haskell Institute. There are six school supervisors who have charge 
of six districts. 

For instance, Mr. William M. Peterson is in charge of district 
No. 1, which includes Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
western Oklahoma, and Kansas. Mr. Frank A. Thacfcery is in 
charge of district No. 2, which includes Arizona, California, and 
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Nevada. William E. Rosecrans is in charge of district No. 3, wbich 
includes Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Fred A. 
Baker is in charge of district No. 4, which includes Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and Washington. Charles F. Peirce is in charge of district 
No. 5, which includes Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and Virginia. Mr. Brown is in charge of 
district No. 6, which includes eastern Oklahoma. 

The Chairman. Are they paid out of this appropriation? 

Mr. Meritt. No; these people are paid out of "school support." 
They are in charge of the Indian schools of the country. 

Tnf Chairman. Is there anything to prevent them from doing the 
inspecting work in connection with this work here in addition to the 
six inspectors you already have? Could you not require them to 
make any land of a report that you can require the regular inspectors 
to make ? 

Mr. Meritt. They are known as school men. 

The Chairman. But they are in the employment of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But they travel and have their traveling expenses 
provided for; is that not true? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, there are 12 general inspectors that you 
have that the Indian Office can control at any time? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. ... 

The Chairman. Do you not think that is sufficient in addition to 
the six that you already have employed — the regular agents and 
school superintendents and other employees? 

Mr. Meritt. The 12 inspectors include both the school supervisors 
and the special agents. Tnat is our inspection force now. We think 
they are sufficient to perform the work now required of them. 

Mr. Ferris. If this section should be stricken out, and in lien 
thereof a direct appropriation of $50,000 made, and the commissioner 
given full jurisdiction over it to use for himself and his associates 
here in the Indian Office in investigating irregularities of a nature 
sufficiently grave which the local superintendents could not reach, 
what disaster would follow to the Indian service ? 

Mr. Meritt. I would rather see the reduction made on almost any 
other item in the bill, for the reason that this item already is hardly 
sufficient to meet the demands that are made on it by the service. 

Mr. Ferris. But you could, without any great sacrifice to the 
service, exact of these school inspectors and of these farmers and of 
these 145 superintendents the information you desire? 

Mr. Meritt. The farmers and the superintendents are the very 
people that are ^oing to be investigated by these special agents, ana 
they would not likely furnish the office information that would injure 
their official standing. It has been found necessary to dismiss a num- 
ber of superintendents during the last year, and the office could not 
have had the data necessary to take that action if it had been de- 
pendent on the reports submitted by the superintendents and the em- 
ployees under the superintendent. It requires an outside mttn to go 
on a reservation and discover the irregularities there. In the Indian 
service, just like the employees in another service, some of them are 
liable to become corrupt. 
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Mr. Ferris. That is undoubtedly true. But the thought suggested 
to me is this : I do not want to argue the matter in the record, but I 
do feel that I ought to say that you have an indeterminable lot of 
officers in the field already performing their various functions, and 
then to make these large appropriations for special agents who have 
no mission to perform other than to collect data regarding what other 
officials are doing, and who have no power to finally adjudicate any 
matter, it seems to me that those appropriations would be the proper 
ones to carve on rather than the others. In other words, to appro- 
priate money either of the Federal Government or reimbursable irom 
the Indian fund to men who must of necessity go to the very sources 
that they are investigating to get their information does not seem to 
me to be money well spent. 

Mr. Meritt. I would say that, inasmuch as this matter involves a 
question of important policy, it should be answered by the commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Meritt, in addition to the inspectors, supervisors, 
etc., that you have enumerated, there is also a force of special agents 
or inspectors under the Secretary, is there not? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. They also do work along the same line that the inspec- 
tors do that are under the commissioner? 

Mr. Meritt. That applies to two or three inspectors under the 
Secretary's unmediate lurisdiction who investigate conditions on the 
Indian reservations and take up for special work certain Indian 
problems. 

Mr. Burke. When you say " two or three," do you mean two or 
three who do not do anything else than Indian work? 

Mr, Meritt. They devote practically their entire time to Indian 
work. 

Mr. Burke. And inspectors that may be employed in other bureaus 
of the Interior Department would be in addition to these two or 
three? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. The inspectors under the supervision of the 
Secretary are sometimes detailed to do other work than that con- 
nected with the Indian service. 

The Chairman. Are the reports that they file in writing? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There are two items here — one for work in " con- 
tinuing the work of classifying and indexing the files of the Indian 
Office.^ 

Mr. Ferris. That is a supplemental estimate. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For pay of additional employees not otherwise provided for, at Chippewa Lake 
Superior, Fort Lapwai, New York, Sac and Fox of Iowa, Sac and Fox of Okla- 
homa, Seneca, Oklahoma, Shawnee, Shivwitz, Tomah, and Winnebago Agencies, 
twenty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

What is the necessity for that? 

Mr. Meritt. Those are employees that we want to provide for 
specifically at the reservations named. 

The Chairman. Have you never had employees there before? 

Mr. Meritt. We have had employees there, but they have been paid 
out of the contingency fund. 
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The Chaieman. Do you reduce the general fund that they have 
been paid out of in maldng this special appropriation? 

Mr. MiBaoTT. It is the policy of the department to provide specif- 
ically for these employees rather than to pay them out of the general 
fund. 

The Chaibman. Then, do you reduce the general fund given in the 
appropriation by the amount here in making this epecial appropri- 
aiionf 

Mr. Mebitt. The general estimates are reduced over $100,000. 

The Chaibman. Was this taken into consideration when that re- 
duction was jmade — ^this $20,000? 

Mr. Mebitt. Yes, sir; including this $20,000. Our estimates, in- 
cluding our supplemental estimates, make the amount requested this 
?ear less by over $100,000 than was appropriated last year for the 
ndian service. We have prepared already proposed amendments 
to take the place of this item, to be inserted in the bill at the proper 
place. 

Mr. BuBKE. Do I understand that if this item is allowed it will not 
actually increase the employees who are at these reservations? 

Mr. Mebitt. By makmg this special appropriation you will not 
actually increase the appropriation or the employees for this class of 
work. 

The Chaibman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of Indians on reservations in Arizona and New 
Mexico, three hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

There is an increase of $50,000 in that item. Can you give the 
reason for adding the $50,Q00, Mr. Meritt? 

Mr. Mebitt. In support of this item I should like to submit a 
justification, as follows : 

Support of Indians in Arizona and New Mexico. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $330, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 330, 000. 00 

Amount expended 312, 844. 63 

Unexpended balance 17, 156. 37 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 169, 937. 39 

Construction and repairs 2, 431. 31 

Heat, light, and power 9, 946. 96 

Subsistence 35, 663. 10 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 1, 310. 37 

Hardware, implements, etc. 45, 831. 53 

Furniture and household .goods 1, 663. 25 

Medical supplies 5, 420. ©9 

Live stock 5, 445. 00 

Forage 23, 365. 42 

Traveling expenses ' 3, 149. 77 

Telegraithing and telephoning 266. 65 

Stationery ^ J» 206. 08 

Sheep dip 3. 189. 25 

Seed 2, 614. 82 

Miscellaneous ^» *^^' ^^ 

Total 312, 844. 63 
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SUPPORT OP INDIANS IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO — AMOUNT ASKED FOR, $380,00a 

There are over 20 superintendencies in these two Territories, with a total 
population of over 56,000 Indians to be supported from this fund. These In- 
dians are engaged largely in stock raising, and to assist them in this industry 
about $40,000 has been expended for the purchase of stock, which has b^ed 
issued to the Indians in order to place them on a self-supporting basis. Prac- 
tically one-half 6t the amount appropriated this year was used for the payment 
of salaries, traveling expenses, fuel for the maintenance of the plants, forage for 
the stock, and other items necessary to properly administer the affairs of these 
Indians. The increase in the estimate is for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional educational facilities for these Indians as a part of their civilization. 

Mr. Meritt. We are asking for the increase of $50,000 in this ap- 

Eropriation, so that we can use the extra $50,000 in educating the 
adians on the Navajo Reservation. We should like to have an 
amendment inserted here, to read about as follows : 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may use not to 
exceed fifty thousand dollars of this appropriation for educating Indian chil- 
dren on the Navajo Reservation. 

We will submit the exact wording of the amendment that we 
should like to have. 

The Chairman. That would not change the figures you have here. 
It would simply be a direction that part of this money should be used 
for that purpose, which I understand you have not the right to do 
under the present law. 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir ; under the comptroller's decision we would b^ 
confined to the general school item of $1,420,000, and we use this ap- 
propriation for agency purposes and not for school purposes. I haye 
the exact language or the amendment we would like to offer to be 
inserted after the word " dollars," on page 12, line 26, of the bill. 

We should also like to have an amendment passed striking out 
the words " on reservations," page 12, lines 24 and 25. That was an 
error made in the printing of the bill. It was not intended that those 
words should be included. We suggest that the item be amended by 
striking out those words, for the reason that there are a number of 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico who are not on Indian reserva* 
tions, and the comptroller may limit us in the use of this appropria- 
tion if those words are not stricken out. 

Mr. Ferris. I think that would be a wise provision. 

The Chairman. If there be no objection, the words " on reserva- 
tions " will be stricken out. ' 

Mr. Burke. I notice in your statement on page 95, Mr. Meritt, that 
it appears that about $40,000 has been expended for the purchase 
of stock which has been issued to these Indians in order to place 
them on a self-supporting basis, and $5^445 of that amount was ex- 
pended last year, I should infer from this statement? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Is it expected that it will be necessary to continue to 
purchase additional stock? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Then you have not progressed far enough yet in fur* 
nishing them with stock and implements and other things to make 
them sufficiently self-supporting so that you can begin to reduce the 
appropriation? 

30715—12 5 
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. Mr. Meritt. No, sir; I think the Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico are in more urgent need of appropriations than the Indians of 
almost any other State. They are not like the Indians of the North- 
west. They have not valuable farming lands and large reservations 
that can be thrown open and the proceeds used for their benefit. 

Mr. Burke. Is the $35,663 item for subsistence to pay largely for 
rations that are issued to Indians who may need assistance? 

Mr. Meriti'. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is partly a gratuitous appropriation, is it not? 

Mr: Meritt. The entire appropriation is gratuitous. 

Mr. Burke. The $23,000 item for forage is to provide feed for the 
horses, I presume. 

Mr. Meritt. To provide feed for the cattle, horses, and stock used 
in the Indian service, and also for the Indians if necessary. 

Mr. Burke. Have you any information personally that you can 
give to the committee as to what progress these Indians have made 
toward self-support? 

Mr. Meritt. The Navajo Indians are gradually accumulating herds 
of sheep and cattle. They are making some process. The Navajo 
Indians are very much in need of school facilities for their work. 
There are possibly several thousand Indian children living on the 
Navajo Reservations who are not provided with school facilities. The 
Indians in the Southwest are good workers. They are willing to 
work, but are handicapped on account of certain conditions ana the 
lack of water. 

Mr. Burke. I understand you, then, to state that quite a consider- 
able portion of these Indians are not now provided with any schools? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Why is it that an appropriation has not been sug- 
gested heretofore, if you know, for the construction and maintenance 
of schools among these Indians the same as others ? 

Mr. Meritt. I could not answer that question, Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the size of the allotments of land to these 
Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. There are comparatively few Indians in the* South- 
west who have been allotted. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they own reservations? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; a number of reservations have been set aside 
by Executive order. You know that there are two classes of reserva- 
tions ; there are treaty reservations and Executive order reservations. 

Mr. Ferris. And most of these are Executive order reservations? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And what would the amount be per capita if it were 
allotted and divided among them? 

Mr. Meritt. If we allot those Indians under the general allotment 
act we will allot them not to exceed 40 acres of irrigable land, 80 
acres of agricultural land, and 160 acres of grazing land. 

Mr. Ferris. What I was trying to get at was, if that was done, 
would they have large areas of surplus lands to sell, from which 
funds would be derived ? 

Mr. Meritt. The lands down there are not very valuable, because 
they have insufficient water. By the time we get through allotting 
the Indians we will allot them around the rivers and streams and 
take up the water. 
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Mr. Ferris. The surplus will be of no value then? 

Mr. Meritt. Very little value. 

Mr. Ferris. They have no trust funds? 

Mr. Meritt. Noj sir. 

Mr. Ferris. This whole expenditure of $380,000, if made, is a 
gratuity ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Last year you spent $312,844.63 and had a residue of 
$17,155.37. 

Mr. Meritt. That does not mean that we did not expend the 
entire appropriation, but we only used that amount of the appropria- 
tion up to July 1. 

Mr. Ferris. You have outstanding obligations? 

Mr. Meritt. After July 1 obligations may come in that will take 
that amount up. 

Mr. Ferris. Your idea, then, is to increase this appropriation 
$50,000 and to put in a proviso that the Secretary, in his discretion, 
may use $50,000 for the education of those remnant roving bands 
of Navajos? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He has no authority of law now to do that under 
the general act. 

Mr. Meritt. We have authority of law to use the appropriation 
contained in the item in the general appropriation bill known as 
" Indian school support," but it is not suflScient to cover the entire 
field. We use as much of that appropriation as we can spare, and 
at the same time meet the conditions and needs in other parts of 
the Indian country. 

Mr. Burke. It comes back to the question, which we had up last 
year, whether these appropriations for general education among the 
Indians ought not to be in one sum rather than having them in 
different items. For instance, you are coming now to the item of 
$89,900. That is an Indian school. That is not a nonreservation 
school, is it? 

The Chairman. We will take that up next. 

Mr. Meritt. It is classed as a nonreservation school. 

The Chairman. Will you explain the reason for the next item: 

For support and education of two hundred Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Fort Mojave, and for pay of superintendent, thirty-six thousand six hundred 
dollars; for general repairs and improvements, three thousand three hundred 
dollars; in all, thirty-nine thousand nine hundred dollars. 

I see two or three amendments there. Will you explain to us the 
reason for those amendments? 

Mr. Meritt. That item is in connection with the school at Fort 
Mojave. We are asking for a small increase for all the specifically 
provided for schools this year, so that we can increase in a small 
degree the salaries of some of the employees, who are now paid such 
meager salaries that it is hard to keep them in the service. You 
will notice that we are also asking for a small increase in some of the 
items throughout the bill for general repairs and improvements to 
these schools which are specifically provided for. We find that the 
appropriations heretofore made have not been sufficient to keep up 
the plants to the condition in which they should be kept, and as the 
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plants are growing older it requires a little more money each year 
to keep them in good condition. 

The Chairman. Does the explanation you give on pages 96 to 98 
of the justification show these reasons? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; we state the reasons why we should like to 
have the increase. The justification is as follows: 

Indian school, Fort Mojave, Ariz, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $39,100.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 38, 100. 00 

Amount expended 33, 895. 14 

Unexpended balance 4, 204. 86 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees. ^ 12, 330. 91 

Repairs and improvements 2,023.22 

Heat, light, and power 5,495.33 

Subsistence : 6, 262. 99 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 4,041.92 

Hardware, implements, etc 1, 976. 32 

Furniture and household goods 463.66 

School-room supplies 269. 51 

Medical supplies 283. 61 

Live stock 70. 00 

Forage : 390. 13 

Traveling expenses 149. 75 

Stationery and office supplies 85. 36 

Miscellaneous 52.43 

Total 33, 895. 14 

Support, education, etc • 36, 600. 00 

Repairs and improvements 3, 300. 00 

Total 39, 900. 00 

Total value of school plant $99, 517. 94 

Total salaries $13, 900. 00 

Number of employees 19 

Capacity of school 200 

Enrollment : 200 

Average attendance 186 

Appropriation, 1911 : 

Support, education, etc $35, 100. 00 

General repairs and improvements 3,000.00 

Total 38, 100. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 1» 600. 00 

Operation 30, 271. 92 

Plant 2, 023. 22 

Total 33, 895. 14 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant and 

new construction l^^- 30 

Appropriation, 1912: ok -inn aa 

Support, education, etc 35, 100. 00 

Repairs and Improvements : *, 000. 00 

Total 39, 100. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913 : ot 7«a nn 

Absolute necessities ^<» *W- "" 
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For the fiscal year 1913 the superintendent of Fort Mojave Indian School 
; estimated for $2,300 for repairs and Improvements and $35,400 foi the support 

of the school. 

Certain of the salaries paid are low, and It is deemed necessary to Increase 
these, for which $1,000 additional Is estimated. 

Repairs and improvements are needed to an extent somewhat greater than 
is shown by the figures above given, for which reason $3,300 has been consid- 
ered a moderate estimate for the purpose. 

Mr. Burke. You give the cost per capita at $159.30. That is 
below the average, I believe. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. It runs usually about $167, does it not? 

Mr. Meritt. That is supposed to be the average cost per capita. 

Mr. Burke. The average attendance, I see, is 196. 

In order that we may understand it, and so we will not have to 
take it up in each instance hereafter, under the item, " Expenditures, 
1911," will you please explain what is meant by the words " admin- 
istration, operation, and plant," so that we will know exactly what 
is meant by that division? 

Mr. Meritt. The item " administration " is to cover the salary of 
the superintendent ; the item " plant " is to cover the cost of keeping 
up the 'plant; and the item "operation" is to cover the general ex- 
penses of the school. 

Mr. Burke. Including subsistence of the children? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And of the teachers, I presume? 

Mr. Burke. And employees generally? 

Mr. Meritt. The item " operation " covers all the other expenses 
in connection with this school not covered by administration and 
keeping up the plant. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and education of seven hundred Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Phoenix, Arizona, and for pay of superintendent, one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand four hundred dollars; for general repairs and improve- 
ments, nine thousand dollars; In all, one hundred and thirty thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

There is an increase there of $3,000. 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification in support of 
this item, as follows : 

Indian school, Phoenix, Ariz, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $127, 400. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 127, 400. 00 

Amount expended 122, 977. 42 

Unexpended balance 4, 422. 58 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 45, 527. 71 

Construction and repairs 6, 314. 57 

Heat, light, and power 10, 743. 25 

Subsistence 24, 008. 86 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 18, 870. 34 

Hardware, implements, etc 6, 577. 17 

Furniture and household goods 3,234.68 

School-room supplies 422. 69 
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Analysis of expenditures — Continued. 

Medical supplies $654. M 

Live stock 1, 145. 00 

Forage 2, 176. 21 

Traveling expenses 14. 95 

Telephone service — 180. 00 

Stationei^ and office supplies 222.28 

Printing supplies 1, 006. 87 

Miscellaneous ., 1, 878. 25 

Total 122, 977. 42 

Support, education, etc- $121, 400. 00 

Bepairs and improvements :. 9, 000. 00 

Total ; 130, 400. 00 

Total value of school plant $371, 847. 50 

Total salaries $48, 270. 00 

Number of employees 66 

Capacity of school \ 700 

Enrollment 734 

Average, attendance '. 678 

Appropriation, 1911 : * 

Support, education, etc • $119, 400. 00 

General repairs and improvements 8, 000. 00 

Total 127, 400. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 2, 550. 00 

Operation 114, 112. 85 

Plant 66, 314. 57 

^-^— ^— ■ — ^^— ^^ 

Total 122, 977. 42 

Cost per capita exclusive of repairs and Improvements to 
plant and new construction, $158.94. 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc. 119, 400. 00 

Repairs and improvements 8, 000, 00 

Total 1 127, 400. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 129, 400. QO 

Urgent needs 23, 000. 00 

Total 152, 400. 00 

The increase requested of $1,000 for repairs and improvements for the Pho^ilx 
Indian School above the amount appropriated for the fiscal years 1911 and 1912 
Is for repairing the school water system, which is very necessary, in addition to 
the other repairs and improvements contemplated for 1913. 

The additional amount of $2,000 for support over the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1912 is required in order to increase the salaries of certain employees 
to a reasonable and sufficient compensation for their services. 

Mr. Meritt. The Phoenix School is one of the large nonreservatiou 
(schools in the Indian service. It is located in the Southwest among 
the Indians, and it is doing a valuable service there. They also have 
a hospital connected with this school, and we are taking care of a 
good many of the Indians who are afflicted with tuberculosis and 
trachoma at this hospital. We are asking for a small increase over 
last year for the same reasons given in connection with the appro- 
priation for the Fort Mojave School. 
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Mr. Burke. Can you tell us what salaries it is proposed to increase 
and what the salary is for that it is proposed to increase? 

Mr. Meritt. There are a nxunber of employees at this school who 
are receiving very low salaries, but the Indian OflSce has not yet de- 
cided who will get the increases if the increased appropriation is 
allowed. 

Mr. Burke. I wish to ask one general question. Can you tell us, 
Mr. Meritt, what the maximum salary is that is paid at any of tilt* 
Indian schools, not including the Carlisle School or any other school 
anywhere near as large as that? Take the average Indian school, 
and what is the salary of the superintendent ? 

Mr. Meritt. The salaries of the superintendents vary from $900 to 
$2,500 a year. The average salary at the average reservation 
amounts to from $1,500 to $1,800 a year. 

Mr. Ferris. Have you had any resignations by reason of the low 
salaries being paid ? 

Mr. Meritp. We have a great manv resignations in the Indian 
service because of the low salaries and the environments being un- 
satisfactory. People who have received good educations are not 
particularly anxious to go out on Indian reservations far removed 
rrom civilization and devote their exclusive time to this work at such 
small salaries. 

Mjf. Ferris. You think efficiency demands increases generally 
throughout the school service? 

Mr. Meritt. I think justice to the employees require increases in a 
large number of cases. 

The Chairman. The next item is as follows : 

For support and education of one hundred pupils at the Indian school at 
Truxton Canyon, Arizona, and for pay of superintendent, nineteen thousand 
seven hundred dollars; for general repairs and improvements, four thousand 
dollars ; in all twenty-three thousand seven Jiundred doUars. 

There is an increase of $2,500 asked for there. 
Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification for this item 
as follows : 

Indian school, Trusoton Canyon, Ariz. 

HscRl year ending .Tune 30, .1912, amount appropriated $21, 20(X00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1011 : 

Amount appropriated 21, 200. 60 

Amount expended 19,820.48 

Unexpended balance 1,379. 52 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 7, 871. 96 

Construction and repairs ^ 2,901.22 

Heat, light, and power 1, 966. 88 

Subsistence 2, 365. 02 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 2, 696. 48 

Hardware, implements, etc 862. 59 

Furniture and household goods 578.38 

Schoolroom supplies 164. 92 

Medical supplies .. 162, 3$ 

Live stock 1 1 472. 70 

Forage i 250.68 

Stationery and office supplies 26.68 

Miscellaneous 61.58 

19, 820. 48 
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Support^ ^dtieation, etc $19,100. 00 

Repairs and improvements 4, 000. 00 

Total 23, 700. 00 

Total value of school plant '. $87, 420. OO 

Total salaries $8, 080. 00 

Number of employees 11 

Clapaclty of school 100 

Enrollment 83 

Average attendance 73 

Appropriation, 1911: 

' Support, education, etc $18,200.00 

General repairs and improvements$ $3,000.00 



t 



Total $21, 200. 00 



Expenditures, 1911: 

. : Administration.--,-: ^ 1, 500. 00 

Operation 15, 419. 26 

,. ■■ Plant — 2^ 901,. 22 

' Total „- 19,820.48 



< » 



;/ - Cost per capita exclusive of repairs and improvements to 

plant and new construction 208.84 

llppropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 18,200.00 

;.!• Repairs and improvements 3,000.00 

Totals— 21,200.00 

Supe'*iiitendent's estimates for 1913 : 

Absolute necessities— 19, 300. 00 

Urgent needs 6,700.00 



I I 



Total-^ 26, 000. 00 

In justification for the high per capita required to maintain the Truxton 
Canyon Indian school the following explanation is offered : 

This school, obtains its enrollment from the Walapai Reservation on which 
Uiere are 139 children of school age. Of this scholastic population 83 are en- 
rolled in this school. The superintendent states that of this population 65 are 
Ineligible, because of ill health, mental weakness, or physical deformity, leav- 
ing 74 eligible pupils. The superintendent has, however, enrolled of this total 
population 83 pupils ; he apparently permitting some of the ineligibles to enroll. 
His average attendance is 74. The capacity of; this school is 100. It requires 
practically the same employee force to conduct the school for 74 to 83 pupils 
ap it would were the school filled to its full capacity, and likewise it requires, 
practically the same amount to be expended for maintenance and up-keep of 
the physical plant. For that reason the per capita cost at this particular 
school has been high. The superintendent expects, during the next year, to 
have improved the condition of these ineligible pupils to an extent which will 
permit of their attending school regularly, which will reduce the per capita cost 
of its maintenance. 

. Mr. Burke. I should like to ask you, Mr. Meritt, in relation to the 
per capita cost of this school being $203.84, whereas the other two 
schools were $158 in one instance and $159 in the other. 

Mr. Meritt. This is a small school and of course it costs more per 
capita to keep up a small plant than it does a large plant, and in the 
justification you will note that they have had a good deal of sickness 
at this school, and a number of the children have been out of the 
sdiool on account of ill health, they especially suffering from 
trachoma, I believe. They are getting these children in better condi- 
tion, and they will soon be able to return to the school, and that will 
reduce the cost per capita. 
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The average cost per capita for the education of Indian children 
at nonreservation boarding schools and reservation boarding schools, 
exielusive of new construction and repairs and improvements, is as 
follows: 

Nonreservation schools $177. 71 

Reservation boarding scliools 166. 44 

This includes telegraphing and transpjortation of Indian supplies 
and transportation of Indian school pupils to and from their homes, 
which items were not included in figuring the per capita cost in 
previous years. A large portion of the difference between nonreser- 
vation and reservation schools may be ascribed to the cost of trans- 
porting pupils to and from school, which is an expense not required 
in the operation of the reservation schools. Furtnermore, the non- 
reservation schools have a higher grade of employees as a general 
proposition, they giving a higher grade of education, and this will 
account to some extent for the difference in cost between the non; 
i-eservation schools and the reservation schools. Again, more of the 
pupils of nonreservation schools are retained at school during the 
summer vacation, and the cost of subsistence of these pupils amounts 
to a considerable sum in the aggregate. 

The Chairman. The next item is : For constructing a dike to pro- 
tect allotments on the Fort Mojave Indian Reservation, $33,000. 

Mr. Valentine. I desire to submit the following justification : 

Fort Mojave, Ariz, 

Number of Indians 882 

Irrigable area under project acres— 1,300 

Estimated cost per acre $25.38 

Estimated cost of project $33,000.00 

No expenditures to July 1, 1911. 

Estimated value of land when irrigated, $75 to $150. 

Ten thousand six hundred and eleven dollars and ninety-three cents had been 
(expended on this reservation for irrigation to June 30, 1911. 

In order that the Indians may avail themselves of the free water to be de^ 
livered for 1,000 acres of land by the Cotton Water & Irrigation Co., it will be 
necessary to construct a dike to protect the lands against overflow from the 
Colorado River and a small pumping plant to irrigate 300 acres of land which 
is too high to be irri^ted by gravity. The Indian Office inserted an item in the 
estimate for 1913 for $33,000 for this work. 

This Should be a nonreimbursable appropriation. These Indians have had 
* little if any assistance from the Gfovernment. The construction of this diKe 
will enable them to receive free water from the Cotton Land & Water Co. suffi- 
cient for the irrigation of 1,000 acres of land ; but a portion of the allotments 
being located above the flow line of the company's canal it will be necessary 
to elevate water from the canal for some 300 acres, requiring the installation of 
a small pumping plant at an estimated cost of $8,000. 

The Chairman. What did you have last year on this ? 

Mr. Valentine. It is a new item entirely. 

The Chairman. What is the immediate necessity for constructing 
this dike? Have there been any excessive rainfalls in that country 
that has caused erosion, etc.? 

Mr. VAiiENTiNE. No, sir; these lands, as I understand it, are sub- 
ject to overflow from the Colorado River. Is that the cause, Mr. 
Holt? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Valentine. And now that the Indians are about to be put on 
an industrial basis on their allotments it is necessary to protect them 
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by this dike, because they can use the water, and they should be 
further safe^arded. ^ J 

The Chairman. Is this the lowest band of Indians on the Colorado 
Eiver? 

Mr. Valentine. They are the most southern on the Colorado Eiver 
and the Yuma. 

The Chairman. How far below the Yuma is this band of Indians? 

Mr. Valentine. They are apparently at least 70 miles or mote 
north of the Colorado Kiver, which is, in tum^ a considerable dis- 
tance north of the Yuma. 

The Chairman. Is it in Arizona or New Mexico ? 
. Mr. Valentine. Arizona. 

The Chairman. Have you had a complete estimate made of the 
amount of work that it will take for the side levee to prevent the 
overflowing of these lands? 

Mr. Valentine. Mr. Hill, of our service, prepared it and Mr. 
Code submitted it. 

The Chairman. Is this only a starter of this proposition or does it 
contemplate a complete levee to protect these lands permanently ? 

Mr. Holt. It will be complete, so far as that 1,300 acres is con- 
cerned. 

The Chairman. What is the full estimate? 

Mr. Holt. $33,000— $25,000 for the dike and $8,000 for a little 
pumping plant to irrigate 300 additional acres. 

The Chairman. Have there been any wells bored there so as to 
secure water sufficient to enable you to state whether or not the water 
would be suitable for the irrigation of crops ? 

Mr. Holt. They are to irrigate with Colorado River water, fur- 
nished by the Cotton Land & Water Co. In consideration of a right 
of way across the northern part of the reservation, it is to furnish 
water for 1,000 acres of land. In order to irrigate that land, we 
have to build a dike to protect the land against overflow of the Colo- 
rado River. 

The Chairman. When was that grant made to this company? 

Mr. Holt. Several years ago, and they are doing work on that 
now. The canal across that particular part of the reservation was 
made sometime ago; I think, before 1900. 

The Chairman. .Will this 1,000 acres be sufficient foi* these 
Didians ? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir ; they have been allotted south of there, on the 
public domain, and on December 1, 1910, the President directed the 
reservation of every even section of land, and they were to be allotted 
15 acres, I believe. 

The Chairman. How do you propose to get this water? 

Mr. Holt. These Indians will have to buy water from the Cotton 
Land & Water Co. 

The Chairman. Where will the lands be — ^these lands on the public 
domain you are supposed to supply them with ? . 

Mr. Holt. The reservation was created by Executive Order 1267 
on the 1st of December, 1910, of every even section. The railroad 
owns the other section. 

The Chairman. Then, if you are to get water from this company, 
why is it necessary to build this dike? 
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Mr. Holt. That water is only for 1^00 acres, but there is a large 
area down there that the Indians will have to purchase water for 
from the company. The company was only to furnish water for 
1,000 acres on the Fort Mohave ileservation. That was before this 
extension was made. The Indians allotted on the public domain 
which has been placed in the reservation will have to purchase 
their water, but this $33,000 does not affect those that were allotted 
on the public domain ; it is simply in order to get the free water that 
the company has agreed to furnish. 

The Chairman. How many would be affected by it ? 

Mr. Holt. Eighty-six allottees. 

The Chairman. How many men are there? 

Mr. Holt. There are 882 of these Indians altogether. The others 
are allotted on the public domain, or what was the public domain. 

The Chairman. Is not this a large amount or money to supply 
water for a few Indians? 

Mr. Holt. It would be an acreage cost of $25. 

J'he Chairman. Is that for 1,000 acres ? 

Mr. Holt. It is for 1,300; it includes this 1,000 and the 300 acres 
to be served by the pumping plant. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say that the water company 
gave free water for 1,000 acres. 

Mr. Hoi/r. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And this is in addition to that? 

Mr. Holt. It is to be applied to the building of a dike so they can 
make use of this water for that 1,000 acres, and the pumping plant is 
for 300 acres, which is estimated at $8,000. 

Mr. Ferbis. Have these Indians any trust fund ? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they have a uniform allotment? 

Mr. Hoi/r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is it ? 

Mr. Holt. Fifteen acres. 

Mr. Ferris. There are 882 of them, and 86 of them would be bene- 
fited by this approj)riation ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And for 1,000 acres they secure water from the Cotton 
Land & Water Co. by reason of their granting to the company a 
right of way across the land ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And this appropriation is to erect a dike so they can 
avail themselves of that water, and also to erect a small pumping 
plant for the purpose of irrigating 300 acres of high land that can 
not be reached by this other proposition ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Mr. Febris. And this is a new item, never carried before in any 
bill? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. How have these Indians lived down there heretofore? 

Mr. Holt. I can not answer that. 

Mr. Ferris. Can you tell us, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Valentine. I can not give you any definite information on 
that 
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Mr. Ferris. Have any of you here been down there on the reserva- 
tion personally, to find out how they lived? 

Mr. Holt. I have not. 

Mr. Hill. They are probably living like the Yuma Indians do at 
Fort Yuma, where the overflow of the river provides sufficient mois- 
ture to raise crops. 

Mr. Ferris. If this appropriation of $33,000 is made, and it only 
benefits 86 of the allottees — that is, just a little less than one-tenth of 
them — ^how long will it be before the other nine-tenths of them will 
be here asking for an additional .appropriation to protect their land ? 

Mr. Holt. I think provision is made by contemplating that wher- 
ever they were to be allotted 20 acres they could dispose of 5 acres in 
excess or their regular allotment in order to buy water from this com- 
pany for the lands retained by them. 

!Mr. Ferris. Buf they could not sell 5 acres of dry land and get 
money enough to irrigate 15 acresj 

Mr. Holt. The 5 acres will be in these tracts 

Mr. Ferris (interposing). That has been allotted to them? ^ 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Then the 20 acres of land allotted to the other nine- 
tenths of those Indians is u-rigable land? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And is now subject to attachment to some irrigation 
plant so it can be watered ? 
! Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Have you made a careful estimate to ascertain whether 
they can dispose of 5 acres of their land and retain 15 acres and get 
water sufficient for the rest of it — that is, for the land retained ? 

Mr. Holt. I think that was figured on by Mr. Code. Mr. Code 
submitted an estimate showing what it would cost these Indians to 
get water from this company, which is $25 per acre, and a certain 
amount for maintenance for the ditches and levees, and, in talking 
with him, it seemed that they could dispose of this land at a good 
price — ^sufficient to pay for the water for the land retained. 

Mr. Ferris. So that you feel pretty sure they will not ask for any 
more appropriation if this one is made? 
.' Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

' Mr. Ferris. What per cent of the Indians actually make agricul- 
tural use of these lands ? 

Mr. Holt. I do not know, but I think a very small per cent. 
I Mr. Ferris. These lands will, for the most part, be used by white 
settlers, will they not? 

Mr. Holt. The surplus lands will be. I think the Indians will 
work their own allotments. They have cleared a good deal of their 
lands in anticipation of water from this company. 

Mr. FERias. But you do not know what per cent of them do actu- 
ally plant and reap on their own account? 

Mr. Holt. I think a very small per cent now, for the reason that 
they can not get the water. There were only 30 acres irrigated in 
1911. 

Mr. Ferris. Within the whole reservation? 

Mr. Hoi/r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Can they raise anything at all on the dry-farming 
plan ? 
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Mr. Holt. No, sir ; except along the river where it overflows ; they 
can raise something there, but away from the river they can not raise 
anything. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the average rainfall down there ? 

Mr. Hoi/r. I do not know exactly; but I should think between 4 
and 7 inches. 

Mr. Ferris. This appropriation, of course, is not reimbursable, 
and the Government will have no chance to get it back, and it is an 
act of graciousness to these Indians? 

Mr. Holt. That is true. 

The Chairman. In order to correct the record at the point where 
you started to give that testimony, will you state your name ? 

Mr. Holt. L. M. Holt, irrigation engineer. 

The Chairman. In connection with the Indian service ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; the Indian irrigation service. 

The Chairman. Have you the position formerly held by Mr. 
Code ? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you operate only in New Mexico and Arizona? 

Mr. Holt. I am detailed from the field and have charge of the irri- 
gation section in the Indian OflSce. 

The Chairman. How long have you been holding that position? 

Mr. Holt. For nearly two years^ but I have been in the irrigation 
work for 10 years. 

The Chairman. How long since you have been in this vicinity 
where these Indians live? 

Mr. Holt. I have never been in that section. 

The Chairman. You have never been on the ground ? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. How much land, other than the 1,300 acres, will be 
benefited by the construction of this dike? 

Mr. Holt. No other land. 

Mr. Burke. You say the Indians on that reservation will get their 
water from this company that you have named ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And at what cost ? 

Mr. Holt. At a cost of $25 an acre. 

Mr. Burke. Is that permanently settled? 

Mr. Holt. Not finally. 

Mr. Burke. This company, as I understand it, has agreed to fur- 
nish this water for 1,000 acres in consideration or certain rights they 
got on the reservation ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And is that 1,000 acres to be definitely located, or is it 
any 1,000 acres? 

Mr. Holt. The right of way was granted before the land was 
allotted ; but this 1,000 acres has since been allotted. 

Mr. Burke. Is there not land enough that can be allotted to the 
Indians, as vou propose to allot it to the 800 Indians, so as to avoid 
this expenditure of $33,000 ? 

Mr. Holt, They would have to leave the reservation; that is only 
to take advantage of that free water. 

Mr. Burke. And this is all the irrigable land on the reservation? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; that is all the irrigable land. 
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Mr. Burke. And the balance of these Indians are on the public 
domain. 

Mr. Holt. On Executive-order reservation. 

Mr. Burke. Have you any information bv which you can deter- 
mine whether this tract of 1,300 acres of land is of any greater value 
than lands that have been or will be allotted to the balance of the 
Indians on that reservation ? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir; I have no information. 

Mr. Burke. With reference to this proposition, it appears by the 
statement furnished by the commissioner that $10,611.93 has been ex- 
pended on this reservation for irrigation to June 30, 1911. Can you 
state what that was for? 

Mr. Holt. That money was expended in times past in the way of 
instructing the Indians to labor, and whatever was done did not last 
very long, except about 5 miles of canal. 

Mr. Burke. Then, there is nothing at present to show for this 
$10,000? 

Mr. Holt. Very little. 

The Chairman. The next item is, "For continuing the construc- 
tion of necessary canals and laterals for the utilization of water in 
connection with the pumping plant for irrigation purposes on the 
Colorado River Indian Reservation, Ariz., as provided m the act of 
April 4, 1910, for the purpose of securing an appropriation of water 
for the irrigation of approximately 150,000 acres of land and for 
maintaining and operating the pumping plant, $35,000, reimbursable 
as provided in said act." 

Mr. Valentine. I submit the following justification in support of 
the item just read. Mr. Holt will be glad to answer any questions 
relating to the project. 

Colorado River, Ariz. 

Number of Indians 530 

(Nothing had be«i expended on this project to July 1, 1911.) 

Area that may be irrigated (approximate) acres_« 150,000 

Area under project as outlined do 5, 000 

Value of land when irigated, per acre $100 to $200 

Irrigation system, Colorado Reservation, Ariz, 

For constructing main canals and laterals in connection with pumping plant 
on the Colorado River and for maintenance and operation of plant, $35,000. 

This appropriation can be reimbursable from the proceeds of the sales of 
surplus lands. The Indians are needy, and should be assisted for the first 
few years in their efforts to reclaim their lands. 

There had been extended to June 30, 1911, on this reservation since 1867, 
$120,471.02 for irrigation work. It is estimated that $35,000 will be necessary 
to complete the plant initiated under the $50,000 appropriation made in the 
act of April 4, 1910. 

This project can be enlarged and extended to cover 10,000 acres of land. 

The Chairman. Where is this plant situated with reference to 
the one described in the last item? 

Mr. Holt. About 50 miles south of the Mojave Reservation. 

The Chairman. How long have these Indians been at that point? 

Mr. Holt. I do not know what date the Indians were established 
there. 

The Chairman. How far is that from the A. P. Railroad? Is 
it above Needles? 
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Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; 40 miles south of Needles. 

The Chairman. Is it in Arizona or Nevada ? 

Mr. Holt. This map shows that a part is in a corner of Nevada, 
but the larger part of it is in Arizona. 

The Chairman. How mmch irrigable land is there at that point? 

Mr. Holt. I can not say. 

The Chairman. In the Colorado Eiver Eeservation ? 
^ Mr. Holt. There has been no definite survey, but it has been es- 
timated at 150,000 acres. 

The Chairman. How much of it is irrigable land ? 

Mr. Holt. Practically all of it. 

The Chairman. What amount have you at present irrigated on 
this land? 

Mr. Holt. We are constructing a pumping plant now, and they 
have had a little one for years, but it was inefficient, and only a 
few acres were irrigated. There were not more than 200 acres 
irrigated. 

The Chairman. How have these Indians been irrigating their 
lands heretofore, before the Government did anything for them? 

Mr. Holt. The Government began the irrigation construction 
down there in 1867, but very little of that work is left. They had 
no money to carry it to completion, and some tunnels caved in, and 
so they have been pumping into the ditch since that time. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible, by putting in a substantial 
dam that would stand, to create a permanent irrigation plant at this 
point ? 

Mr. Holt. At the last session Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of a dam just above Parker by the Greely Arizona Irrigation Co. 

The Chairman. Is that a private company? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. That company was authorized to construct 
a dam. I understand they have been m there for some time making 
surveys, but the scheme has not yet been fully developed. 

The Chairman. Where is their dam to be constructed? 

Mr. Holt. Four or five miles north of Parker, and the pumping 
plant is located close to Parker. 

The Chairman. How far is that from the mouth of the Grand 
Canyon? How far would their plant be from the mouth of the 
Grand Canyon? 

Mr. Holt. It is quite a distance from the Grand Canyon. 

The Chairman. Would this be an available place lor putting a 
permanent irrigation plant? 

Mr. Holt. I think they claim that that point is the only one where 
there is a rock outcrop along the river. 

The Chairman. There is supposed to be a rock bottom, then,? 

Mr. Holt. I do not know whether there is a rock bottom or sim- 
ply good indications. Mr. Hill or Mr. Newell could tell you more 
in regal*d to that than I can. 

The Chairman. But that is in the hands of a private company? 

Mr. Holt. Yes. But I think the Keclamatipn Service has made 
a general investigation. 

Mr. Ferris. This proposed appropriation of $35,000 is made reim- 
bursable, I believe? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. How much trust funds have these Indians? 
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Mr. Holt. I do not know that they have any, but they can reim- 
burse from the sale of surplus lands. 

Mr. Valentine. They have no trust funds at all. 

Mr. Ferris. What do their assets consist of in the form of sur- 
plus lands? 

Mr. Holt. These 150,000 acres of irrigable land. 

Mr. Ferris. Is that in addition to their allotments ? 

Mr. Holt. The allotments have not been approved yet, but there 
are only 500 Indians, I think, and the law provides for 10-acre allot- 
ments, so they will only need between 5,000 and 6.000 acres out of 
that 150,000 acres for their own use. 

Mr. Ferris. And that will leave them about 140,000 acres of land^ 
approximately ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is this land supposed to be worth in its present 
state? 

Mr. Holt. Without irrigation it is worth hardly more than $1.25 
per acre; but the fact that it is so located that it can be irrigated 
would make it have more value. 

Mr. Ferris. Owing to the fact that it could be irrigated ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What would you say its value would be ? 

Mr. Holt. If some plan were proposed, and there was a possibility 
of its being carried through, I should think $10 per acre would be ite 
value. 

Mr. Ferris. Do you think it would sell on the market at $10 per 
acre? 

Mr. Holt. I think it would; but I have no information on that 
point. 

Mr. Ferris. If that is true, that would make them have assets to 
the amount of $1,400,000 ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. But, of course, you do not know whether that is true 
or not? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Practically all of their land does have irrigation pos- 
sibilities ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir ; all of that 150,000 acres. There is considerably 
more in that reservation. I think there are 240,640 acres in the res- 
ervation. 

Mr. Ferris. The land that is not irrigable would have some value ? 

Mr. Holt. Of that, 240,000 acres would probably have a value of 
$1.25 per acre. 

Mr. Ferris. How much have these Indians been involved by ex- 
penditures on this diversion? There have been expended on this 
project $122,471. Now, has there been other expenditure made? 

Mr. Holt. I think that expenditure of $122,000 is all that has been 
made, except what we are now expending from the appropriation of 
$50,000 we had for the construction of the pumping plant. 

Mr. Ferris. That is in addition? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. That makes, approximately, $122,000 that has been 
expended on this project for which their assets are bound? 
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Mr. Holt. But the $122,000 is not reimbursable. 

Mr. Ferris. That is not reimbursable? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. ^ 

Mr. Ferris. Is that $50,000 reimbursable? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And this $35,000 is reimbursable? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Making $85,000 that is reimbursable? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Have there been any other expenditures made with a 
reimbursable provision? 

Mr. Holt. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Ferris. Do you know about that, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Then, if this land was worth $10 per acre, they would 
have assets amounting to $1,400,000, and there has been charges 
created against that of about $70,000 only? 

Mr. Holt. $50,000 to date, and $86,000 if this appropriation goes 
through. 

Mr. Ferris. The rainfall is too slight there to carry on agriculture 
at all? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. • 

Mr. Ferris. Do they use the dry- farming process there ? 

Mr. Holt. I do not know that they do. 

Mr. Ferris. Which wing of the service has been in charge of that — 
the Indian wing or the Reclamation Service? 

Mr. Holt. The Indian wing of the service. 

Mr. Ferris. Has the Reclamation Service assisted them ? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. I think at one time they contemplated the 
construction of this project. 

Mr. Valentine. I would like to add for the record that this is 
probably the most wonderful tract of land left in the Indian reserva- 
tions from the point of view of the possibility of the development of 
water, as well as the agricultural possibilities of the land. 

Mr. Burke. What use was made of the $122,000 that was ex- 
pended? 

Mr. Holt. It is so long ago that our records really do not accur- 
ately show. There is very little evidence of irrigation work. 

Mr. Burke. Is there anything of value existing at ihe present time 
as the result of that expenditure? 

Mr. Holt. Only the irrigation of the 200 acres. 

Mr. Burke. Then there is under irrigation only 200 acres as the 
result of an expenditure of $122,000 ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. What information have you to show that the $35,000 
estimated for will complete this project? 

Mr. Holt. That was an estimate furnished by the chief engineer, 
Mr. Code. 

Mr. Burke. Do you know anything about the estimate submitted 
when the provision was incorporated in the act of April 4, 1910, when 
$60,000 was appropriated for this project? 

Mr. Holt. $200,000, I think, at that time was estimated for a 
much larger power plant than we are now constructing. 

30715—12 6 
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Mr. Burke. Then it is your opinion that at the time this $50,000 
was appropriated it was not to ccwnplete the project as contemplated! 
Mr. Holt. No, sir; it was to initiate the use of water from the 
Colorado Eiver, to which the Indians would have some right. 

Mr. Burke. Was it not for the construction of a pumping plant 
and the construction of the necessary canal and laterals for the utili- 
zation of the water? 

Mr. Holt. I think it was more for the pumping plant; and this 
$35,000 is for the canal and laterals. 

Mr. Burke. How muchihas been expended? 

Mr. Holt. They are now constructing the plant. The pumping 
plant has been constructed at an expenditure of somthing like $12,000 
or $14,000 for machinery, and the laterals are now being located. 
Mr. Burke. But you do not know how much has been expended ? 
Mr. Holt. No. sir. 

Mr. Burke. When is it expected that this project will be com- 
pleted if this $35,000 is appropriated? 

Mr. Holt. I think $35,000 would carry the work to completion dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1913 — ^that is, the latter part of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Burke. Are you willing to assure this committee, if this 
$35,000 should be appropriated, that no further appropriation will be 
required ? • 

Mr. Holt. The plant is so built that it can be enlarged to cover 
another large area if found necessary for the use of Indians, or by 
others which might be moved in there. 

Mr. Burke. Will this provide for the Indians who are there now ? 
Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. How much is it estimated that it will cost to complete 
the project as it might be constructed, as you say, for other lands 
that might be included ? 

: Mr. Holt. Mr. Code said it was such a large sum that the Indian 
irrigation service could not handle it. 

Mr. Burke. Did not Mr. Code, at the time this appropriation of 
$50,000 was made, state that that would be sufficient to irrigate all 
the land that would be necessary for the Indians that were there ? 
Mr. Holt. I do not know. 

Mr. Ferris. The questions asked by Mr. Burke suggested a ques- 
tion that I want to ask you. When was this $122,000 that was not 
made reimbursable appropriated? 

Mr. Holt. A part of it was appropriated in 1867 — I believe $60^000 
was appropriated about that time ; and some was paid from various 
support funds and funds for moving Indians into Arizona. I do 
not know that there was more than $50,000 as a straight appropria- 
tion for irrigation. 

Mr. Ferris. Then, this justification or explanation shows that there 
has been $122,000 expended on irrigation work there; is that correct 
or not? 

Mr. Holt. That is correct ; that was on irrigation work, but not on 
this particular project. 

Mr. Ferris. I mean on the whole reservation ; and, as a result of 
that expenditure, only 200 acres of land are irrigated on the reserva- 
tion at this time ? 
Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ferris. That would indicate that it would cost about $600 per 
acre to irrigate the land, would it not? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. At one time there was a considerable area 
irrigated, but on account of a tunnel caving in and the canal filling 
up they have not used the work that was paid for under that appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Ferris. Is this a fair example of what the irrigation appro- 
priations are going to amount to in the future ? 

Mr. Holt. I do not think so. The first irrigation work down on 
the reservation was done at a time when we knew but little about 
irrigation. 

Mr. Ferris. It is true, is it not, that where an irrigation plant is 
installed, unless it is cared for and kept up it does go to rack and 
ruin, and the money invcvsted is wasted? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Referring to the work that was done with this $122,000 
that was expended, v^as anything found 1.0 be the matter with the 
water, and is that the reason why you had to abandon any part of it? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferius. You think that that $122,000 was expended at a time 
when irrigation was in its infancy and before we had sufficient infor- 
mation to carry it on intelligently ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the highest prire per acre that irrigation is 
<x)6tiiig under modem methods of installing plants? 

Mr. Holt. I believe the Reclamation Service has a project that 
€osts $93 per acre. 

Mr. Ferris. Is that the regular reclamation wing of the service? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. But you do not know of any that runs as high as $600 
'pev acre ? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. We have one in the Indian service that runs 
a little higher, but when the whole plan is developed it will be re- 
duced to some extent. I think now it is something like $120 per 
acre. 

Mr. Ferris. What is land worth that would cost $90 per acre to 
irrigate ? What is it worth after it is irrigated? 

Mr. Holt. Probably $300 per acre, or it might be considerably 
more. One of the reclamation engineers has said that land under 
water was worth $300 per acre ana $2,000 per acre when in cultiva- 
tion ; that was in one of their projects. , 

The Chairman. Would it be practicable to have the Yuma Indians, 
mentioned in this first item, and who have little land on their reser- 
ration, moved up to that comer in Nevada, opposite that point, in 
this larger reservation, where there is so much land ? . 
. Mr. VALENTINE. The Indian Office is very much opposed to the 
policy of removal unless it is absolutely voluntary and at the request 
of the Indians themselves. 

The Chairman. What was the relation between these Yuma In- 
dians and the Mohave Apaches? 

Mr. Valentine. I do not know what the relations between those 
tribes are, but there is some distance to overcome there. 

The Chairman. If there is such an amount of available land that 
is desirable for agriculture and fruit-growing purposes there, would 
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it not be well to have allotted to these Indians 5 or 10 acres apiece 
and put other Indians in there? 

Mr. Valentine. It might be well to put the other Indians there, 
provided the Colorado Indians consented and the others desired to go. 

The Chairman. The water supply is practically unlimited there? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And no one has exclusive water rights? 

Mr. Holt. I think the latest information we had about that was the 
carrying on of negotiations with the Mexican Government with re- 
gard to the waters of the Colorado Biver. 

Mr. Valentine. That is a point on which Mr. Newell would be 
much better informed. May I add for the record, however, that I 
do not recall the exact figures, but, roughly, we spent something in 
the neighborhood of $5,000,000 on Indian irrigation work, and put 
about 365,000 acres under ditch, and the average construction cost 
has been in the neighborhood of from $16 to $18 per acre. That is 
the average for the entire Indian service. 

The Chairman. Those projects you mention are completed and 
the water is now on the land ? 

Mr. Valentine. I am speaking of 365,000 acres where the projects 
are completed. 

The Chairman. And those reservations are located all over the 
West? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. ' There is probably as much more, or 
undoubtedly more than that, that could well be taken up to advantage. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Commissioner, I would like to ask jou whether or 
not, in your opinion, it would be practicable and desirable from the 
economical standpoint to have the work of irrigation in the Indian 
service done by the Reclamation Bureau instead of, as it is now being 
done, under the Indian Office ? 

Mr. Valentine. I think we are in a position now where the present 
arrangement will in time furnish the best answer to that question. 
The Reclamation Service is now doing work on four large projects 
for us. The Indian service has under its own operation about 60 
small projects, and the only question I would have in my mind as to 
the Reclamation Service doing all the work for us is that there is 
a great deal in Indian psychology and the handling of Indians which 
the Indian Bureau ought to be better qualified for. I am not saying 
whether it is better qualified or not, but it ought to be, if it is made 
to fulfill its functions and duties bjr Congress — ^better qualified than 
any other bureau. The same question comes up in connection with 
the Forest Service, as to whether an entire bureau whose work is to 
guard trees can as well handle the mixed tree and Indian proposition 
as the Indian Office should from the point of view of the Indian. My 
own personal feeling is that the economic waste which undoubtedly 
exists because of the existence and perpetuation of a small Reclama- 
tion Service in a separate bureau is offset, provided the bureau is 
run as it should be by the particular Indian relation to the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Burke. In these projects that cost from $50,000 to $500,000, to 
what extent has Indian labor been used ? 

Mr. Valentine. To a very large extent, and, as far as our work 
has been done by the Reclamation Service, we provide that they shall 
use Indian labor. 
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Mr. Burke. Do you do all your work in your Reclamation Service 
directly, or do you contract any part of it? 

Mr. Valentine. It is mostly done directly. 

Mr. Burke. But you do some of it by contract ? 

Mr. Valentine. I think some of it is done that way. 

Mr. Burke. And in that case the contractor is required to use 
Indian labor? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. We have had some difficulty with this 
proposition on the Yuma Reservation, where it has been very difficult 
to get the Indians to do the work. 

Mr. Burke. Have you any information as to the cost of reclama- 
tion in the Indian service as compared with the cost in the regular 
Reclamation Service, where the conditions are similar? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir ; I simply stated the figures for the Indian 
service, but I have never compared that with work done under simi- 
lar conditions for similar purposes by the Reclamation Bureau. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that nearly all of this reserva- 
tion is surrounded by public lands on which white settlers have the 
same interest that the Indians have on their land ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And is it not better to have one plant to cover the 
lands both of the whites and the Indians ? 

Mr. Valentine. That was one of the facts we had in mind when 
the agreement was drawn up. The Indian service would furnish 
similar reclamation plants, because otherwise in connecting with the 
plants of the Reclamation Service it would be like hitching up a 
6-inch water pipe system with a 2-inch system. So, of course, this 
work should be and is done by cooperation where the systems are to 
be connected. 

The Chairman. Both systems are imder the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and in the same department? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. I have always felt from the point of 
view of cost of the service to the countrv as a whole that it was a 
great mistake to have in the Indian Bureau a branch of work for 
which there was also maintained and supported by Congress another 
large bureau. We have, for instance, a little forestry service carrying 
on the work for 10,000,000 acres of timber land, and we have this 
Reclamation Service that we have been discussing this morning. 
We have a health service, although the Government has still not 
at the present time a bureau of health, and so on. I think, viewing it 
from the business standpoint, that that is an economic waste. The 
simple question that is to be carefully considered by a committee 
of Congress is as to the duties involved in the maintenance of the 
Indian Bureau from the point of view of getting the Indians ahead. 

The Chairman. And for the purpose of preventing a duplica- 
tion of work or any conflict that might arise if two departments 
had the same jurisdiction? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any effort being made in the 
department to prevent this waste? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir; I think every possible effort is being 
made in the department. 

The Chairman. When will a plan be ready to present to Con- 
gress ? 
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Mr. Valentine. I do not know of any being worked out on that 
line. I simply mean that there is an endeavor, a great deal of it 
informal as well as formal, to have cooperation between the recla- 
mation branch of our service and the Reclamation Bureau. 

The Chairman. As to these items under discussion, I understand 
tliat it is necessary to make these appropriations to carry out the 
wishes of Congress heretofore expressed and authorized under the 
law ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I wish to ask Mr. Newell a question at this point, 
which has been suggested by you. In reference to the waters of 
the Colorado River you have heard the testimony of the commis- 
sioner and Mr. Holt to the effect that there is a large area of irrig- 
able land on that Indian reservation, up near the comer of Nevada ; 
and that there is sufficient water in the Colorado River to supply 
these lands with the water necessary to irrigate the land; and that 
the land would be sufficient to maintain quite a number of Indians 
in addition to those now on the land. Now, would that conflict with 
the use of the water by white settlers below on the public lands or 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Newell. It would not conflict if we proceeded now to utilize 
the water and gained the right, but if the matter is delayed indefi- 
nitely there is an international question which might arise concern- 
ing the prior use of the waters of the Colorado River, just as that 
question has arisen in Arizona. I understand that the international 
commission, of which Mr. L. C. Hill, who is here, was a member for 
a number of years, did not succeed in agreeing upon the terms of a 
treaty with Mexico. 

The irrigation of the lands of the Colorado Indian Reservation 
and the utilization of the waters of Colorado River is one of the 
largest economic problems with which the.Indian Office has to do. 
We have examined the irrigable land with a view to reclaiming it 
on a large scale, but this involves a large expenditure. As Mr. Holt 
has stated, about 1867 a small appropriation was secured, and a 
tunnel was driven from the river, and an irrigation system laid out. 
Not enough money was expended at that time to perfect the system, 
and subsequently the tunnel was injured. Then, in order to supply 
water, a pumping plant was erected, simply as a temporary ex- 
pedient, and upward of 200 acres are now under irrigation. 

The expenditure now under discussion is for a pumping plant, 
which is still a temporary expedient. It is not to complete any irri- 
gation project. When the pump is installed it immediately begins 
to depreciate, and it is only a question of time when it must be re- 
newed. Such construction is not justified excepting on the ground 
that these Indians must have water for domestic supplies and for 
irrigation purposes. We are justified in making a relatively large 
expenditure per acre simply to keep the agriculture from going 
backwards. The only proper and economic way to handle the project 
is to start out on a large and comprehensive scale, build a dam across 
Colorado River, and then dispose of a sufficient quantity of irrigable 
land to repay the Government for the investment in the dam and 
works. That is the economical, feasible, and desirable thing to do. 

The Chairman. Would not that have this effect upon Mexico, 
also, that we would have exercised the prior use of the water ? 
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Mr. Newell. That is possible; we should preserve our rights to 
waters of Colorado River. We must also recognize the le^l right, 
or rather, thp moral right, that Mexico has to a portion of me water. 
We will be governed by the amount of the water put to beneficial 
uses. 

The Chairman. In other words, it would involve the same ques- 
tion that arose in reference to the international dam at El Paso ? 

Mr. Newell. We did not recognize that Mexico had a right to 
that water, but, as a matter of comity, we gave them the right to 
a certain restricted amount of water. 

The Chair3ian. Then, you think this small appropriation for the 
purpose of lifting more water by means of pumps out of the river 
would simply be deferring the time when we should put in a large 
plant there ? 

Mr. Newell. It is simply temporizing with the situation ; putting 
off from year to year the initiation of a comprehensive scheme. 
Congress has granted to one company, at least, the right to build a 
dam across Colorado River, and a conditional right to another com- 
pany, but neither of them, I believe, under present conditions, can 
finance their investment. 

The Chairman. Has the time expired in which these companies 
could have done the work, so whatever rights they had have lapsed! 

Mr. Newell. Yes ; in part, if I am correctly informed. The Recla- 
mation Service has studied the river for 300 miles of its length, from 
the Grand Canyon to the Mexican border. At the lowest point, 
where rock outcrops on each bank, is located the irrigation head- 
works, at Laguna Dam, 20 miles aj3ove Yuma, Ariz. The Colorado 
River Indian Keservation is at an intermediate point, near the town 
of Parker, Ariz., about 100 miles above Yuma. The third point for 
irrigation which has been considered is known as the Needles Proj- 
ect, a few miles north of Mohave City, Ariz., and about 200 miles 
above Yuma. At each of these points we have contemplated for the 
future development of that country the building of large works, if 
conditions are favorable for it. • 

The Chairman. If you had a good dam near Parker, Ariz., could 
water be used on both sides of the river ; that is, in both California 
and Arizona ? 

Mr. Newell. Yes; but the largest portion is in Arizona. The 
lands on the California side are higher, and the greater part of them 
must be reached by pumping. The proposition has been made to de- 
velop hydroelectric power at that point. 

The Chairman. On the Arizona side, how much land — outside of 
the land belonging to the Indians — could be irrigated? 

Mr. Nea\iell. By gravity diversion it is possible to cover about 
150,000 acres. In addition, a pumping plant could be installed to 
lift the water to the lands at a slightly higher elevation. 

The Chairman. At which of those three points on the river would 
you prefer to undertake the work? 

Mr. Newell. We think the most desirable point is near Parker, 
on the Colorado River Indian Reservation. The Government has 
control of both sides of the river : the project would utilize not only 
the Indian lands, but would result in a great economic development 
of that entire country. 
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The Chairman. Have you any estimate of what this would cost? 

Mr. Newell. Mr. Hill has made various estimates on that point. 

Mr. Hill. It would be hard to estimate, but it is one of the cneap- 
est projects that we could develop. It would cost about $30 an 
acre for gravity supply, and these lands would sell, with water, for 
at least $100 per acre. 

The Chairman. WiU you give us a short estimate for the record, 
showing where the dam would be located and the estimated distance 
to bed rock? Would it be near the bed rock? 

Mr. Neavell. Bed rock probably is not within several hundred feet 
of the surface. Construction there must be similar to that of the 
Laguna Dam above Yuma ; that is, it must be a structure erected on 
piles. 

The Chairman. Would not the water have a tendency to percolate 
under*a dam of that kind? 

Mr. Newell. It would, except that that tendency to percolate 
would be counterbalanced by the ease of going over the dam. 

The Chairman. It will be somewhat on the principle of the Gatun 
Dam? 

Mr. Hill. We have built several dams similar to the Gatun Dam, 
and it is simply a question of finding the factor of safety of that 
unstable material. 

Mr. Burke. How manj^ feet can you raise the water and irrigate 
successfully, or is it practicable and feasible by pumping it ? 

Mr. Newell. It depends on the crop value. With ordinary crops 
it should represent a cost of lifting water by steam power to a height 
of about 30 or 40 feet. If cheap hydro-electric power can be had, 
the limit of lift is probably higher. We are pumpfaig 90 feet by 
hydro-electric power on the south side, Minidoka project, Idaho. 

Mr. Burke. What do they use for fuel in this pumping ? 

Mr. Newell. Oil is the cheapest fuel in many localities. 

Mr. Burke. There is no reason why your department could not do 
all the work of reclamation upon the Indian reservations, is there? 

Mr. Newell. That matter has been under discussion for many 
years. We are willing to act as contractors and build large works, 
but we do not desire to undertake the many little jobs scattered all 
over the country. There are many conditions pertaining to the 
investment of Indian money, Avhich are so complicated that it is 
almost impossible for any business man to carry on that work with 
satisfaction. We are doing some work for the Indian service very 
successfully. We have been quite successful in employing a large 
nimiber of Indians, more especially on the Arizona work, where we 
employed Apaches, who were considered least desirable, but turned 
out to be among the best of laborers. It is not at all satisfactory if 
we must make our claims against the Indian appropriation. We 
desire all our dealings with the Treasury where we can seciu'e an 
immediate settlement of claims. Under the system as adopted, 
claims coming into my office go out in two or three hours to the 
Treasury, and the warrant is drawn at once. In that way we can 
secure cash discounts. For that and many other reasons we have 
avoided entering into the minor details of this Indian work. 

Mr. Valentine. May I say for the record a hearty "Amen" to 
that? 
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Mr. Newell. The Reclamation Service, being a new bureau, has 
been able to break through much of the red tape which is attached to 
many of the older bureaus. We have a thorough system of ac- 
counting, by which we know exactly what things cost. When we 
give the cost of construction, that includes the overhead charges and 
the depreciation. In comparing our work with that of other bu- 
reaus, they frequently appear to be high, because we give all the 
costs, adding in overhead charges and depreciation. 

Mr. BuBKE. This proposition here is for a $35,000 appropriation, 
added to a $60,000 appropriation, to be expended in connection with 
the plant on the Colorado River for a pumping station. You say 
these pumps will wear out in a short? time ? 

Mr. Newell. The life of the pumps depends largely upon the 
care given them. We figure the depreciation of pumps of the kind 
proposed at about 10 per cent. 

Mr. BuBKE. You estimate that the pumps will wear out in about 
10 years. What would be the expense of replacing them, and is it 
an expensive proposition to maintain a pumping plant? 

Mr. Newell. Such a pumping plant is expensive and uneconom- 
ical. It is simply tiding over conditions until a permanent plant 
can be built. 

Mr. BuBKE. Is that true generally of irrigation by the pumping 
process ? 

Mr. Newell. It is so unless the machinery is so well planned and 
so comprehensively designed and the area so large that the annual 
depreciation will 6e taken care of by the larger acreage successfully 
cultivated. You can not afford 'to pump water for a small acreage 
with an expensive plant. 

The Chaibman. Would copper pumps be more economical for this 
purpose than steel or iron pumps? 

Mi. Newell. No, 3ir; the great thing is to avoid the rubbing parts; 
fine grit will get in and wear out the metal. 

The Chaibman. And you think copper or brass would be no better 
than steel? 

Mr. Newell. No, sir: they would not. Pumping is now a highly 
specialized line of work. The present developments are along the 
line of rotary pumps, with all the moving parts rotating. 

Mr. Mebitt. The Colorado River Reservation, in Arizona, has 
about 502 Indians located upon it. It will require about 5,000 acres 
of irrigated land to furnish 10 acres apiece to each Indian on this 
reservation, which will be ample. There are 160,000 acres of irri- 
table land on this reservation. I believe this proposed project can 
jrrigate over 200,000 acres. It will probably cost about $6,000,000. 
My inquiry is this: Should this be considered an Indian project, 
which will really irrigate only about 5,000 acres of land that will be 
used by Indians, or should it be constructed as an absolute reclama- 
tion project outside of the Indian service, and permit the Indians 
to pay their pro rata share of the cost of this project, which will be 
about $30 per acre? 

•Mr. Newell. That is a pertinent question. We have always con- 
sidered this a reclamation scheme in the development of which we 
mi^ht join with the Indian service, for the benefit not only of the 
Indians but of the whole country. Our first proposition was to pay 
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in a small amount of, money from the reclamation fund and start 
the work on a basis of, perhaps, $200,000 per year, in order to get 
it alon^ to the point where we could hold the work until the returns 
from me reclaimed land would be suflBcient to carry it through. 
Ihe objection to that plan has been that Arizona has already re« 
ceived such a large amount from the reclamation fund that other 
States, perhaps Oklahoma, have protested that they have not been 
getting a "square deal." 

The Chairman. And Texas also. 

Mr. Newell. I have always protested against allotting as large an 
irrigable area to each of the Indians of Arizona, because of their 
habits and the improbability (tf their ever utilizing as large an area 
as that of very fertile land. In connection with the Yuma Indians 
and these on the Colorado Biver Eeservation, I have always argued 
for 5 acres as a maximum. These Indians living on the Mohave 
Reservation and on this reservation and on the Yuma Reservation 
are not agricultural Indians. They jiow sustain themselves by the 
squaws weaving and selling fancy articles, and doing a little laundrj'- 
work for the whites. The men do work, especially when they can 
work in gangs like white men. But here is the condition : You let 
an Indian have, nay, 10 acres apiece of irrigable land, or 30 acres 
or 40 acres to the family, and it will be practically of little value to 
him. .The cost of clearing the ground will run from $20 to $30 or 
$50 per acre, and considerable labor is involved in keeping it cleared. 
The plants grow almost as in a tropical jungle. It is not probable 
that an average Indian would cultivate more than a few acres of his 
allotment. ^ 

The Chairman. Where does that tremendous growth come from? 

Mr. Newell. It comes from the overflow of the river. Such 
growth as willows and cottonwood springs up very rapidly, and it 
IS extremely difficult to keep the growth cleared off. The result is 
that you would have the cost of maintaining an expensive system of 
irrigation with the Indians cultivating only 1 or 2 acres of their 
allotments. With such small areas under cultivation no one can 
afford to pay the annual cost of maintenance and the keeping up of 
the ditches to the entire area. In other words, the cost of maintain- 
ing the system with these 10-acre allotments will be more than the 
entire value of the crops produced. In my opinion, it would be 
cheaper to go into the market and purchase the products the Indians 
would raise and ship it to them and make them a present of it than 
to undertake to maintain a large irrigation system to the 10-acre 
allotments to each man, woman, and child and with such small areas 
under cultivation as are now at Yuma and probably will be here. 

Mr. Ferris. The irrigation of Indian lands is assumed to be for 
the benefit of the Indians, and it is therefore appropriated for and 
carried in the Indian bills. To what extent is it true that we could 
better appropriate money to buy beans and potatoes for the Indians 
than to furnish water to enable them to raise such products on their 
lands? 

Mr. Newell. That is an embarrassing (}uestion to answer. It de- 
pends on the Indian and upon our definition of what an Indian is. 

Mr. Ferris. In order to have successful irrigation there must be 
some energy and industry on the part of the owner of the land to 
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make it available. Is not that true in every case ? And in the main, 
the real Indian does not manifest much of that energy and industry 
required to make irrigation successful on the land ? 

Mr. Newell. Very few Indians. have the energy and industry to 
handle profitably more than 5 acres for the entire family, and 40 
acres are too much. 

Mr. Ferris. What percentage of the projects that have been un- 
dertaken for Indian reservations have been successful from a busi- 
ness and financial standpoint? 

Mr. Newell. Very few. I think the work on the Flathead Eeser- 
vation in Montana is successful, even for actual Indians, and prob- 
ably that on the Blackf oot will be. 

Mr. Valentine. I want to suggest that I think this can be very 
carefully considered by the committee — ^this point that if the Gov- 
ernment felt that it could step in here on the Colorado River Reser- 
vation and finance a real project along the lines which Mr. Meritt 
suggests. It seems to me to be a wise suggestion. There is no question 
in my mind that this land would be worth anywhere from $100 to 
$200 per acre, and I think the advantage would be very considerable, 
because it is some of the best land in the country. Lands no better 
in other parts of the country have sold for $200, per acre. Now, if 
the Government, instead ojf sitting back and permitting private 
projects to be developed in there, should retain this land and get all 
the profit, I think we should consider very carefully what could be 
made from these lands for the benefit of the Indians, as a reimburs- 
able proposition, if it were financed in the way Mr. Meritt has sug- 
gested. 

The Chairman. The next item is, "For continuing the work of 
constructing an irrigation system for the irrigation of lands of the 
Pima Indians in the Gila River Indian Reservation, $40,000: Pro- 
vided^ That the amount hereby appropriated shall be repaid into the 
Treasury of the United States in accordance with the provisions of 
section 10 of the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. L., p. 1081)." 

Mr. Valentine. This is one of our most important problems, and I 
submit the following justification in support of that item : 

Irrigation, Pima Indian lands, A7-izona {reim'bursahle) . 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated .$125,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 75, 000. 00 

Amount expended 1 63, 481. 30 

Unexpended balance 11, 518. 70 

Analysis of erpenditures. 

Employees . $28,179.17 

Material 27, 224. 26 

Subsistence, forage, and miscellaneous supplies 4,128.51 

Traveling expenses 56. 40 

Depreciation on equipment 3, 892. 96 

^ 63, 481. 30 
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Pima, 

Number of Indians 4, 246 

Land now Irrigated acres— * 12, 000 

lAnd to be Irrigated acres— 12,000 

Additional area of flood- water irrigation for grain, approxi- 
mating acres-- 8,000 

CJost per acre $50.25 

Estimated cost, including laterals $602,972.50 

Amount expended on this project to July 1, 1911 $361, 276. 20 

Value per acre when irrigated $150 to $200 

MEMOBANDUM ON THE PIMA PROJECT. 

The problem of furnishing a permanent water supply for the Pima Indians 
Is one which has been before the department for a period of over 25 years. 

The situation, in brief, is as follows : 

The Pima Indians are pastoral in character, and for generations prior to the 
advent of the whites in Arizona had been tilling their fields and enjoying a 
degree of agricultural prosperity not since experienced. The Gila River, which 
traverses the reservation, furnished, in the early days, an abundance of water 
for irrigation purposes, even during the low-water period. The subsequent 
extensive grazing on the headwaters of the stream changed the nature of this 
river in a large measure, rendering it more torrential in character, due to the 
rapid run-off which occurred after the watershed had been denuded of its 
grasses. It became a river of violent floods, whose waters at such times are 
said to contain a larger percentage of silt than any other river in the world. 
These floods, sporadic In character, are succeeded by long months of drought 
when the river channel may be dust dry, and frequently at a time when the 
crops of the Indians are dying for want of possibly one or two irrigations. 

A further contributing factor tending to decreag»e the low-water supply 
of the Indians was due to the settlement of many whites, over 30 years ago, 
in the upper Gila Valley, 150 miles or more above the Pima lands. These 
settlers appropriated water from the Gila River to a degree which undoubtedly 
curtailed the summer supply for the Pimas. It was believed impracticable by 
the office to attempt at ^is late date to embark in extensive litigation with a 
view of dispossessing these settlers of the water supply. The only alternative 
left was to seek a method of obtaining a certain additional amount of perma- 
nent water to supplement the waters available during the flood period of the 
Gila River. 

Investigations were flrst made to ascertain the possibility of creating a res- 
ervoir on the Gila River at San Carlls, but the large cost Incident to the con- 
struction of the high masonrj' dam required was such as to discourage the 
enterprise. In the meantime It had been ascertained that an abundant under- 
ground-water supply was available In the neighboring Salt River Valley, and 
that desert lands were being reclaimed through the use of such waters. The 
chief engineer of the service recommended the Installation of an experimental 
pumping plant in the Pima Reservation. His recommendation was approved, and 
it was subsequently found that the underground-gravel strata in the Gila 
Valley would alpo yield an abundant supply of water when drawn upon by 
pumping plants. 

The large number of Indians whose interests were at stake decided the 
Indian Office In recommending the Installation of hydroelectric centrifugal 
pumping stations, sufficient in number to furnish a supplemental supply of 
water to Irrigate approximately 12,000 acres of land. Steps have also been 
initiated toward protecting the rights of the Pima Indians In the flood waters 
of the Gila River. 

The lands are now about to be allotted In a manner which will give each 
Indian a small tract which can be assured a permanent water supply. The 
Indians will also be given additional irrigable lands, located, in some instances, 
under canal systems and on which grain crops can be raised In ordinary years 
by the application of flood waters, supplemented by seepage or return waters 
available at certain points in the Gila River during the summer season. 



1 This area includes 7,500 acres not under tills project but on the reservation. 
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Depabtment of the Intebiob, 
United States Reclamation Service, 

Office of the Dibectob, 
Washington, D, C, November 2, 1911. 

COMMISSIONEB OF INDIAN AfFAIBS, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Deab Sir: Pursuant to request contained in your letter of October 3, 1911^ 
that studies for wells on the south side be made special, and additional esti- 
mates be made for extending the permanent transmission line and sinking at 
least one well at Casa Blanca and one at Gila Crossing, request was made 
upon the supervising engineer at Phoenix to make a report estimating the cost 
of extending the transmission line and sinking wells as indicated. 

Inclosed herewith is copy of an estimate, dated October 17, 1911, signed by 
J. D. Stannard, engineer, giving the cost of one well at Casa Blanca, from 200 
to 300 feet deep, as $7,300 to $10,300; transmission line for same, $14,300 to 
$16,000, making a total for this well of $21,600 to $26,300, aild for the well 
at Gila Crossing $7,300 to $10,300, with an additional amount of $52,000 to 
$67,500 for the transmission line, a total for the Gila Crossing well of $59,300 
to $77,800. 

There Is also inclosed copy of a letter, dated October 18, 1911, by the project 
engineer, addressed to Mr. L. C. Hill. 

Yours, very truly, A. P. Davis, 

Acting Director, 



Phoenix, Ariz., October i7, 1911. 
Mr. C. H. Fitch, 

Project Engineer, United States Reclamation Service Building. 

Dear Sir: I beg to submit a report of the approximate cost of sinking one 
test well at Casa Blanca and one at Gila Crossing, together with additional 
estimates for extending the permanent transmission line to the well locations, 
which was requested through the director by Mr. Valentine, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

No tests of constructing deep wells have ever been made near either of these 
localities, consequently nothing is known of materials that would be encountered 
in sinking a well at either point, so that any estimate of cost of construction 
would be based upon the cost of similar construction in other localities at 
which we have a number of wells which were sunk within a comparatively 
short distance. 

One well, 200 to 300 feet in depth, complete, would cost approximately 
$10 per foot, or $2,000 to $3,000 for the drilling, which would include the cost 
of the casing. The concrete caisson, 50 to 60 feet in depth, would cost from 
$2,000 to $4,000, depending upon conditions and material. Concrete pump house 
over the wells to house machinery, $500; well machinery and installation, 
$2,800 ; making total cost of the well from $7,300 to $10,300. 

To reach the location in the Casa Blanca district would require the following 
extension of the 10,000-volt transmission line from the substation on the Gila 
River Indian Reservation: Six to 7 miles of ordinary construction, at $1,800 
per mile, would amount to $10,800 to $12,500 ; crossing the Gila River with one 
span, $3,500 ; making total cost of the transmission line from $14,300 to $16,000. 

The well at Gila River crossing, if located on the north side of the river, 
will be about 16 miles from Phoenix, and if located on the south side of the 
river will be from 18 to 20 miles from Phoenix. In either case the distance is 
considered too great to transmit at 10,000 volts, and it would be necessary to 
construct a line capable of carrying 40,000 volts. This would require more 
expensive work than a line of lower voltage. It would also be necessary to 
construct and equip a transmission station near the well location. The cost 
of this would be approximately $20,000. 
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SUMMARY. 

One well at Casa Blanca, 200 to 300 feet in depth, cased with 

16-inch casing $2,000 to $3,000 

Concrete caisson, 50 feet to 60 feet 2,000 to 4,000 

Pump house 500 500 

Pump and electrical equipment 2,800 2,800 

Total 7,300 to 10,300 

Transmission line, 6 to 7 miles, 10,000 volts 10,800 to 12,500 

Gila River crossing 3,500 3,500 

Total extension transmission on line 14,300 to 18,000 

Grand total for the completed well 21,600 to 26,300 

Well at Gila crossing, 200 to 300 feet in depth 2,000 to 3,000 

Concrete caisson _: 2, 000 to 4,000 

Pump house, concrete 500 500 

Pump and electrical equipment 2, 800 2, 800 

Total 7,300 to 10,300 

Transmission line, 16 to 20 miles, 4,000 volts 32,000 to 44,000 

Gila River crossing (if on south side of Gila River) , 1 span_ 3, 500 

Transforming station 20,000 20,000 

Total 1 52,000 to 67,500 

Grand total for completed well 59, 300 to 77, 800 

Very truly, yours, 

J. D. Stannabd, Engineer. 

Gila Rwer Project, Ariz. 

i 
Five hundred thousand dollars have been appropriated for this project, as 
follows : 



Amount. 


liimit. 

Permanent.... 

do 

do 

do 


Act. 


Date 
approved. 


$50,000.00 

250,000.00 

75,000.00 

125,000.00 


33 Stat., 1081 

34 Stat., 333 

Pub., 114, 4 

Pub., 464 


Mar. 3,1905 
June 21,1906 
Apr. 4,1910 
Mar. 3,1911 





Four hundred and thirty-two thousand eight hundred and thirty-five dollars 
and twenty-six cents have been e3E:pended on this reservation, of which 
$71,559.06 have been expended separate froifi the project, estimated to cost 
$540,000. This will Aot only irrigate the 10,000 acres contemplated in the 
original estimate, but with the $40,000 requested for 1913 in addition to the 
amount now available will irrigate 2,000 acres additional and provide flood 
waters for a much larger area. . 

Ten wells, averaging 233 feet in depth with caissons, have been completed, 
pumping plants and transmission lines installed, and flood-water canal, with a 
capacity of 300 cubic feet per second, constructed, as well as 13 miles of other 
canals, with capacities varying from 10 cubic feet to 135 cubic feet 

The Reclamation Service estimates that 4,500 acres have been supplied with 
all the water required when the Gila River did not carry sufficient to irrigate 
the lands during the season of 1911. 

This is a reimbursable appropriation. 
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Sumniary of charges made against OMce of India/m Affairs /w work performed 
and materials furnished for Indians on Gila River Indian Reservation to 
Aug. 31, 1911, 

Sacaton Canal : 

Loeatlon and survey $5,799.30 

Clearing and grubbing 3,509.57 

Excavation class 1 34,392.01 

Excavation class 2 3,187.91 

Excavation class 4 20,245.17 

Well line brancb excavation 5,345.03 

Dyke lines excavation 1,728.74 

T Waste ditch excavation 951. 74 

Santan crosscut 928. 52 

Structures 43, 900. 20 

Truss brides 1, 896. 91 

Culverts 663. 16 

Farm bridges 1, 19a 88 

Canal road 179. 47 

Traii»mi8sion line : 

40,000 volts 7, 530. 10 

10,000 volts 18, 365. 61 

Sacaton Agency 779. 80 

Telephone line I 1, 007. 03 

Substation l 21, 877. 12 

Miseellaneous structures and expense substation 681.42 

Cottage at substation : 7,396.73 

Drilling weUs^ 23, 310. 30 

Installing machinery 70, 794. 52 

Sinking well caisson and installing machinery well " C " 8, 688. 47 

Indemnity claim 1, 770.00 

Total 286, 126.40 

Eight at this point I feel very strongly that the reimbursable 
nature of this item should be stricten out. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fiction ? There is nothing to reimburse 
from. 

Mr. Valentine. I am not so sure, if the matter is handled in 
proper fashion, that it'^s a fiction. But, whether a fiction or not, it 
was not in j)ast years. The loss of this river water to these Indians 
was due entirely to the negligence of the Government of the United 
States. 

The Chairman. What loss have they sustained, according to your 
view of the matter? 

Mr. Valentine. At present the river water has been so taken up 
above them that the Indians have only the flood water of the river. 

The Chairman. Do you think the same rule applies to them as 
to white men ? Is it not a fact that, the Indians being wards of the 
Government, no prescriptive right would run against them ? 

Mr. Valentine. I do not consider that the Pima Indians have 
lost their rights, and it is only a question of the Government assert- 
ing their right. But whether they have lost rights or not, they have 
certainly lost their water, and the reclamation can be effected better 
through water than through rights. 

The Chahiman. Is there anything outside of the statement you 
have given us that you desire to state in regard to the matter? 

Mr. Valentine. I have a great many ideas upon the subject, but 
I simply wanted to make that statement because I considered it very 
vital at this point. 
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The Chairman. You had, I see, $125,000 last year, and asked for 
$40,000 this year. Are the wells completed to such an extent as to 
require this ? • 

Mr. Valentine. That was the amount we calculated would be 
necessary to carry on certain additions to make the present plan 
there effective, or completed. 

The Chairman. The system of irrigation here is by wells, is 
it not? 

Mr. Valentine. It is a compound system — ^partly by river flood 
water and partly by wells. * 

The Chairman. What system of dams have you ? 

ISSx. Valentine. I think it might be well for you to ask Mr. 
Newell or Mr. Hill, as this work has been done by the Eeclamation 
Service. 

The Chairman. It was done at the request of the Indian Bureau ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. It might be pertinent to state for the 
record at this point that much of the blame that has been given in 
various quarters as to the manner in which this project has been 
handled, and which to*some extent has fallen on the shoulders of the 
Reclamation Service, is entirely undeserved, so far as they are con- 
cerned, and whatever blame should attach should rest entirely upon 
the Indian Service, which has had absolute control of it. 

The Chairman. Then, it was done under the control of the Indian 
Bureau? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir; and the Reclamation Service has acted 
simply as agent and contractors in carrying out our desires, and 
they had charge of the work out there under the Indian Bureau, and, 
insofar as questions of policy were concerned, our Indian reclama- 
tion service, under Mr. Code, was responsible. 

The Chairman. How long had he been in the service in that 
capacity ? 

Mr. Valentine. Nine years. 

The' Chairman. He made an estimate, you stated in your evidence, 
on the Colorado River Reservation also? 

Mr. Valentine. He has been in general charge of our service and 
been the consulting engineer on all these projects. 

The Chairman. Who has his position now? 

Mr. Valentne. No one ; it has not yet been filled. ' 

The Chairman. He has retired ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long has he been out of the service? 

Mr. Valentine. He resigned last fall, I think. His resignation 
took place on November 1, at his request. 

Mr. Ferris. These Indians have no trust fund at all, have they? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And they have not had any for some time ? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Have they any surplus land assets? 

Mr. VALENnNB. They should have. 

Mr. Ferris. Of what probable value? . 

Mr. Valentine. Of very great value, because the land is splendid 
as to soil, and if their rights could be turned into water, that lancl 
would have a very high value. 
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Mr. Ferris. I did not intend to ask about the prospective value, 
but the value at the present time. 

Mr. Valentine. That is a very difficult question to answer, because 
they have quite a speculative value. If a firm could hold them for 
their speculative value they might afford to pay for the lands $10 
or $15 per acre and be reasonably certain that at some time they 
could recoup. 

Mr. Ferris. To make my question plain I will say that I do not 
think we ought to deal with speculative values as to these reimburs- 
able appropriations we are making. What, in your opinion, would 
Uiey sell for now ? 

Mr. Valentine. If that land was put under the hammer tOr 
morrow I would not pay 10 cents an acre for it. 

Mr. Ferris. Then, as a matter of fact, if you take away the possi- 
bilities of putting water on it the land is practically of no value 
at all? 

Mr. Valentine. I do not want to seem captious in putting in 
these limitations. That is a wonderful soil, and where there is some^ 
prospective value from water you can not eliminate the speculative 
feature, because we have too keen a sense for possibilities. However, 
if that land was put under the hanmier to-morrow, then unless there 
was a pretty big gambler in the crowd, you could not get anything 
substantial for it. 

Mr. Ferris. How much money has been appropriated heretofore 
for this purpose? 

Mr. Valentine. About $500,000. 

Mr. Ferris. And in each case it has been recited that it was reim- 
bursable ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. With slight possibilities of ever realizing on itt . 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. This plant that is being operated now is a pumping 
proposition, is it not? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Did you hear the statement of Mr. Newell a few mo- 
ments ago to the effect that in most cases pumping propositions were 
sufficiently expensive to be almost prohibitive ? What is your opin- 
ion on that? 

Mr. Valentine. I heard his statement, but do not recall those 
words. 

Mr. Ferris. I so understood him to say that in substance. 

Mr. Valentine. There is about a pumping proposition a con- 
siderable element of cost. There is the power ^t 

Mr. Ferris (interposing). Which is quite great-where fuel must 
be used. 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Have you made an estimate whereby you can tell us 
whether or not this project of using water from the pumping station 
is or is not a financial success ? 

Mr. Valentine. Two elements enter into that. First, the element 
of the quality of the water ; and the second element is tl)e compara- 
tive opportunities as between the gravity and the pumping system* 

30715—12 7 
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Mr. Ferkis. I did not intend to go into the realm of speculation. 
This irrigation business sometimes, figuratively speaking, takes od 
the hue of the aurora borealis. What I desire to know is, has there 
been any estimate made during the time this water has been used on 
this land as to the cost per acre, and the relative results per acre? 

Mr, Valentine. Yes, sir ; there has been. 

Mr. Ferris. Last year $125,000 was appropriated, and this $40,000 
is being asked for. Is this amount asked for this year, if given, 
sufficient to complete the plant? 

Mr. Valentine. That would be sufficient, my understanding is, to 
put the present 10 wells in working order, and to supply water frtxttl 
the flood-water ditch which has oeen provided there to the well- 
water canal. 

Mr. Ferris. How much land is now under iirigation, or will be 
when these 10 wells are in operation ? 

Mr. Valentine. About 10,000 acres. 

Mr. Ferris. How much will have to be appropriated from the 
Pederial Treasury each year in order to keep that going? 

Mr. Valentine. I should say the cost — and Mr. Xewell can cor- 
rect me if my figures are off — about $40,000 a year. 

Mr. Ferris. How long will it be before thi^ plant will be self- 
sustaining, if it ever will be ? 

Mr. Valentine. When the Indians are in such an industrial con- 
dition that they can pay it back, provided the Government makes it 
reimbursable. 

Mr. Ferris. That, of course, is a time you can not fix. So far as 
the present is concerned, after these plants are to be erected and put 
in operation and turned over to the Indians practically as a gratuity, 
they then are not able to stand alone? 

Mr.. Valentine. Not under the present conditions. 

Mr. Ferris. And will not be until the Indians get higher in the 
scale of civilization and industry ? 

Mr. Valentine. I would modify it a little ; they have intelligence 
and industry, but these Indians have been having a raw deal for 
years. 

' Mr. Ferris. But after this plant has been established and in run- 
ning order and turned over to them, if they have this high degree of 
intelligence and industry you speak of, why is the irrigation not a 
success, and why do we have to appropriate $40,000 each year to 
keep it going? 

Mr. Valentine. As I figure the charge, it would amount to $4 
per acre. The only reason why it would not be successful would be 
a psychological reason. The Indians are bitterly opposed to the use 
of this well water, and some of them who are willing to use the water 
are prevented from doing so by others. Some of them were willing 
to use' the water under the condition which I laid before them when I 
was down there, but the use of the water is bitterly opposed by other 
members of the band, who do not want any of the land under those 
conditions. It will take a long time to remove that objection, eveiJ 
if there is no basis for it ; and, in the next place, if there is no basis 
tor it, it will be a difficult matter to prove that point to them. 

Mr. Ferris. What contention is there — that the water is bad ? 

Mr. Valentine. That there are too many solids in it 

Mr. Ferris. What are the facts about it? 
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Mr. Valentine. The facts about that are not absolutely certain in 
my own mind. 

Mr. Ferris. Has Mr. Newell made a report on that? 

Mr. Newell. The water is strong in alkali, as all the waters of 
Arizona are ; if the water is taken from the river, it will injure the 
land if it is not properly used ; if it is properly used, the land can 
be cultivated and improved. It is simply a question of whethcn* 
water is used properly or improperly. 

Mr. Ferris. Are these Indians of sufficient intelligence industrially 
to use the water in a proper way ? 

Mr. Newell. They can use it properly, and will do so when they 
get away from this present more or less hysterical condition. They 
are disturbed, because they feel that they have been deprived of oep- 
tain unsettled rights in the river water. The young men would no^W 
use this pumped water, but are prevented from doing so by the sub- 
diiefs, who tell them that if they use the well water it will interfere 
with the rights of the tribe to the river water. There is no question 
in my mind nor in Mr. Hill's mind as to the agricultural value of 
the water when used properly. As a matter of fact, one man used 
the pumped water and ra'ised cotton to the extent oi $54 net profit 
on a little more than an acre. This same water has been successfully 
applied by settlers out there. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the depth of this water? 

Mr. Newell. It is raised 20 or 30 feet or more. 

Mr. Ferris. Can irrigation be made self-sustaining there ? 

Mr. Newell. Yes, sir; if operated by hydroelectrical power, and 
it could be made one of the oest pumping plants probably in the 
world. 

Mr. Ferris. If this $40,000 were appropriated, and these 10 wells 
you have been inquiring about were put in commission, and the lands 
were used, what would be the annual cost per acre ? 

Mr. Newell. As Mr. Valentine stated, about $4. There will be no 
difficulty when we get the Indians to use the land. A few men who 
would use it are prevented from doing so this year, and the condi- 
tions, I think, are very unfortunate. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has demonstrated the value of that water for irrigation pur- 
poses, but certain parties have got these Indians so stirred up over 
the situation out there that they will not use the water nor permit 
others to do so. 

Mr. Ferris. Is it good policy under these conditions, while they 
are laboring under that h37steria, to build up the plant until their 
minds are adjusted to the situation? 

Mr. Newell. It should be finished and operated either on a dem- 
onstration basis or with such men as are willing to utilize the ground. 
If the minority of the members of the tribe could be protected in 
the use of the water, it should be done. 

Mr. Ferris. What proportion of the Indians are willing to use it? 

Mr. Newell. I think a large minority. Of course, we can not state 
just what sentiment prevails. We have a pumping plant there prac- 
tically completed and ready for use, and are now stopped in its suc- 
cessful use Dy this agitation which has been worked up among the 
Indians, which started with the San Carlos proposition. 

Mr. Ferris. And that was rejected? 
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Mr. Newell. That project was investigated very carefully, and I 
appeared before the committee here several times. I think you will 
find the report of the hearings covering the proposition. 

Mr. Burke. Is this $40,000 proposed by this bill simply for opera- 
tion, or is it for continuing construction work? 

Mr. Newell. I am not quite clear as to what the original estimate 
was, but we must continue the lateral system of distributing canals. 

Mr.- Burke. Is there any actual operation of the plant at the pres- 
ent time ? 

Mr. Newell. I think they are simply turning over the machinery 
to see that it works all right. 

Mr. Vai^ntine. I told the Indians themselves when I was down 
tliere that until their state of mind changed no further wells would 
be dug and the project would not be extended in any way; that the 
present project snould be put in such condition that if anyone wanted 
to take water, they could get it, and the flood-water ditch would be 
so cut that the canals could be filled from the flood water. I told 
them that any young man who wanted to go in there could be given 
a tentative allotment. 

Mr. Burke. Suppose the Indians — all' of them — are willing to 
accept your proposition, what could^you do toward actual irrigation? 

Mr. Valentine. Well, the Indians on that reservation were prac- 
ticing irrigation probably before Columbus landed in this country, 
and the present Santan ditch, which we are using, was constructed 
SO years ago. The Indians have been raising crops of wheat, alfalfa, 
and other things on that ditch for many years. 

Mr. Burke. You do not answer my question. My question was 
this : As I understand from what has been said, these Indians are so 
opposed to this project that many of them, or a majority of them, 
decline to accept it and are now preventing those who are inclined 
to accept the benefits of it from doing so. What I want to know is, 
what could you do, so far as this project is concerned, in the way of 
actual irrigation if the Indians were all willing to go in and accept 
the water? 

Mr. Valentine. It would be, if I understand the question, exactly 
what the quality of the water would permit. There is ample water, 
apparently, to cover this land. 

Mr. Burke. Is the project now ready, so that you could put water 
on that 10,000 acres of land ? 

Mr. Valentine. It is substantially ready. 

Mr. Burke. Then the project is practically completed? 

Mr. Valentine. It is substantially completed. 

Mr. ^URKE. And no further money will be necessary for construc- 
tion purposes? 

Mr. Valentine. Not for the present unit. On the basis of the 
present unit there are enough wells now complete. 

Mr. Burke. In a hearing before a subcommittee of this committee 
some man by the name of Capt. Martin — Herbert Martin — who 
stated that he was the financial clerk of the Indian agency at Saca- 
ton, Ariz., under the Interior Department, made this statement: 
"Althoagh $500,000 has been appropriated, it is estimated that an 
additional appropriation of over $1,000,000 must still be made if the 
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system is to be completed." Now, in making that statement, he must 
have considered something besides this unit, that you have referred to. 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir; more wells were contemplated to carry 
flie water to other villages on the reservation. 

Mr. Burke. The Indians, or a majority of them, are asking that 
this project be suspended, are they not? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. The construction, when the first appropriation was 
made, was limited to $540,000, was it not? 

Mr. Valentine. That was the limit fixed by Congress. 

Mr. Burke. So that the $40,000 now asked is within the limit of 
cost? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And that act provided that it should be reimbursable? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Why should it not be reimbursable? 

Mr. Valentine. I say it should not be reimbursable for this reason: 
As riding over that country on horseback shows, a great amount of 
land was formerly under cultivation by these Indians which has 
since been neglected. That neglect is due to the fact that there was 
a lack of water from the river. The flow of the river has diminished, 
and that is due to the fact that settlers have gone into the upper 
valleys above San Carlos Reservation and put water over 23^000 
a<*,res of land. The taking of the water out of the river has affected 
the flow of the water, and it has been substantially a loss to these 
Indians. 

Mr. Burke. And they have been deprived of water on that ac- 
count ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. For how many years has that condition existed ? 

Mr. Valentine. It has been going on for several decades, and they 
feel that if those rights had been preserved and that water retained 
for them, this project would never have been necessary. They feel 
that this project was brought forward on behalf of Indians who for 
centuries had been using the river water, and this appeared to them 
like a new-fangled project that they did not understand, and no 
matter how good it might be from the ideal standpoint, to them it 
was not as good as the regular river flow. 

Mr. Burke. How long has it been since this opposition developed 
on the part of the Indians that you speak of against this project? 
^Mr. Valentine. I think it is within the last year and a hair. 

Mr. Burke. And up to that time, so far as you know, they were 
willing that this project should be carried on? 

Mr. Valentine. So far as I know there was no opposition to this 
project up to that time. 

Mr. Burke. I believe Mr. Newell said that there is successful irri- 
gation in the same vicinity by white men of the same kind as is pro- 
posed by this project? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And the Indians, if I understand you correctly, have 
not experimented at all? 

Mr. Valentine. Not to any extent. 

Mr. Burke. Would it not be possible to put a sufficient force in 
there to protect these Indians who want to use this water? 
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Mr. Valentine. I do not think any force would be necessary. W© 
have bad an unfortunate condition there for the past two years^ 
owin^ to the superintendent, who was recently dismissed. A new 
superintendent is now on his way ; and if he proves to be the man of 
strength of character, judgment, and tact that I expect him to be, he 
should be perfectly able to bring it about that any Indian wanting tOi 
use the water shall have the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. Newell. I would like to make a brief statement referring to 
this situation of the Gila River Indian Reservation, which is a very 
important one not only to the Indians but to white citizens of Ari- 
zona. As Mr. Valentine has stated, the Indians on the Gila River 
Indian Reservation have been irrigating from time immemorial,, 
using water directly from the Gila River. About 1888, in Mr. Cleve- 
ljwid°s first administration, I had been recently appointed and hap- 
pened to be brought into very intimate connection with this matter. 
The Question of the rights of the Pima Indians to the waters of the 
Gila Kiver was brought up and referred to the Attorney General, 
and after considerable discussion and preparation of reports it was 
concluded, apparently, that their rights could not be established in 
the courts. Several years later — ^five or six years later, I believe — 
thiB matter was again brought up, in Mr. Cleveland's second admin- 
istration, with apparently the same conclusion. 

Now, it appeared that the settlers on the river a hundred miles 
above the reservation had been taking water from the river, and 
doing it with the knowledge of the Government; in other words^ 
the United States had said to these people, "If you will settle on 
these desert lands you may have them, the only condition being that 
you will take water out of the Gila River to reclaim and cultivate 
them." It appeared that the Government had encouraged the peo- 
ple to come m and take out the water and to use it for irrigation 
purposes. 

Mr. Burke. Were those people the Mormons ? 

Mr. Newell.. They were largely Mormons who settled in Solo- 
monsville Valley. They now have a highly developed country — st 
very prosperous community — ^and it is questionable whether any 
court or any man would be in a position to deprive them of the 
water. These features of the matter have not been passed over in 
ignorance ; all the facts of the matter have received very careful con- 
saderation by the department, and as a result of this consideration 
it was not deemed wise to attempt, apparently, to take into court 
the question of the rights of the Indians below Solomonsville Val- 
ley on the Gila River Indian Reservation. One point, also, should 
be kept in mind, namely, that even if we get back the original rights 
of those Indians, these old rights are not adequate for their present 
needs. The courts would protect them only to the extent to which 
the water has been put to beneficial use in the past. 

An attempt was made to obtain from Congress an appropriation 
for building a storage reservoir on the Gila River, and the local 
people interested put their claims in the hands of a Mr. Whittimore, 
who spent several winters here in Washington. Having known him 
quite intimately while he was here, I had all the arguments for and 
against the structure. Finally, after many years of effort and dis- 
cussion by this committee of the House, it was concluded that tiie 
cost of storage water would be so great, compared with the bene- 
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fits to be derived, that there was no justification in the Qovernaient 
building the reservoir. At a later date the reclamation act (af 
June 17, 1902; 32 Stats., 388) was passed, and this question was thw 
brought to the attention of Secretary Ethan Allen Hitchcock, who 
nt that time decided that the reclamation fund could not be used for 
reclamation of Indian lands. His line of argument I do not recall 
now, but the San Carlos project was not approved, and we were or- 
dered to take up the Salt Kiver project. The Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, I think, of which Senator Piatt, of Connecticut, 
was chairman, asked if we could not secure water for the Pima 
Indians by pumping. We had an examination made, and in Water 
Supply Pai)er No. i04, by Willis T. Lee, printed in 1904, is given a 
full discussion of the qualities of the river and well waters. (See 
U. S. Geol. Survey, Water Supply Paper No. 104; The Underground, 
Waters of Gila Valley, Ariz., by WiUis T. Lee.) At that time the' 
work of the Reclamation Service was under the director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Dr. Charles D. Walcott. 

The quality of the waters in this valley were given very caref v^L 
consideration from the outset. It was known that practically all the 
waters of Arizona were alkaline. In this connection it may be noted 
that when we speak of alkaline waters, the waters under considera^- 
tion contain in solution far less mineral salts than the waters of west 
Texas. To-day lands are being irrigated and sold in Texas with a 
water supply that is three or Four times as alkaline as those under 
consideration. 

The Chairman. You mean in solids? 

Mr. Neweult. Yes ; for example, taking the Pecos River, the water 
at Hagerman, in New Mexico, was found to contain 200 parts of salts 
to 100,000 parts of water; at Carlsbad, N. Mex., 240; at Florence, 
282; at Red Bluffs, 316; and at Barstow, Tex., near Pecos City, 420 
parts; while below Barstow, the water from the river was found to 
contain 526 parts of salts per 100,000 of water, and so on. Western 
Oklahoma is about the same, and the waters are far more heavily 
charged with salt than these waters which we are pumping and de-- 
livering to the lands of the Pima Indians. 

In this report of Mr. Lee's (Water Supply Paper 104, p. 58) he 
gives for one year previous to the development of our plan the 
amount of salts in the Gila River water varying from 39 parts per 
100,000 in time of flood to a marked salinity of 120 parts per 100,000 
in time of low water. But he also calls attention, on pages 61 and 
62, to the fact that in Arizona waters as saline as those of the Gila 
River are successfully used ; the Collins well near Phoenix with 150 
parts per 100,000 having been used for several years ; in the botanical 
garden, also near Phoenix, they have used water for five years con- 
taining 223 parts of salt per 100,000, and the courthouse yard at 
Phoenix, in which trees, shrubs, and flowers grow luxuriantly, has 
been watered for about 20 years with well water containing 136 parts 
of salts. The Indians use water from Salt River that contains 200 
parts of salts to 100,000 of water. 

While those waters are not what we would call good, and while 
we would like to get as pure water as we can, vet it must not be 
assumed that we should condemn them. In mating the plans for 
the pumping plant, already built and being operated, all these things 
were considered. At the same time these drawbacks were considered 
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in the plan for a general storage reservoir on the upper river at the 
time when there was the probability of obtaining an appropriation 
from Congress to build San Carlos Eeservoir. 

Mr. Febbis. Before you pass to that I would like to ask what do 
the solids in the water do; do they injure the land and plant life? 

Mr. Newell. The saline matter may do permanent injury to the 
land and to the plants if it is allowed to accumulate. An experienced 
irrigator may use a relatively alkaline water, if it is applied in small 
quantities continuously, and not injure the land. If improperly 
applied, as the water evaporates the salt accumulates at the surface 
and impregnates the soil so that ordinai-y plants will not live; but 
with care and skill it is possible to remove an excess of salt from the 
soil by washing from time to time. It is one of the inseparable dis- 
advantages and difficulties of irrigation that under careless treatment 
almost any soil will become alkalied or " sick " ; but almost any soil 
can be improved under proper treatment. The risks taken in that 
respect are the ordinary risks of life, such as occur in every occupa- 
tion. There are risks in agriculture under irrigation, especially in 
the more arid parts of the country, where we run the risk of ruining 
the soil by applying alkaline water carelessly. These wells which 
have been put down on the Gila Indian Reservation have been 
pumped for 10 or 15 years, supplying water for the Indians without 
the addition of any river water, and the land there is reported to be 
in as good condition as it was originally. 

The scheme of water supply which is being developed is to take 
the cheap electric power created at Roosevelt Dam, brin^ it under 
high voltage to the wells on and near the Indian reservation, trans- 
form it to a low voltage, and pump these wells, using the under- 
f pound water in connection with the gravity supply ; in one case from 
alt River and in other cases on the Gila River Indian Reservation 
from the Gila River. We have constructed a head 'gate on Gila 
River, with sill below the level of the bottom of the river, placed in 
such a way as to take out the flood flow of the Gila into a large flood 
canal, which can cover 10,000 acres between it and the stream. Par- 
alleling that in a general way is a smaller canal, along which have 
been placed these 10 wells. When the river is in flood the relatively 
pure water can be turned out over the land, with adequate drains to 
carry off the excess water and thus wash out some of the alkali. 
This system is sujaplemented, as the river goes down, by pumping 
ground water from these wells. We believe that is the best way to 
handle the situation. 

When these wells were under construction and the water was first 
pumped from them, the Indians voluntarily built small laterals and 
used the water to raise small crops. There arose some agitation, aa 
stated before, with regard to their water rights, and a feeling grew 
up that if they were allowed to use this underground water or did 
use it, that somehow or other they might lose their rights to the rivei* 
water. 

Mr. BuBKE. So they were afraid to use the pumped water and 
afraid to use the river water? And they had heard of the question 
of salinity and alkalinity, and thought that the water would ruin the 
soil? 

Mr. Newell, No doubt either water will do so if badly handled. 
The same thing is likely to happen almost anywhere in the arid 
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regions. As I have stated before^ the waters as a whole are no worse 
than are being used successfully elsewhere. 

Mr. Burke. Is this land capable of being drained — the lower bodies 
of land below — so the water can run to follow the ditches off the 
Indians' lands and thus drain them ? 

Mr. Newell. Yes. Drain ditches should be dug through the irri- 
gated land on all these tracts in order to waste excess water and wash 
the soil, but the Indians have protested against anything further 
being done, and at times have become much excited aix)ut it, because 
they do not want further developments along this line. 

Mr. Burke. I take it you have been personally familiar with this 
situation for some years and visited the country there, so you have 
personally observed these conditions? 

Mr. Newell. Yes, sir; I have visited the reservation and have been 
up and down the river at intervals during about 20 years. 

Mr. Burke. To what extent are these Indians actually farming? 

Mr. Newell. It is difficult to find out definitely. We have had to 
depend a good deal upon tradition as to how much has been irrigated 
in past times. It is generally believed they have raised a considerable 
amount of wheat, and by the traces of ditches which we can find up 
and down the valley it is evident that the land has been cultivated 
to a considerable extent at some previous time. My belief is that they 
have cultivated portions of the valley in succession, until the land 
in each spot had become so alkaline that it would yield little, and then 
they moved the cultivation to some other place. 

Mr. Burke. Then from that I understand that in the kind of irri- 
gation they carried on before they were deprived of the water that 
they had this same trouble as from the water of the wells? 

Mr. NEWELii. They have never been wholly deprived of the water, 
but undoubtedly have less now than formerly. 

Mr. Burke. I take it from what you said that they found this 
trouble there many years ago? 

Mr. Newell. There were lands all along the river which may have 
become alkaline from the overflow ; in fact, this entire country is im- 
pregnated, in spots, with alkaline deposits. 

The Chairman. The farther down the river you go, the worse the 
alkaline condition becomes? 

Mr. Newell. In general yes ; but it depends on the local conditions. 

Mr. Burke. What is the difference in the alkaline character of the 
water from the wells and the water from the stream ? 

Mr. Newell. It is practically the same water, but more alkaline in 
the wells. While the water in the stream may vary from day to day 
the water in the wells remains at about the average of the ground 
water of the entire country. 

Mr. Burke. And yet the Indians are now refusing to use it be- 
cause of its alkaline character ? 

Mr. Newell. That is the excuse, but at the same time some of them 
are urging us to extend the power line over to the wells on the south 
side of the river. We have already carried the wires to the Indian 
school and are pumping the wells there by electric power. 

Mr. Burke. At the school, what do you find the condition of the 
water, relative to salts and alkalinity ? 

Mr. Newell. About the same as the wells on the north side. 
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Mr. BuBKE. Then, the whole valley is about the same ? 

Mr. Newell. There are some wells 15 or 20 miles away which are- 
much more alkaline, as shown by the report of Mr. Willis T. Lee 
in 1904. 

Mr. Burke. Worse than those you have been speaking about ? 

Mr. Newell. Yes, sir; and some of them have been abandoned be- 
cause of their extreme alkalinity and others because the cost of pump- 
ing the wells has been too high, especially where a man has installed 
a steam-power plant and has to haul in coal from the railroad. Some 
owners have abandoned their steam machinery. Those same wells 
are being taken now and pumped by throwing aside the steam engine 
and boiler and putting in an electric motor. They are thus operated 
successfully. 

Mr. Burke. What is the depth of those wells down to the lowest 
point ? 

Mr. Newell. Some of them go down two or three hundred feet. 
In some localities the ground water occurs at a very short distance 
down. We can select the depth according to where the best water is 
found. 

Mr. Burke. You could then, by packing back, confine yourself to 
the surface water or go down just to the pure water and use that? 

Mr. Newell. We could select the water at any point in a well* 
The wells are drilled and cased in such a way that this may be done.. 
We have arrangements for shutting off the poorer waters and getting 
the better. 

I feel very strongly the importance of carrying on this worky 
not merely because there is an investment of $500,000 in these wells 
and machinery, but also because it has been made in strict accordance 
with the understanding with Congress when it made the appropria- 
tions for the wells. Some misguided men have been attempting to 
discredit the well water and are trying to force the Government to 
return to the proposition of building a storage reservoir farther up 
Gila Kiver for the assumed benefit ox these Indians. 

Mr. Burke. Would there be anything to prevent the Agricultural 
Department from putting in some sort of experiment station out 
there at some point where they could use this water from the wells for 
two or three years and see what the effect would be on certain crops? 

Mr. Newell. No; agents of the Department of Agriculture have 
already been using that water on the south side for several years, and 
have been successful, particularly with cotton. I have been assured 
that the profits of some of the Indians were far larger than I stated 
this morning, in some cases as high as $80 an acre from cotton. 

Mr. Burke. How much do they raise from an acre ? 

Mr. Hill. They have raised better than half a bale, a special kind 
of Egyptian cotton, for which they have gotten as high as 21 cents a 
pound"; it is a much finer and better gra(fe than the ordinary cotton. 

The Chairman. What have been their results in raising fruits ? 

Mr. Hill. There is only a very little bit of land on which they can 
raise any fruit; the flow of the Gila Eiver is so irregular th&t you 
can not safely plant fruit trees unless you have wells as a supple- 
mental permanent source of supply of water. Some trees are planted 
on the reservation near the pumping plant, which have done very 
well. 

The Chairman. How about alfalfa ? 
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Mr. Hill. I de not thmk that crop is ever injured; the supply and 
character of the water seems to be sufficient for that. 

The Chairman. That is the main crop of that country? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Have you anything further to say, Mr. Newell? 

Mr. Newell. I wish to emphasize the fact that under the appropri- 
ation, which was limited to $540,000 by act of March 3, 1905 (3$ 
Stat., 1081, sec. 10), the work has been brought to this degree of com- 
pletion, such that the wells can be utilized, and where it now rests 
on the willingness and energy of the men who are to use the water 
as to whether it will be a success or not. In this work we have coop- 
erated with Mr. W. H. Code, formerly chief engineer for the Indian 
service, who is, I believe, one of the best informed engineers in the- 
country regarding these matters, a man I have known well and 
favorably tor upwards of 20 years. 

The Chairman. When you were in Arizona, did you examine the 
San Carlos Dam site? ^, 

Mr. Newell. Yes; I have been there several times.^n".. 

The Chairman. How far above the reservation is tWyBpoint? 

Mr. Newell. Roughly, I should say it was about 100 miles. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible to put in a dam there similaxr 
to the Roosevelt Dam ? 

Mr. Newell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What amount of money would be necessary to 
build such a dam on the San Carlos site as would be required to fur- 
nish these Indians with water, and to the intervening white settle- 
ments? 

Mr. Newell. Roughly, I should say between three and four mil- 
lion dollars, the size of the dam being limited by the quantity of wa- 
ter in the river. As you are probably aware, there is a controversy 
now before the department between the Southern Pacific Railroaa 
and those who would like to obtain the right to build a dam there 
for irrigation purposes. It is physically feasible to build a dam therey 
but we have, in several instances, so far as the Reclamation Service is. 
concerned^ said it would not be a wise investment. 

The Chairman. Have you. made a report since you have been at 
the head of the Reclamation Service in regard to a dam at the San 
Carlos site ? 

Mr. NfiWEiiL. Yes; while I was chief engineer a report was made 
on special request, in which our board of engineers stated it would 
not be a wise investment of reclamation funds. The favorable or 
unfavorable character of a report in such a matter is governed by 
the question as to how you are going to get your money back. The 
question of getting the money back on this proposition was doubtful,. 
as I recall it, but the points on which it was condemned by the last 
board were, first, the fact the size of the reservoir was limited; the- 
amount of silt would soon fill it. If it fills in 20 years, you have to 
consider a depreciation of 5 per cent on the net investment, and also 
on all other property dependent upon it. There is also ever present 
the question of the quantity of water which might be held. Whea 
you put water in a reservoir it may have a low percentage of alkalin- 
ity, but after evaporation the percentage of salts may increase to 
such an extent that when it is ultimately delivered to the land it may 
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be no better as to alkalinity than the supply we are now providing 

by wells. , , ^ . -i. - 

The Chairman. Wlien this water leaves the mountains it is prac- 
tically pure, is it not? , - .1 « i^ -d- 4.1, 
Mr. Neavell. Not necessarily. In the case of the bait Kiver, tne 

salt springs are near the head. ., o. ^ i t^ 

The Chairman. How about the river water at the San Carlos Dsm 
site? Would it be as bad as it is where you are building the wells? 

Mr. Newell. The river water is better up at San Carlos than down 
in the lower valley. After leaving the mountains it passes through 
broad vallevs and collects a ffood deal of alkali. ^ 

The Chairman. With reference to the railroad passing through 
this same gap, is it not a fact that if a low dam be built there the silt 
will soon fill it up and practically destroy the usefulness of the dam 

and reservoir? 

Mr. NnwELL. A low dam is useless. A dam should be as high as 
the quantity ofwater you will be likely to get will justify. 

The Chai^^. How long a dam would you have to have at San 

Carlos? ^^ 

Mr. Newell. The length of the top, I think, would be about 600 

feet. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about the foundation you 

would find there? 

Mr. Newell. We have bored for a foundation, and the depth of 

the rock is 60 to 70 feet. 

The Chairman. How long would the dam have to be at the bott(Mn? 

Mr. Newell. Less than 100 feet at rim level. 

The Chairman. How high would the dam have to be built? 

Mr. Newell. To the height of, say, 250 feet at least. 

The Chairman. What would be the cost of building that dam, 
relative to the cost of the Roosevelt Dam ? 

Mr. Newell. Probably two-thirds of the cost of the Roosevelt 
Dam. It might be as much, depending on the condition of the rock. 
The dam alone cost about three and a half million. ^ 

The Chairman. Then you think it probable that this dam could be 
built for two million? 

Mr. Newell. I would not put the probable cost at much less than 
three millions if that figure was to include the expenses of rights of 
way, etc. The railroad m the San Carlos Valley must be moved ; and 
when you come to that you will be running into money pretty 
heavily. 

The Chairman. Would five hundred thousand move the railroad? 

Mr. Neavell. Yes, sir ; I think so. 

The Chairman. Is the right of way of the railroad secured? 

Mr. Newell. Oh, yes ; it has been in operation for 20 years. 

The Chairman. How many miles of the road would be interfered 
with? 

Mr. Newell. About 10 miles ; the road would have to be relocated. 

The Chairman. Another consideration enters into this matter. 
Will not a good many Indians be flooded above this dam ? 

Mr. Newell. That has been one of the objections to the San Carlos 
Dam, namely, that it would flood most of the agricultural country 
of the San Carlos Indians. 
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:The Chairman. Has there been any protest by the San Carlos 
Indians against the building of this dam? 

Mr. Newell. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Meritt. We have received a protest from those Indians. 

The Chairman. If you are benefiting one you are injuring an- 
other. 

Mr. Newell. Unless we make compensation to them in kind in 
providing ditches for their lands in some other locality. 

The Chairman. No part of their lands could be supplied with 
water from the San Carlos Reservoir? 

Mr. Newell. No; it is at the lower end of their reservation, and 
they must be supplied with water, if at all, from up the river. 

The Chairman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Newell. I would like to have you call on Mr. Louis C. Hill, 
Mr. Chairman, who can support me in what I have said about these 
matters, as he is the supervising engineer for the Reclamation Serv- 
ice in Arizona and adjacent areas. 

The Chairman. Would you have any statement to make, Mr. Hill, 
♦relative to these matters? You have heard Mr. Newell's statement; 
would you care to add anything to that? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. Mr. Newell's statements, so far as I hear^ 
them, were in exact accord with the fadis, as near as one could state 
them. North of this series of wells on the Gila River Indian Reser- 
vation are four sets of wells in operation to-day, and have been for 
10 years or more. There are also some others that have not been i^ 
operation long enough to enable us to say, from practical experience^ 
whether the salts in the waters were injuring the land or not. But 
these four wells contain considerable more alkali and salt than do 
the wells on the Indian reservation. They have been used to supply 
water for alfalfa land during the entire time and part of the time 
were practically the only source that they had. That land is now 
being cut up and they are selling it, nearly all of it, for $150 an acre, 
so that is pretty fair evidence that with reasonable care and use of the 
water of that kind the land will not be seriously affected. 

The Chairman. And this land that you speak of is above the 
Indians? 

Mr. Hill. Six or seven miles. Up above the Indian agency there 
is quite a large tract of land very alkaline ; I don't know what origi- 
nally caused it, but it has very large deposits of salts. 

The Chairman. What is that due to ; why it is ? 

Mr. Hill. They call it black alkali; it is really a white salt that 
settles there, but it makes the ground look black. 

The depth of the water in the wells on the Indian reservation 
available for pumping runs from 25 to 35 feet ; it varies wherever the 
wells are, and with the low price of electric current the Indians will 
be called upon to pay they will be able to pump the water over their 
lands at a very cheap price. 

The Chairman. How much would you say ? 

Mr. Hill. The present cost is nearly constant at $0,007 per kilo- 
watt hour, depending, however, upon the amount of water delivered. 
The total cost is about 50 cents an acre-foot; or, if they use 4 acre-feet, 
which is the maximum furnished the white people, it would cost the 
Pima Indians $2 per acre for the electric current at the present time^ 
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To the southeast of this reservation and next to it there has re« 
cently been purchased a considerable tract of land by some California 
capitalists ; they desire to buy electric current from the Reclamation 
Service to pump water on that land. Because they are further from 
the river they will have to pay IJ cents per kilowatt hour — ^twice as 
much as the Indians pay to-day, and three or more times as much as 
they must pay later. This same company has some land about 15 
miles northwest of Phoenix, and has entered into a contract to get 
po^yer from the Reclamation Service at 1^ cents, and to practically 
build its own line. I am only quoting this to show that. the white 
people consider that pumping this water is an economical, business- 
tike proposition, namely, to use electric power, for pumping water 
over their lands, even at a much higher rate than the Indians are pay- 
ing or will be called upon to pay. 

The Chairman. At that price, what would it cost the white set- 
tlers per acre? 

Mr. Hill. The white settlers are using considerable pains to dis- 
tribute the water properly, and they will probably line their canals; 
"but it will cost them $5, $6, or $7 an acre to get the water over their 
lands. This cost of pumped water does not include the delivering 
of it to the Indians; we have to deliver it to each white man at ad- 
ditional cost to him; this only delivers the water in the canals and 
the Indians distribute it themselves. 

The Chairman. They understand thoroughly the system of irriga- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hill. As has already been stated here, they have irrigated 
for a great many years, and in some ways their methods are just as 

food as those used by the white people. None of these methods, 
owever, compare with the methods used in California, or where 
water is scarce. The Indians have no drainage system, and if the 
land gets alkalied they abandon it and go to another place. These 
Itidians often move on this account and whole villages have moved 
from place to place for the same reason. 

The Chairman. Then, after all this testimony here, it is an un- 
known fact whether the water you are pumping from these wells 
will produce good crops, and we will not Imow that until actual 
experiment has made it self-evident ? 

Mr. Hill. There is no way that anyone can guarantee any such 
thing as that. I have been talking to all the men who have been 
making a business of this thing, and I think this broad statement will 
cover the question : That the purest water you can get in any western 
country improperly used and without any drainage will finally, 
after many years, accumulate so much alkali as to ruin it, but that 
the same water, with proper use, can be used to reclaim land that is 
very alkaline. That is in accordance with experience in Egypt and 
Arabia and in different parts of the United States. 

The Chairman. It all depends on the methods used in the culti- 
vation ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; without proper drainage you can put water 
on land and let it continually evaporate and the soil will be ruined ; 
but with the same water properly controlled you can get most ex- 
cellent results. 
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The Chairman. Now, would these wells be lost by waiting « yeacr 
or two, or three or four years if necessary, to ascertain whether or not 
this water is capable of producing good crops ? 

Mr. Hill. The ditches would have to be taken care of, but amde 
from that there would be no serious deterioration in the machinery. 
I do not ^believe there would be any conclusive determination as to 
whether the water were good or bad by putting a farm in there and 
operating it, unless carried on for many years. Whether or not that 
^ould affect the Indians there at the present time, I do not know. 
Mr. Valentine could probably tell you how that would affect them. 

The Chairman. That would start a controversy between us amd 
the parties who are opposing and those who are in favor of this 
^ork. 

Mr. Hill. This agitation has only begun in the last year and a 
half. The Indians themselves dug small ditches to our pumping 
plant and utilized that water to raise crops, for the simple reason 
that there was not much water in the river, and the only crops that 
matured were raised with this water. But since then they have 
/ decided that they would not, for their own reasons, use the water. 

Mr. Ferris. I would make the observation that I had rather hoped 
that engineering science in connection with irrigation business nad 
accomplished a little more than you have indicated. 

Mr. Hill. I said that same thing to the Agricultural Department 
nnd found that they did not agree. I have heard the statement that 
water after it reached 100 parts of salt to 100,000, that then it be- 
came a question as to whether it would injure the land or not; I 
also have a letter from the Agriculture Department of New 
Mexico, in which they give instances of using very much stronger 
water than that and find it absolutely safe. 

Mr. Ferris. Then you can get about any kind of opinion you 
want? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; and since I have been in Washington I have 
been talking to about every man here who was supposed to know 
anything about this subject, and they all agree that waters contain- 
ing a much higher percentage of salts than the^e we have been dis- 
cussing, if properly handled on land that is reasonably easy to drain, 
could be utilized with very beneficial effects, but that you could also 
nrin the same land if the water was not properly used. 

Mr. Ferris. There is no fixed rule, then, as to when you can or 
can not use these waters? 

Mr. Hill. I could quote you from a paper here, it is Circular No. 
3, Department of Agriculture, Division of Soils, published in 1898. 
This is on the Pecos Eiver, starting at Eoswell, N. Mex., where the 
water contains on an average 75 parts of soluble matter per 100,000; 
this is on the east side of the river. . The waters of the Berenda 
Springs, just across the river, which come from the great gypsum 
plans, extending north along the Pecos, are not so good, as they 
contain 250 parts of soluble matter per 100,000, of which about one- 
half is likely to accumulate in solution upon evaporation of the 
water. The lands to which Berenda water is applied all lie close to 
the stream banks and have good underdrainage, so that no damage 
has resulted from the use of this saline water. Now, down below at 
CSarlsbftd, N. M'ex.^ the percentage runs much higher, about twice 
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as high, the condition of the water varying from 200 parts i>er 
100,000 to 500 parts per 100,000. 

So opinions vary and facts vary. 

Mr. Burke. How long, Mr. Hill, have you been familiar with the 
locality where this project is located? 

Mr. Hill. About eight years. 

Mr. Burke. What has been your relation to this project I 

Mr. Hill. Since about 1905, or after the work was orignally in- 
vestigated by the Indian service, and they decided to build it, I was 
more or less connected with it before that, because they planned to go 
up the Salt Kiver and develop power to be transmitted for the same 
purpose. I have been there since as often as once in two or thi'ee 
weeks during recent years. 

Mr. Burke. Can you state what, in your opinion, is the difficulty 
there at the present time, so far as the Indians are concerned ? You 
must have an opinion about that. 

Mr. Hnjj. I should say their present feeling was due to the agita- 
tion of the whites to get possession of the San Carlos Reservoir, and 
to obtain the help of the Indians money in building. I do not know, 
of course, but that is my opinion. 

Mr. Burke, Wherein would they accomplish anything if that was 
the difficulty and this project were abandoned? 

Mr. Hill. The agitation by the Indians at the present time is that 
the reservoir should be built, and that the water from it should be 
delivered to them. But, of course, that means that the United States 
Government would have to pay its proportionate share toward the 
building of this reservoir. There is now a dispute between the rail- 
road and the people of the neighborhood as to who would get pos- 
session of it. 

Mr. Burke. Is it your opinion that their grievance is a real one 
or an imaginary one? 

Mr. Hill. What is the grievance you refer to ? 

Mr. Burke. I understand they are dissatisfied with the proposi- 
tion ; and, in your opinion, is that a real grievance or an imaginary 
one? 

Mr. Hill. I think so far as their objection to the plans, fearing 
that the whites will get possession of the reservoir, is an imaginary 
grievance. I think that, originally, the Government, holding their 
affairs in trust, was remiss in not looking after their water rights 
30 or more years ago when these white people settled above there 
about 150 miles, in good faith, unquestionably. 

Mr. Burke. Was this project undertaken six or seven years ago, 
to try and remedy the conditions that the Government wias re- 
sponsible for? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. This project is now practically completed? 

,Mr. Hill. The unit on the north side is practically done, excepting 
the distributing system. Nothing has been done on the south side. 

Mr. Burke. And could not be, without the authority of Congress? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And the appropriation now is for support, or mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. Hill. There is a small amount of work left to be done on the 
north side; two wells are to be finished. 
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Mr. BuKKE. But there is probably money available to do that 
work? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir ; I think there is. 

Mr. Burke. Then it is merely ail appropriation now for operat- 
ing and maintenance? 

Mr. Hill. T suppose so ; but I don't know about that, as I have not 
seen the bill under consideration. 

Mr. BuKKE. Assuming that the project is completed, I would like 
to ask who will operate it and expend the appropriations that may 
be made from time to time — ^the Reclamation Service or the Indian 
Office? 

Mr. Hill. I suppose the Indian Office. 

Mr. BuKKE. When you have finished the construction, you will 
withdraw ? 

Mr. Hill. I suppose so; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Suppose we stopped right here with this finished 
unit, would these wells be turned over to the Indian Office? 

Mr. Hill. I believe so. 

Mr. Valentine. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with the San Carlos Indians, that I do not think the fact that some 
of them would have to move out of the reservoir site should have 
controlling weight in any decision as to this project, in any final 
decision as to the erection of the San Carlos Dam. I simply want 
to put the office on record on that point, because they have been doing 
very well and raising good crops ; and some time, while we are on 
this irrigation matter, I should like to put before the committee 
certain propositions in regard to the beneficial use of water by 
these Indians generally ; it doesn't make any difference whether it is 
this afternoon, or not. 

The Chairman. We will hear it now. 

Mr. Valentine. It is simply this : That in the country at large, of 
course, the right of the white man to water is dependent on the benefi- 
cial use to which he puts it ; he has not the right to retain water, 
beyond a certain length of time, without so putting it to use. I do 
not think, however, that the Indians should be subject to the same 
limitations, for the reason that they have now put under ditch nearly 
360,000 acres of Indian land, and they are at the present time using 
less than half of that. It may be, in some cases, as at the Uinta 
Reservation in Utah, or on the Shoshone Reservation, it may be a 
decade before the Indians will be educated in the industrial nature 
of our work up to the point where they can hope to make full use of 
the water, and if on the Pima Reservation such an unfortunate con- 
dition should arise as on those two, the Indians would be in very 
great danger of having built a large project at their own expense — 
the funds appropriated by the Government being reimbursable — and 
then because they did not, or could not, make full use of the water 
they would lose their water rights. That is a point that I feel should 
be before the committee in connection with this irrigation project, 
and particularly in connection with the opening of any future 
reservation. 

Mr. Meritt has studied this whole matter pretty thoroughly, and 
he would like to make a statement. 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Meritt. 

30715—12 8 
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Mr. Mbritt. I have given the matter of the water rights of the 
Pima Indians considerable thought recently, and I have reached the 
conclusion that those Indians have been deprived of valuable water 
rights to which they are entitled and which should be recovered for 
them, or else other water should be furnished them. 

The Pima Indians irrigated lands in Arizona long before white 
people went to that country. At one time as much as 25,000 acres 
was being irrigated by the Pima Indians. The white people who 
settled above the reservation, on the Gila River, have gradually 
acquired the use of water of that river until now the Pima Indians 
are deprived of all the low-water flow of the river. The Government 
is now attempting to substitute for this low-water flow the under- 
ground water developed by means of wells by the Reclamation Serv- 
ice. This water is unsatisfactory to the Indians. It has not, in my 
judgment, been given a sufficient test to determine whether it will 
ultimately prove to be the water they need. From my study of the 
question I am convinced that this well water must eventually be sup- 
plemented by the silt-laden water of the Gila River. It seems to 
me that it is unjust to require the Pima Indians to pay for the devel- 
opment of underground water when they are already entitled to 
sufficient water out of the Gila River to irrigate their lands, they hav- 
ing formerly irrigated as much as 25,000 acres. 

The Chairman. Up to that amount they would still have the right 
to water from the river to irrigate 25,000 acres. 

Mr. Meritt. Now, if the Government can furnish them water 
from the Gila River by constructing the San Carlos Reservoir, I think 
that that should be done. The San Carlos Reservoir site was, I be- 
lieve, discovered by a Mr. Lippincott, who reported that it was one 
of the most wonderful reservoir sites ever discovered in the United 
States. Mr. Schuyler, one of the leading engineers of the United 
States, a man considered to be well up in his profession, says that the 
San Carlos site is worth to the people of Arizona from eight to 
fifteen million dollars. Mr. Quinton, another very able engineer, and, 
by the way, consulting engineer sometimes in connection with the 
Reclamation Service, says that that reservoir site is worth to the 
people of Arizona not less than $22,000,000. 

Now, it seems to me that between the granting of an application 
for a railroad right of way and the construction of this project for 
the benefit of these Indians, and the people of Arizona living below 
the reservoir site, there should not be any question. It may be 
necessary for the railroad to expend $2,000,000 to build its high 
line right of way rather than a low line right of way, but, in my 
judgment, there should be no question about conserving the San 
Carlos Reservoir site. It is only a question of time when the land 
below that reservoir site will be worth from one to five hundred 
dollars an acre if you can get water on the land. It is said that it is 
some of the richest land in the United States, provided you have 
water for it. 

The question of the San Carlos Indians should not, in my judg- 
ment, be a controlling factor in this case. They occupy and farm a 
very small acreage at this time. 

The Chairman. Could you give us the approximate amount ? 

Mr. Meritt. I should say it was less than 500 acres. They could 
occupy lands on other portions of their own reservation. I would 
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say that if the Government is not disposed to construct the San Carlos 
Reservoir now, it should be conserved so that the people in the 
future may get the benefit of this wonderful reservoir site, and the 
Pima Indians may get the water to which they are entitled and the 
white settlers may get the water to which they are entitled. I very 
recently .heard that noted lawyer, Mr. Heney, of California, say that 
this land below the reservoir site compares in fertility with the lands 
of the Nile. It is wonderful land if you can get water on it. 

The Chairman. There is no other chance of getting water other- 
wise than by impounding it on the San Carlos site ? 

Mr. Meritt. No ; the people who have taken the water out of the 
river are principally above the San Carlos site. 

The Chairman. But isn't there quite a stretch of country between 
them and the dam site ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, what have you to say with reference to that 
piece of railroad ? Ten miles, I believe, is the estimate we have had, 
that would be covered. 

Mr. Meritt. If the dam is constructed, of course it will be neces- 
sary to raise the level of this road that is there now, occupying a 
right of way in that country. But it is believed that this can be done 
at a reasonable cost, and that after they are up on their high-line 
right of way the railroad will have a better road than they have now. 

Mr. Burke. You would not expect them to raise the road at their 
own expense ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir, 

Mr. Burke. How much would it cost to raise the railroad and 
settle the damages that would arise as a result of the construction of 
this dam, including the cost of the dam ? 

Mr. Meritt. It is said that this dam can be constructed for about 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. Burke. That is for the construction of the dam. 

Mr. Meritt. I understand that would include all the expenses. 

Mr. Burke. How much land would be susceptible of irrigation, if 
such a reservoir is constructed, as you have described ? 

Mr. Meritt. There is a good deal more land there for irrigation 
than there is water with which to irrigate it. 

Mr. Burke, How much could be irrigated ? 

Mr. Meritt. About 80,000 acres from this reservoir. The silt 
problem in connection with this reservoir has been one of the things 
that has condemned it in the eyes of some people ; but Mr. Quinton, 
who is associated with Mr. Code, formerly in the Indian service, 
says that the silt problem can be handled, and claims that he has a 
plan by which the silt can be disposed of. 

: Mr. Chairman, your attention is invited to the statement of James 
t). Schuyler, an irrigation engineer of international reputation, under 
date of February 28, 1910, in a brief filed in the Indian Office on the 
San Carlos controversy, in which he said : 

The prodigal waste of natural resources implied in the proposition to abandon 
this reservoir site is so contrary to the conservation policy which is the present 
watchword of the Nation that it should not be entertained for a moment. The 
San Carlos dam site is the best on the Gila River, one of the largest and most 
important streams of the West, and is the only dam site with a capacious reser- 
voir basin and extensive watershed area tributary to and above it. 
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John H. Quinton, one of the best-known irrigation engineers in the 
United States, reporting upon the San Carlos irrigation project in 
a brief recently filed in the Indian Office, used the following lan- 
guage: 

Considering the unusual fertility of the silty soil of the Gila Valley, it# 
constant renewal by fresh silt and the wonderful range of products in this 
climate, it is certainly conservative to say that with an assured water supply, 
such as might be had with the San Carlos Reservoir storage, the settlement of 
the land under this project would add twenty-two and one-half million dollars 
to the wealth of the Territory. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask Mr. Hill a question with 
reference to the silt. How long do you estimate it would take the 
low-line dam to fill up with silt f 

Mr. Hill. The flow of the Gila Eiver is very irregular, but if the 
lowest dam thev have talked about were to be built I believe it would 
take about 20 years to make it useless, as far as the reservoir is con- 
cerned. But we have always advocated, if the reservoir is to be built 
at all, that the dam should be built as high as possible, and that the 
railroad should be put up on the highest contours. 

The Chairman. There is no known way among engineers to let 
the silt escape under the dam ? 

Mr. Hill. The trouble with dams in locations like this is that 
they back the water up for so many miles — 10, 15, or more miles, and 
it stands there and settles. A river flowing along can not carry with 
it but about 10 per cent of the silt, and usually it won't carry but 
5 or 6 per cent. So when you let that silt accumulate in the reservoir 
for 5 or 10 years you would have to run the whole year's flow out of 
the reservoir in order to get it out, and the people would be without 
water for a year, as this river does not run all the year. Mr. John 
H. Quinton's idea was to run some pipes out into the reservoir and 
try to agitate the mud and pull it out as by a siphon. 

The Chairman. Would it be feasible to dredge the bottom? 

Mr. Hill. Oh, no; the cost of that is out of the question. The 
only way the Reclamation Service believes in, and which is the 
cheapest way, is to so locate our dams that we can build them higher 
and higher, and in that way take care of the silt by providing larger 
storage on top. 

The Chairman. What would be the effect of building small dams? 

Mr. Hill. There are places where they can be built advantage- 
ously. 

The Chairman. Would they be filled up with silt, too? 

Mr. Hill. Oh, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Which would be the most successful?. 

Mr. Hill. It would depend in every case on local conditions. It 
is usually better to build one big dam. In this case of the San Carlos 
site I believe the railroad should be put up as high as possible, and 
the dam constructed so as to take care of the silt proposition. 

The Chairman. You are acquainted with the country out there ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And there is no way in which the railroad could 
escape than by going through this pass ? 

Mr. Hill. No ; the railroad runs up the canyon of the Gila River 
now. 
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- Mr. Burke. Mr. Meritt made a very interesting statement awhile 
ago, and I would like to ask you gentlemen, Mr. Newell and Mr. Hill, 
i¥, as engineers, you were interested in that statement ? 

Mr. Newell. I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
examination of this site by Mr. Lippincott was made about 10 years 
ago ; and as for myself, I may say that in the last 10 years I have 
passed from a condition of theory regarding estimates for work of 
the kind we have been discussing. A few years ago we made esti- 
mates and figured as well as we could on the cost of projects, but I 
wouldn't give a rice straw for many of them now. So that I have 
listened with a little impatience to quotations of estimates from ex- 
aminations made 10 years or less ago, as they show nothing more 
than what we thought then. 

There is another point that has occurred to me in this discussion, 
and that is if the people of the Solomonsville Valley should conclude 
to build a smaller reservoir — say, at the San Francisco site — there 
would be not enough water left to render the San Carlos proposition 
desirable or wholly feasible. But if the people on the main Gila River 
succeed in establishing in the courts their rights to the water down 
on the lower river, that would render the San Carlos proposition still 
more doubtful. 

Mr. Burke. In the figures that you gave as to the probable cost of 
this dam — about three million dollars — did you take into considera- 
tion the other charges there would be by reason of damages? 

Mr. Newell. I tried to. Of course it is merely a rough guess. 

The Chairman. Where is this site that you mentioned, with rela- 
tion to the Pima Reservation? 

Mr. Newell. About 50 miles below the reservation. 

The Chairman. How could that benefit the Indians above? 

Mr. Newell. It would absolutely deprive them of any rights that 
they might have to the water, assuming that, under the Arizona 
courts and the Federal courts, beneficial use of the water controls 
the use of the water supplied; the man or body of men building 
reservoirs are likely to get the first claim to it in law. So I brought 
this thought in, because we are apt to think of the San Carlos site as 
the only controlling feature on the river. 

The Chairman. Doesn't your argument lead to the fact that we 
ought to build a dam at the San Carlos site ? 

Mr. Newell. If you are going to preserve the rights to that water 
there, yes. The only way to secure a sure water supply for the Oila 
River Indians is for them to have a water-supply system of their own 
on the reservation, of which they could not be deprived. That would 
be a controlling feature that they could hold by the physical posses- 
sion of the lands themselves. 

The Chairman. Would it be feasible to build the San Carlos Res- 
ervoir and have a ditch directly to the Indians' lands, giving them 
the right to use so much water, and to line that ditch so that the 
water would not percolate and be lost? 

Mr. Newell. It would be possible from an engineering standpoint, 
but the cost would be prohibitive. Assuming that the Indians would 
irrigate 20,000 acres of land, a pumping plant would be much cheaper 
per acreage cost; and if they only irrigated two or three thousand 
acres the cost need not increase proportionately, as it is easy to pump 
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water only to the lands to be irrigated. We find that the cost of 
pumped water will generally be far less under these, circumstances 
where only a part of the lands may be used. 

The Chairman. Have you estimated how much it would cost to 
line a ditch with cement so that the water would flow a great distance 
without loss t , 

Mr. Newell. Yes, sir; cement-lined ditches will cost from two to 
three thousand dollars a mile and upward. The cost for a very large 
ditch running for 20 or 30 miles would be a very large amount, 
probably running into the hundreds of thousands. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Meritt. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the figures I 
quoted a while ago are not from statements made by Messrs. Quinton 
and Schuyler 10 years ago, but are from statements filed by them re- 
cently in connection with the controversy between the railroad and 
the people, who want to conserve the San Carlos Keservation site. 

The Chairman. As proving your statement, you desire to 

Mr. Meritt. I simply wanted to state that Mr. Quinton and Mr. 
Schuyler have said very recently that this reservoir site is worth to 
the people of Arizona between fifteen and twenty-two millions of 
dollars. 

There is one other thought in connection with this matter that I 
would like to mention : The Supreme Court has held, in the Winters 
case (207 U. S., 564), that the Indians are not required to make what 
is known as beneficial use of the water in order to conserve it, but 
that where a reservation is set aside for the Indians enough water 
is reserved to irrigate the lands of that reservation for the benefit of 
the Indians. That was held, not only in the Winters case, but in the 
Conrad Investment case (161 Fed. Rep., 829). Therefore, if this 
matter is taken into court and the decision is rendered in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the circuit court and United States Su* 
preme Court referred to, the Pima Indians would recover their water 
rights. 

Mr. Newell. I am not a lawyer, Mr. Chairman, but I know that 
some lawyers have held that that Winters case was based upon the 
verbiage of a particular treaty. We have always contended against 
the idea that the Indian or the white man can hold water indefinitely 
unless it was in beneficial use. I do not like to appear to controvert 
anything Mr. Meritt has said, but there are honest differences of 
opinion here. 

The Chairman. The next item is a supplemental item, as fol- 
lows: 

For beginning the enlargement of irrigation system and the construction of a 
dike for the protection of Indian lands for the Papago Indian Reservation, 
Arizona, against semiannual floods, the total cost of the work not to exceed 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, to be immediately available. (Act 
Mar. 3, 1911, vol. 36, p. 1069, sec. 1.) 

Mr. Valentine. I submit the following in justification, Mr. Chair- 
man: 

Note. — ^A wash has been eroded up the valley a distance of some 18 miles in 
the past 13 years, and is threatening the destruction of their lands by erosion 
due to the semiannual floods of the Santa Cruz River. To protect these lands 
from erosion will necessitate the construction of a dike crossing the valley, and 
the diversion of the flood w^ater to a rocky point where its force will be expended 
on the rocks and cause no damage. 
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Approximately 1,200 acres are now under cultivation, but the present supply 
of water is sufflciwit to irrigate properly only about 300 acres. The irrigable 
area on this reservation is close to 8,000 acres. 

A syndicate is buying up and securing options on all the irrtgable lands below 
the reservation for a distance of some 13 miles, and it is their intention to settle 
this land with white settlers. The only available practicable water supply lies 
within the reservation. The development of these waters should be done by the 
Governmen. for the Indians, and if it is found that there are surplus waters, the 
same may be sold to. the white users below the reservation and the receipts 
therefor applied to the partial reimbursement of the appropriation. 

The trust patents for these Indians will expire within 5 years, and without 
irrigation the land is not worth more than $25 an acre, while with water for 
irrigation it is probably worth $400 an acre. 

The underground waters of the reservation are backed up by a volcanic dike 
extending across the Santa Clara Valley and appear at two places in the form 
of springs from which the Indians get their present water supply for irrigation. 
Last year it was necessary to do 1,020 days of labor in cleaning this ditch of 
sand and d§bris washed in by the floods, and the same amount of labor is nec- 
essary this year in order that the Indians may get water for the partial irriga- 
tion of their cultivated lands. The method of developing water proposed by 
Mr. Granville ia his report of April 1, 1911, will develop sufllcient water for 
3,000 acres of land by the construction of 3 infiltration galleries, and the 
number of these galleries on the irrigable area may be increased at any time 
to irrigate additional lands. 

Proposals have been made by private enterprise for the development of under- 
ground waters of the reservation, and it is claimed that water could be de- 
veloped for the irrigation of the valley lying below the reservation and sup- 
plying the city of Tucson with water. 

The development of water by the Government for the Indians on this reserva- 
tion should be done before allowing the waters to be developed for other lands. 
If something is not done soon for these Indians, who are an agricultural tribe, 
the amount of damage caused by floods will amount to more than the cost of 
protection and irrigation. These Indians have no other means of support. 

Mr. Valentine. Approximately 2,200 Indians. 

The Chairman. This river heads down in Mexico, does it not? 

Mr. Valentine. It heads away down there. 

The Chairman. And sinks down there by Tucson ? 

Mr. Valentine. Not only sinks, but spreads as well as rises. And 
in crossing it, at the place I speak of, you go for several miles through 
what sometimes is its bed, and yet it is apparently just sagebrush 
country, so that it needs to be tamed. 

The Chairman. What kind of a system is contemplated there, or 
have you any estimates ? 

Mr. Valentine. Mr. Holt can probably give you better details, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Holt. I have a map here which will show. 

The Chairman. In the first instance, I would like to know about 
how much is contemplated to finish that ? You say it is for the be- 
ginning of the enlargement of the irrigation system? How much 
will it take to finish it ? 

Mr. Holt. $130,000 is expected to finish it, and $100,000 is sup- 
posed to be for carrying it on during tRe fiscal year. A limit of cost 
was fixed at $130,000. 

The Chairman. Has it contemplated using the water of the Santa 
Cruz River? 

Mr. Holt. This is the. Santa Cruz River, when it is in its channel. 
Down here it spreads out, and when it is in flood it runs over the en- 
tire valley^ and the idea is to construct a dike across the whole valley 
at this poHit [indicating] and carry the dike along the side of the 
valley down to a rocky butte, where the water can be dropped without 
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doing any damage to the soil — dropped in a rock cut and develop 
underground water by putting in filtration galleries at these points 
[indicating], and the water reaches the grade of the land at about a 
thousand feet below these galleries, where it can be spread out to 
irrigate this land that is cleared. Now they take water out of 
springs down in here [indicating] and irrigate 1,200 acres, but every 
flood that comes up carries these washes farther back, and they are 
traveling back at a rate a little greater than a mile a year. It is only 
a course of time before all the good land will be washed away, leaving 
ugly washes in its place. 

The Chairman. Then you propose to confine it to the one channel? 

Mr. Holt. We propose to confine it to the one channel and keep it 
from hurting the land or destroying the ditches which they have 
constructed, or which we intend to construct, and also to protect the 
land from erosion. 

The Chairman. Is it contemplated to make a reservoir to check 
the surplus and hold it? 

Mr. Holt. No surplus water is to be caught. There is a lar^e 
underground flow, due to the fact that the river spreads out when xt ' 
is in flood and covers the entire valley. 

The Chairman. Have you tapped wells or reservoirs in this under- 
ground flow, so as to know it does not carry alkali sufficient to injure 
vegatation ? 

. Mr. Holt. It has been tapped in several places by people just south 
of the reservation, and they have been prospecting within what is 
known as the Berger Ranch, and these " barranca," as they call these 
washes, have cut back so that in places they intersect the under- 
ground flow-and springs are developed. 

The Chairman. Is that water alkaline — ^the springs? 

Mr. Holt. Not to damage the land. The value of the land given 
me by the superintendent of the reservation was $450 to $500 an acre 
if provided with water. 

The Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, the question right there is, 
Don't you think it would be advisable to sink enough wells to asc*er- 
tain whether or not this underground flow at that point would be 
capable of irrigating crops successfully without injury from alkalinq 
poison ? 

Mr. Valentine. I assume this is the same water, Mr. Chairman^ 
with which the Indians are now irrigating the 1,200 acres. How 
long have they been irrigating that, Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Holt. For years. They are irrigating less now than they 
were years ago, on account of these washes cutting the land out and 
filling the ditches. 

Mr. Valentine. Has no report been made to us of any deteriora- 
tion of the soil bj^ the use of tjiis water? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

Mr. Valentine. Would not that, Mr. Chairman, be pretty close 
proof that the water was safe? 

The Chairman. That was what I was inquiring into, whether 
there had been anj^ effort to irrigate this land. 

Mr. Valentine. I should think the fact that they had been irri- 
gating with this water so long and still are, and we have no reports 
of any damage, would indicate that the water is all right. I feel, 
personally, that some points that were made yesterday are pretty 
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^jound in regard to the use of water — that even fairly bad water 
handled skillfully is better than no water at all. 

The Chairman. I want to avoid the trouble that has arisen with 
reference to the Gila River Reservation, as they seem to have a large 

Elant there, and it is a question as to whether it is available for use 
y the Indians. 

Mr. Valentine. It would take, of course, a number of years to 
prove effectively what the water would be by dig^ng a well, and it 
would be at least unfortunate delay to have to wait for that. At the 
same time I appreciate fully that we do not want any more rows 
that we can not resolve. 

The Chairman. No; certainly. We want to be sure we are right 
first. Have you some letter that you want to submit? 

Mr. Valentine. I would like to jiist make this statement for the 
record : That on February 2, 1909, Mr. J. H. Quinton, consulting 
engineerj reported on a method of handling flood waters, and in his 
report he says that if steps are not soon taken to stv)p the action of 
the flood waters land to the full amount of the appropriation asked 
will be swept away and the remaining lands much reduced on 
account of the unsightly and dangerous ravines and gullies 
formed in all directions throughout this alluvial soil at each flood. 
You are yourself familiar with at least the headwaters of that 
stream, and the place I was speaking of was all ripped out, and what 
possibly is good one day will be bad the next 

Mr. Ferris. For the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Holt 
to state just exactly where this land lies, and how far, for example, 
from Tucson. 

Mr. Holt. This map does not show Tucson, but I think it is about 
15 miles north. There are private parties from Tucson that wish to 
get hold of and develop water on the reservation for the development 
of the land near Tucson. 

Mr. Valentine. Is this proposed project on the reservation ? 

Mr: Holt. Entirely on the reservation. 

Mr. Valentine. What is the size of the reservation ? 

Mr. Holt. The amount of 'land irrigated would be 3,000 acres. 

The Chairman. That is the amount of Indian ncres to be irri- 
gated ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes. 
♦ Mr. Valentine. I thought it would be useful to have in the record 
the amount of the whole reservation. 
' Mr. Holt. I should jud^e about one-sixteenth of the entire area. 

Mr. Valentine. There is about 41,000 acres allotted to 274 In- 
dians, leaving an unallotted residue of 27,000 acres. 

The Chairman. Is that residue irrigable land, or is it- hills ? 

Mr. Holt. It is grazing land, covered with mesquite and grass. 

The Chairman. Can you give us an idea what it would cost to 
complete this contemplated work ? 

Mr. Valentine. The estimate is $130,000 for the whole thing. 

The Chairman. Would this be sufficient, then, to furnish irrigable 
land for this band of Indians without any further appropriation? 
. Mr. Holt. I think that is practically all of the irrigable land that 
could be easily irrigated on tnis reservation. 

The Chairman. Would it be practicable to put in a large dam at 
this point to impound this underground flow through the system, be- 
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tween Tucson and the head of the river, to supply the white settlers 
and the Indians, like the contemplated San Carlos and the Boose-^ 
velt Dam ? 

Mr. Valentine. My understanding is that it would not be, Mr. 
Chairman, unless you could m^-ke it a movable dam — ^you would have 
to have a dam that you could move around the country. 

Mr. Holt. There is no reservoir site; and it is the intention, 
if there is found to be any surplus water, to dispose of it to the 
whites south of the reservation, to reimburse a part of the cost of 
the project for the Indians. Until development is made they can not 
tell just how much surplus water there will be, but the fact that 
the whites are trying to get hold of the reservation to develop 
water would indicate that the people of the country believe that 
there is considerable underground water there. 

Mr. Valentine. Apparently no dam sites are above there, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. With reference to the next supplemental item of 
$5,000, have you any explanation to make of that— for the develop- 
ment of a water supply for domestic and stock purposes and for irri- 
gation for Nomadic Papago Indians in Pima County, Ariz., imme- 
diately available, $6,000? 

Mr. Valentine. I submit a justification as follows, Mr. Chairman: 

Note. — ^These Indians, about 5,000 in number, occupy a large territory In the 
Southern Arizona Desert, principally in Pima County, and have managed for 
generations to eke out a precarious existence without aid of any kind from the 
Government. 

Their principal means of livelihood is and has been the raising of stock and 
some little grain and garden stuff; but with no way of conserving the flood 
waters except in a very primitive manner, and depending almost wholly upon 
the use of storm waters stored during the rainy period for maturing their 
crops, their condition becomes pathetic when an exceptionally dry period occurs, 
as one did in 1909 and 1910, and leaves them without seed or the means to 
procure it. 

These Indians have never given the Government any cause for worry or caused 
it to expend any money to maintain peace, but, on the contrary, have often 
stood between the Government and trouble with neighboring Indians; and if 
any tribe in the country is worthy of assistance, it is the Papagoes. 

The $5,000 requested is for the purpose of developing and improving their 
present system of water conservation. 

The Chairman. Have these Indians any trust funds ? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have they any assets that ever can be converted 
into cash ? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir; because the bulk of them have these little 
settlements on the public domain. 

The Chairman. Have they allotments ? 

Mr. Valentine. They are now being allotted on fourth section 
allotments. 

The Chairman. What is the size of their allotments ? 

Mr. Meritt. Eighty acres, 160 acres, and 40 acres irrigable under 
the terms. If they take the irrigable land they take only 40 acres. 

Mr. Ferris. If this $100,000 appropriation would be made, it would 
be a gratuity, would it not ? 

Mr. Valentine. Except, as Mr. Holt pointed out, there may be 
some surplus underground waters which can be sold and which will 
partially reimburse the project; but that is very problematical. 
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Mr. FisBsis. This is the first expenditure that has been asked for? 

Mr. Vaugntinb. For this particular item— $5,000. The $100,000 
is to save the land from being ditched out and washed away which 
has been under cultivation by these Indians, on which some money 
has been expended. 

Mr. Ferris. Have no Government funds heretofore been expended t 

Mr. Holt. $8,000 have been expended, part of which was for main- 
tenance and repairs. 

Mr. Ferris. And this $100,000 is to be used to erect a dike; is 
thai it ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And is not for irrigation purposes strictly? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir. 

The Chairman, It seems to protect the land from erosion by water 
from the Santa Cruz River. 

Mr. Holt. It protects the land so that we can develop this under- 

Sound water. Without that dike it would be useless to construct 
e infiltration mlleries, because they would fill up with every flood* 

Mr. Ferris. What is the state of civilization of these Indians? 
How far have they advanced ? 

Mr. Valentine. Not very far advanced, as my understanding is; 
but they have made a splendid struggle for existence and they h&ve 
been almost self -supporting ; some of them entirely so. 

Mr. Ferris. They are not ration Indians? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the total annual appropriation that we carry 
for their support and maintenance and welfare? 

Mr. Valentine. It is paid for out of the general school item. 

Mr. Ferris. Are they under an agency ? 

Mr. Valentine. There is an agent near Tucson. 

Mr. Ferris. Who has charge of these Indians ? 

Mr. Valentine. There is an agent near Tucson who has a general 
super vi^on over the Indians on the public domain. Altogether there 
are anywhere from 6,000 to 8,000 oi these Indians scattered through 
that part of the country. 

Mr. Ferris. And this one agency has jurisdiction over all of them? 

Mr. Valentine. This one agency has jurisdiction over all of 
them. 

Mr. Ferris. And, I suppose, immediate jurisdiction is carried on 
by the school superintendent? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir; the superintendent at Tucson. 

Mr. Ferris. Then the $5,000 item is for irrigation purposes, is it? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. You can not carry on much irrigation for $5,000, can 
you? 

Mr. Valentine. No; but these Indians have made little water 
holes and tapped little streams that flow around through that coun- 
try, and there a number of small propositions and a little work here 
and a little work there will very materially assist them. 

Mr. Ferris. If this $5,000 appropriation is allowed, will that 
launch us out on an extensive irrigation project for which large 
sums will be required in the future? 

Mr. Valentine. The expenditure of this money will not by any 
means necessitate that. It will simply insure water for stock pur- 
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poses and domestic supply, and a little garden irrigation here and 
there. Whatever goes in will be to the extent that it is put in the 
unit by itself; that it is not the beginning of a great, big project 
which will roll up like a snowball. 

Mr. Ferris. This $100,000 appropriation? 

Mr. Valentine. That is a distinct 

- Mr. Ferris. That is the beginning of a new irrigation project! 
Mr, Valentine. That is the beginning and the end of a new irri- 
gation project for $100,000. 

Mr. Ferris. Not the end, because there will evidently be $30^000 
more asked for. 

Mr. Valentine. The total cost will be $130,000, and that is the 
whole project. 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, this $5,000 item is 
merely to carry on the work from now until our general fund is 
available on Jiily 1. 

The Chairman. I think that this large appropriation is for gen- 
eral use and this $5,000 is for wandering 

Mr. Holt. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Or the nomadic bands of Indians who have bands 
bf sheep and wander over the public domain in southwestern Ari- 
zona. Is that correct? 

Mr. Holt. Some are on the allotments, and develop tanks and 
ponds for stock and domestic purposes, and if there is any surplus, 
is to be used for irrigation on the small gardensT Mr. Granville, one 
bf our engineers, made a report on that and went among them for .a 
distance of several hundred miles. 

The Chairman. How long a report is that? 

Mr. Holt. It is quite a lengthy report. I have not a copy of that 
one here, but it contains, I should say, 30 or 40 typewritten pages. 

The Chairman. I think this item would be subject to point of 
order. We ha:ve never assumed control of these nomadic bands. 

Mr. Ferris. If made immediately available, it would be subject 
to a point of order. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

- Sec. 3. For support and civilization of Indians in California, including pay 
of employees, and for the purchase of small tracts of land situated adjacent to 
lands hex'etofore purchased, and for improvements on lands for the use and 
occupancy of Indians in California, fifty-seven thousand dollars. 

Have you any explanation to make on that, Mr. Meritt? 
Mr. Meritt. I desire to submit a justification for this item, as 
follows : 

Support of Indians in California.* 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : 

Amount appropriated $57,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated .__ 42, 000. 00 

Amount expended 38, 308. 52 

■■ ' ■ I. — « 

Unexpended balance 3, 693. 48 
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Analysis of expeuditures : 

Kniployees ?20, 144. 78 

Construction and repairs 1,030.46 

Heat, light, and power 438.72 

Subsistence 3, 104. 14 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 204. 75 

Hardware, implements, etc 7,109.49 

Furniture and household goods , 177. 80 

Medical supplies ' 1, 679. 45 

Live stocli 1, 160. 00 

Forage 1, 310. 13 

Traveling expenses 1, 137.80 

Telephone service 144. 20 

Stationery and oflSce supplies 232. 00 

Miscellaneous 434.70 



38, 308. 52 

SUPPOBT OF INDIANS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Amount aslsed for, $57,000. 

This fund is used to pay the administrative expenses of 16 superin tendencies, 
exclusive of salaries of superintendents and teachers, to looli after the welfare 
of about 20,000 Indians. The Indians in California are without funds of their 
own, and it is necessary to a very large extent lo provide them with articles 
of subsistence, etc. Every effort is being made to locate the Indians on lands 
so that they will be self-supporting, and a portion of the amount requested 
will be used to purchase lands for them. 

The Chairman. I suppose the statement will show what land has 
been purchased? 

Mr. Meritt. That does not show the purchase of land, but we have 
used a part of this appropriation for the purchase of land. The 
statement here shows an expenditure of only $38,000, whereas there 
was appropriated about $57,000. I can get you a statement showing 
the amount expended for the purchase of land. 

Mr. Burke. As I understand it, this analysis of expenditure is the 
amount you expended of the appropriation available in the year 
1911 ? If you will notice, the item says, "Amount appropriated fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911, $42,000; amount expended, $38,308.52." 
The unexpended balance was probably paid out at the end of the 
fiscal year for items contracted for during the year, was it not ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bu«KE. But there is nothing in this statement to show that 
any part of it was used for the purchase of land ? 

Mr. Meritt. I know that we have purchased land for California 
Indians out of this appropriation. 

Mr. Bttrke. During the last year? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. The reason I ask this is that, as I understand it, 
these Indians are roving Indians. They are scattered over the State 
of California, are they not? 

Mr. Meritt. They are scattered largely over the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Burke. And the department has sought to get them located 
somewhere, and, in addition to aiding them, you expect to purchase 
land? I wanted to find out whether you were making any progress 
along that line. 

Mr. Meritt. We have a special agent out there who is looking- 
after this particular work. His name is Mr. Kelsey. He has ex- 
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pended a considerable amount of money in the last few years in get- 
ting California Indians located on particular tracts of land. It does 
not require a very large tract of land in California to support an 
Indian. Sometimes, if you can buy a tract of 6 acres, and get the 
Indian located there, he can make a living on that small tract. 

Mr. Burke. Does it not seem rather out of proportion in an ap- 
propriation of $38,000 -to use over $20,000 of it for salaries of em- 
ployees ? 

Mp. Meritt. We have a large number of small reservations which 
we have to support partly out of this fund. There are several In- 
dian superintendents in southern California. 

Mr. Burke. A large part of the appropriation is paid to persons 
who are supposed to be looking arter the Indians and directing 
them in their efforts to make a living? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Those are known as the Mission Indians, are they 
not? 

Mr. Meritt. The Mission Indian reservations are located in south- 
ern California. 

The Chairman. They are divided up into different bands and 
scattered over the country pretty generally, are they not ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. You say that they purchased some small tracts of 
land last year, and that you have a man there constantly engaged in 
that business? 

Mr. Meritt. Looking after the landed interests of these California 
Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. How long will it be necessary to carry this same item 
in the bill granting authority to purchase tracts or land for these 
Indians before the purchases will be completed ? 

Mr. Meritt. We hope within two or three years to begin reducing 
this appropriation, so far as the purchase of lands is concerned. 

Mr. Ferris. How long has it been carried already ? 

Mr. Meritt. It has been carried for a number oi years. I do not 
recall the exact number. 

Mr. Ferris. How many of these California Indians are there out 
there ? 

Mr. Burke. The statement on page 125 shows 20,000. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes ; 20,000 Indians in California looked after under 
Uiis appropriation. 

Mr. Ferris. How many agencies did you say there were? 

Mr. Meritt. Sixteen agencies. 

Mr. Ferris. And you have an agent to how many Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. About 1,250. 

The Chairman. On some of these reservations I think the super- 
intendent of schools is in charge, is he not ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes ; the superintendents of the reservations are also 
in charge of the schools and teach. These are small reservations. 

Mr. Ferris. In a case of that kind do they draw two salaries ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Where does this enormous amount for salaries come 
from if these agents are paid out of the school funds and are really 
the school superintendents? 
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Mr. Meritt. They are not all paid ont of the school fund* Part of 
them are paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. Ferris. How many of them are paid from the school fund 
and how many from this fund? 

Mr. Meritt. I should have to get a statement from the office show- 
ingthat. ^ 

The Chairman. Could ;y^ou get us a statement from the office show- 
ing that, and also explaining a little fuller the situation with refer- 
ence to those Indians there in this respect — showing that they are 
scattered bands and showing why it costs so much more for the 
Indians there than it does here? 

Mr. Burke. Also show what has been accomplished in the way of 
acquiring lands for their use. 

Mr. IVGiRiTT. I will do that. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that re- 
cently there has been a consolidation of a number of these small 
reservations, and one superintendent now has charge of more than 
one reservation; and there has been a saving in salaries by that 
action. 

Mr. Ferris. Then should not the estimate for the appropriation be 
cut down in keeping with that saving? 

Mr. Meritt. We are paying those salaries out of the general school 
fund. Mr. Kelsey, who is looking after the purchase of lands for 
these Indians, is complaining that Tie has not sufficient funds to meet 
the needs of the Indians, and under such circumstances I should not 
like to say that we could get along with less money. 

Following is a statement giving information as requested above: 

. Six thousand three hundred and thirty-five and sixty-nine one-hundred ths 
acres of land in California have been acquired for homeless bands of In- 
dians in that State under appropriations by Congress. Two or three of these 
transactions have not been completed, however, by the deeds being passed upon 
by the Attorney General, as required, and being recorded in the proper county 
In California and in this oflice. 

Six hundred and twenty and twenty-four one-hundred ths acres were actually 
acquired for the California Indians during the fiscal year 1911, deeds for the 
property having been passed upon by the Attorney General and recorded. 

Information from the finance division indicates that no money was paid for 
these purchases during the fiscal year 1911 from the appropriations for the 
support of the California Indians. 

The appropriations made by the acts of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 325-333), 
and April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., tO-76), amounting to $150,000 were mainly 
used in these purchases. Other funds, however, technically known as *' Pur- 
chase of land for landless Indians in California," and also the appropriations 
fur the " Support of Indians in California," which authorized the purchase of 
land adjoining that already bought for the Indians have been used in purchas- 
ing lands. 

The funds used In paying for the lands purchased during the fiscal year 1911 
were: " Lands, irrigation, etc., for Indians in California," which is the technical 
title of the appropriations named in the first sentence of paragraph 4 of this 
memorandum, and " Purchase of land for landless Indians In California," the 
technical title of the appropriation made by the act of April 4, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 
273). 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For support and education of five hundred and fifty Indian pupils at the 
Sherman Institute, Riverside, California, and for pay of superintendent, ninety- 
six thousand three hundred and fifty dollars; fo» general repairs buildings and 
other improvements, twenty-one thousand dollars ; in all, one hundred seventeen 
thousand three hundred and fifty dollars. 
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That item shows an increase of $3,000. 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification in support of 
this item, as follows: 

Indian school. Riverside^ Cal, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: 

Amount appropriated $104, 350. OO 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 104, 350. 00 

Amount expended 100, 466. 55 

Unexpended balance 3, 883. 45 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 35, 165. 52 

Construction and repairs— ^ 7,470.46 

Heat, light, and power 7, 505 01 

Subsistence 19, 522. 77 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 17,472.26 

Hardware, implements, etc 5, 951. 15 

Furniture and household goods 2, 271. 12 

Schoolroom supplies 942. 95 

Medical supplies 649. 74 

Forage 998.96 

Traveling expenses 15. 65 

Telephoning 137. 25 

Stationery and office supplies 309. 21 

Irrigation water 1,625. 75 

Miscellaneous 428.75 

100, 466. 55 

Also $30,000 for buildings in act for 1911, and $10,000 in 1912 act, none of 
which has yet been used. 

Indian school, Sherman Institute, Riverside, Cah, 1913. 

Support, education, etc $96,350.00 

Repairs and improvements 21,000.00 

Total 117, 350. 00 

Total value of school plant $309,747.25 

Capacity of school 550 

Elnrollment 657 

Average attendance 465 

Number of employees 50 

Total amount of salaries — $36,010.00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc 94,350.00 

Addition to dormitories 15,000.00 

New hospital • 15, 000. 00 

General repairs and improvements 10,000.00 

Total 134, 350. OO 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 2, 600. 00 

Operation : 1 90, 733. 58 

Plant 7, 539. 11 

Total 100. 872. 60 

■ ■ ■ I ,m,m^ 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to 

plant and new construction 142.06 
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Afit)T'6pffat!on, 1912: 

Support, education, etc ^..^ ^ $94,360.00 

Shop building and equipment ^ ^ 10, 000. 00 

Repairs and improvements 10, 000. 00 

114, 350. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 165, 50Cl. 00 

Urgent needs 5, 000. 00 

170, 500. 00 

I'his school draws its pupils from the Mission Indians of California. It has 
special courses in industrial work, has been filled to its capacity, and Las done 
efficient work at a reasonable cost per capita. 

The superintendent estimates for construction, repairs, and Improvements 
for the fiscal year 1913, as follows : 

General repairs and improvements $15,000 

Construction of school buildings, material, and labor 20, 000 

Repairs and extension of Water system 3, 000 

Repairs sewer system 1 500 

Central heating plant 15, 000 

53,500 

It beq^me necessary to reduce these estimates, and, of course, this will refsutt 
in dispensing with many necessary improvements during the next two years. 

Allowing the superintendent $10,000 for general repairs and $3,000 for repfttrs 
to the water system, there will remain a balance available for new construc- 
tion, probably employees* buildings, of $8,000. 

Mr. Meritt. The supetintendent of this school is asking for a mueh 
larger appropriation than we have estimated for. In all these special 
appropriations we have cut down the estimates as submitted by the 
superintendents at least 20 per cent. 

Mr. Ferris. You have increased the appropriation from $114,350 
to $117,350 this year? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. I believe you stated in your former statement regard- 
ing these school items, that the increases were, as a rule, intended to 
be used as increases in salaries. Is that also true of this school ? 

Mr. Meritt. For increases in salaries and also increases in repairs. 

Mr. Ferris. How much of this increase relates to repairs and how 
much do you propose to use for increase of salaries? 

Mr. Meritt. The item is divided into two parts, you will noti^. 
The support of the school, including the pay of the superintendent, 
is increased from $94,000 to $96,000, and for general repairs, build- 
ings, and other improvements, it is increased froixi $10,000 to $21,000. 
The increases at this school are largely for increases in repairs. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the highest salary paid at the Sherman In- 
stitute? 

Mr. Meritt. The salary of the superintendent, I believe, is $2,500. 

Mr. Ferris. Is it proposed to raise his salary? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. The proposed raise, then, would be for the intermedi- 
ate teachers would it not ? 

Mr. Merict. The teachers who are getting $600 and $800 and $900 
a year, who are really worth $1,200 a year. 

a©7i5— 12 9 
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Mr. Fekris. The amount of repairs to buildings and other improve- 
ments is as per the estimate of the local parties in charge, is it not? 

Mr. Mekitt. No, sir; we have pared down the estimates of the 
superintendent possibl^^ $25,000 for repairs and new buildings. 

Mr. Ferris. The major portion of this increase from $114,350 to 
$117,350, an increase of $3,000, is to be used for repairs rather than' 
for increases of salaries? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Could you give us a statement of the proposed 
salary increases? 

Mr. Meritt. We could not give you that statement, Mr. Chairman, 
because we do not know at this time just who will get the increases. 

The Chairman. I do not ask for the names, but just the amounts 
that will go to the teachers. 

Mr. Meritt. That would be decided by the board of apportion- 
ment after the appropriation bill is passed. 

Mr. Burke. This increase, in fact, is $13,000; is it not? 

Mr. Meritt. It is an actual increase over last year of $3,000. 

Mr. Burke. But now you propose, according to the estimate, to 
ask for $21,000 to be used not only for general repairs, but to build 
new buildings. 

Mr. Meritt. For general repairs. There should be a comma after 
the word repairs — for "general repairs, buildings and other im- 
provements." 

Mr. Burke. Yes. The superintendent has recommended for the 
construction of school buildings, $20,000; central heating plant, 
$15,000, etc. ; and you are asking now that the appropriation may be 
made so that you may build a new building, if you desire to do so. Is 
that true? 

Mr. Meritt. We may use this appropriation for repairs. We may 
use part of it for erecting one of the buildings that he is asking for 
or we may use it for other improvements around the grounds. We 
are asking for $21,000 to be used as the needs of the service may 
require. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For the balance of the first annual reclamation and maintenance charge on 
Tuma allotments and for the second and third annual charge and maintenance, 
one hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be required, to be re- 
imbursed from the sale of surplus lands or from other funds that may be avail- 
able, in accordance with the provisions of the act of March third, nineteen hun- 
dred and eleven. 

Mr. Valentine. That is wrong; the extension should be $100,000. 
Mr. Ferris. Hov^ much had they last year? Is that wrong, too? 
Mr. Valentine. $18,000 is the amount appropriated last year. 
The Chairman. Is there something in justification of that that you 
y^h to offer? 

Mr, Valentine. I would like to offer a justification as follows: 

EEOLAMATION CHABGES. 

Increased Yuma allotments, $100,000. 

It would seem that we' would be justified in paying $55 per acre as construc- 
tion charges for the irrigation project for this land, as the land without irri- 
gation is practically worthless and with irrigation will probably bring $100 
or more in eyent of a sale. The farming operations of the Yuma Indians having 
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been restricted heretofore to the use of uncontrolled flood waters have not been 
very profitable. The irrigating season Is 365 days in the year at Yuma, and 
there is no question but that the Indians can make a very good living from this 
irrigated land. 

The act of April 21, 1904 (33 Stat. L., 224), authorized allotments of 5 acres 
to each Indian, but in the act of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 1063), Congress 
authorized allotments of 10 acres, and appropriated $18,000 to meet the addi- 
tional charge which the increased allotments would call for. It was estimated 
that there would be 15,000 acres to sell, which at $10 an acre would amount to 
$150,000, to be used in paying the charge upon 2,750 acres which were to be 
allotted to 550 Indians. 

Under the arrangement for increased allotments 5,500 acres of land were to 
be allotted, thus reducing the area to be sold at $10 per acre by about 3,000 
acres, representing a decrease in the fund of $30,000, which, added to the 
reclamation charge for the additional 2,750 acres, $150,000, makes a total of 
$180,000 which Congress would be called upon to provide for in 10 annual 
appropriations, hence the appropriation of $18,000 in the 1912 Indian bill. 

The Reclamation Service now estimates that of the land not opened to entry 
6,072 acres reserved for allotments to Indians are irrigable. Of the 6,939 acres 
opened for settlement, 6,503 are irrigable, and barring some of the 6,072 
acres reserved which may not be required for the Indians, all the building 
charges in excess of $65,030 will have to be met by appropriations which it 
Is expected will be reimbursable, and in addition the maintenance charges 
will have to be provided for, now estimated at $1 per acre per annum. 

The first and second annual charges on land reserved for allotment to the 
Yuma Indians, estimated acreage 6,072, amounts to $78,936. It was expected 
that the sale of the surplus irrigable lands of the Yuma Reservation would 
yield the amount necessary to meet the charges for all the land which would 
be required for 5-acre allotments. The act of March 3, 1911, increasing 
the size of allotments to 10 acres necessarily reduces the amount of land 
which otherwise would have been for sale. Consequently the proceeds of 
irrigable lands will be insufficient to meet the reclamation charges. The 
Yuma Reservation, however, contains approximately 35,000 acres of land from 
the sale of which reimbursement is expected. The third annual charge will 
be due December 1, 1911, and as the proceeds from the sale of irrigable land 
have so far furnished but $8,000 for use in repaying these charges, this advance 
is necessary. 

This appropriation should be reimbursable in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of March 3, 1911. 

The Chairman. Mr. Holt, at what point on the river were these 
Indians situated, on the Colorado.? 

Mr. Holt. On the Colorado Eiver at the lowest point, at Yuma. 

The Chairman. At the town of Yuma? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Below or above? 

Mr. Holt. I can hardly tell from this small scale map. They are 
the lowest Indians on the Colorado River. 

The Chairman. That is adjoining Mexico? 

Mr. Holt. Practically joins Mexico. 

The Chairman. How many Indians are there in this band ? 

Mr. Holt. Six hundred and forty-nine Indians. 

The Chairman. What is the size of the reservation that they oc- 
cupy? 

Mr. Holt. Thirty-five thousand acres. 

The Chairman. How much of that is irrigable? 

Mr. Holt. Six thousand and seventy-two acres irrigable under 
this project. There is a certain amount that was disposed of to the 
whites from which this is made reimbursable ? 

The Chairman. Has it been allotted among the Indians? 

Mr. Holt. It has not been allotted, but the size of the allotment 
has been fixed by Congress. 
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The Chairman. At how much? " 

Mr. Holt. Ten acres; and that is one reason why it is necessary 
for this increase. The allotment fixed by Congress at first was § 
acres and then it was increased to 10, and that appropriation of 
$18,000 last year was for the construction cost on the increased 
allotments. 

The Chairman. What can be the effect now, unless this increase is 
made, on the Indians and on this reservation? 

Mr. Holt. We would be unable to make the annual payments to 
the Eeclamation Service. 

The Chairman. Then this is to refund money due the Eeclamation 
Service? 

Mr. Holt. The acreage construction cost is $55 an acre, and it has 
to be paid for in 10 annual installments, and in addition to that 
amount is $1 per acre per annum for maintenance for 10 years, and 
no payments have been made except something like $8,000 from the 
sale of the ceded portion of the reservation. 

The Chairman. Have they any other lands except these that have 
not been allotted? 

Mr. Holt. They have this 35,000 acres of surplus land. - 

The Chairman. What would be the value of that land looking to 
the reimbursement of this money that we are expending now ? Would 
that amount be sufficient to raise funds to reimburse the money that 
we are now expending? 

Mr. Holt. I can not answer that, for the reason that I do not 
know how much of that is irrigable, but the very fact that these 
allotments were increased reduces the chance of reimbursement by $10 
an acre for that increased amount of land allotted to these Indians. 

The Chairman. I see this is to be reimbursable from the sale of 
surplus lands, and that is the land you allude to. 

Mr. Holt. There is $60,000 that will be reimbursed from the ceded 
portion. That is fixed by a board of appraisement. The purchasers 
of that were to pay $10 an acre for the land and then to pay the 
Eeclamation Service construction charge in addition. This $10 an 
acre goes toward reimbursing the construction of the Indian part 
of the project and the remainder will have to be reimbursed firom 
these 35,000 acres of surplus land which may or may not have any 
great value. I can not answer as to that. 

The Chairman. Is not that quite a lot of money to expend on 
that many Indians ? 

Mr. Meritt. This irrigation project has not been a very expen- 
sive one, and it is believed that the Indians have sufficient lands to 
reimburse the Government for the money that will be expended. 
This appropriation is necessary in order to reimburse the Eeclama- 
tion Service for the work already done under laws already enacted. 

Mr. Ferris. Last year the appropriation was- $18,000, and this 
year $100,000. What law gave the Eeclamation Service or the 
Indian Office authority to expend $100,000, when only $18,000 was 
appropriated last year ? 

Mr. Holt. It 'was thought that the receipts obtained from the sale 
of ceded land would pay for the construction of this project, and whei> 
Congress increased the size of the allotments to 10 acres it takes 
twice the amount of money to reimburse the Eeclamation Service, 
and it reduces the amount of land to be ceded by 3,000 acres. 
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Mr. Ferris. How much has been expended already on this project? 

Mr. Holt. It is practically completed by the Reclamation Service, 
and is to be paid for in 10 annual installments, which have not 
been paid, and this is to pay the one for 1909-10, and the last one 
became due on December 1, 1911. 

Mr. Ferris. Why have they not been paid ? 

Mr. Holt. No claims have been submitted by the Reclamation 
Service for the payment of that, and the funds received from the 
sale of ceded land have been insufficient to care for it, only $8,000 
having been received. 

Mr. Ferris. If the Reclamation Service installed a plant and the 
law provided that their compensation should come from the sale 
of ceded lands to be paid back in 10 equal annual installments, why 
not hold the Reclamation Service to the proporition of reimbursing 
themselves from the sale of those lands? 

Mr. Holt. I think the Reclamation Service has nothing whatever 
to do with the sale of the land. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, then, with what propriety can the Indian 
Office come here and ask the Federal Government to appropriate 
money if the law anticipated they would get it out of the sale of 
tibiese lands? 

Mr. Meritt. Congress, by act of March 3, 1911, increased the size 
of the allotments from 5 to 10 acres, and as a result of that the recla- 
mation charges have been increased^ and we are now asking for this 
increased appropriation because of an act passed by Congress. 

Mr. Ferris. Have the white people made their payments in keep- 
ing with the terms of the grant for the ceded lands which were taken 
up by them? 

Mr. Holt. They are making them ; I do not know how many have 
been made. 

Mr. Ferris. When were the first payments due from that sale of * 
those ceded lands? 

Mr. Holt. The one for the years 1909-10 were due on December 
1, as I understand it. 

Mr. Ferris. And how much would that amount to in the aggregate? 

Mr. Holt. $1 per acre per year for 10 years. 

Mr. Ferris. That would be one of the 10 payments, would it? 

Mr. Holt. Yes. 

Mr. Ferris. And what would that amount to by exact mathematical 
calculation ? 

Mr. Holt. $30,000 for the increased allotments and $60,000 in all. 

Mr. Ferris. And that would not pay the amount that is now due 
the Reclamation Service for the installation of this plant ? 

Mr. Holt. This is paid into the Treasury to reimburse the Recla- 
mation Service for the construction of the project on the Indian 
land. 

Mr. Ferris. Oh, I see. The white settlers are dealing directly with 
the reclamation fund, are they? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And the Indian Office is coming to Congress and get- 
ting an appropriation from the Federal Treasury to pay for the 
Indian lands that are irrigated? 

Mr. Holt. Yes^ sir. That was to be paid from the sale of the sur- 
plus lands, a part of which is this six or seven thousand acres of 
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lands ceded to the whites, and the whites were to pay $10 an acre to 
the Indian Office for the ceded lands in 10 annual installments, so 
that the Indians only have $1 an acre coming from the whites with 
which to pay this construction cost of the $5.50 an acre for Indian 
land irrigated. 

Mr. Ferris. Now, as a matter of fact, the proceeds from the sale of 
those lands never will be enough to pay for the amount to be ex- 
pended, will they? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And how much will they lack? 

Mr. Holt. Something like $30,000, less whatever the surplus land 
will bring. 

Mr. Ferris. When it is all paid in ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And here we are appropriating $100,000 for that the 
first year from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Holt. That is to take care of three years — 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

Mr. Ferris. We appropriated last year $18,000. 

Mr. Holt. That will take care of only the increase in the size of 
the allotments made by Congress. There were first 5 acres, and they 
were increased to 10— $5.50 an acre construction cost on 3,000 acres 
is something like $18,000, including $1 per acre maintenance. 

Mr. Ferris. How much did they appropriate the first year? 

Mr. Holt. $18,000 was the first appropriation in the act of March 
3, 1911. 

Mr. Ferris. If we appropriated $18,000 for the enlarged allotment 
last year, why is it necessary to jump to $100,000 to take care of the 
enlarged allotment this year? 

Mr. Holt. To take care of the entire allotment. 

Mr. Ferris. But, under the act of March 3, 1911, it was then as- 
sumed that you would take care of the original allotment of 5 acres 
on the sale of the ceded lands, was it not? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. But it has developed that the sale of the ceded lands 
would not, in fact, pay that? , 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; for the simple reason that 3,000 additional 
acres have been taken from the ceded lands, reducing the amount that 
the Indians would receive by $30,000 and increasing the amount the 
Indians will have to pay by one hundred and fifty thousand odd 
dollars. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, what other assets have they ? 

Mr. Holt. This 35,000 acres of land which may have some value. 

Mr. Ferris. They have not any trust funds at all, have they ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And this item is made immediately available, is it' 
not ? Then, you do not know whether this recital in the bill that it is 
reimbursable amounts to anything or not? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not know that it is entirely reimbursable. It is 
to a certain extent — ^$60,000. 

Mr. Ferris. $60,000 of it will be paid in, plus whatever this 35,000 
acres may be worth. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. If they are not irrigable they do not have any value 
at all, do they? 
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Mr. Meritt. Very little. 

Mr. Vam:ntine. May I put in a suggestion which occured in con- 
nection with the question Mr. Ferris ^sked about these Papago 
schools ? We have back here [indicating] a general school fund out 
of which the Papago school is paid. 

The Chairman. Is this the same reservation you speak of? 

Mr. VaIiEntine. The one we considered just before we came to 
Yuma — thfe Papago, at Tucson. I would suggest adding to that item 
for support of Indian day and industrial schools, etc., a demand of 
the oflSce on the part of Congress of a cost statement to be submitted 
annually, showing the operating expense and distribution of that 
fund which would enable the committee to have before them and 
compel the office to have before it the precisely right kind of records 
in connection with the fund. My whole attitude before the com- 
mittee, as you will recall, in others years has been that where we have 
these big appropriations we should not split them up and try to say. 
in advance ]ust how they should be spent; but the office should be 
held by the Congress to a most rigid accounting, including such a 
provision of figures as would compel business management of the 
appropriation. 

The Chairman. Now, what more have you heretofore made? 

Mr. Valentine. You have done that in a number of instances. 
You have caUed for it in our general irrigation item and in the 
big appropriation covering industrial work, and you will find that, 
for example, in House Document No. 211, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session. Another example of what I mean will be K)und 
in Document No. 209, Sixty-second Congress, second session, which 
gives a general statement about Indian school and agency prop- 
erties. So that the committee has before it in distributive form pre- 
cisely how these expenditures are made. It is in line with that same 
idea. 

Mr. Ferris. Did I understand your statement to be that you 
thought it better to so construct a bill that we should let you have 
more of a free rein in making the expenditures, and let the super- 
vision that was to come from Congress amount to a demand for a 
strict accounting every year? 

Mr.. Valentine. That is my general principle. 

Mr. Ferris. That is what I had gathered from your remarks. If 
that be the policy of the substance of your statement just made^ and 
the theory of having the Federal Congress provide the expenditures 
of public funds, that would rather be "locking the stable after the 
horse was stolen," would it not? 

Mr. Vauenttne. No, sir. For instance, the Indian Service to-day 
has something like 1,300 or 1,400 appropriations. Those appropri- 
ations have been provided along lines that it is absolutely impossi- 
ble, even if we had a large force at our disposal, to handle those as 
a bi^ business handles its budget. We have eight or nine main 
activities: The general health campaign, which is contributed to 
out of a large number of appropriations. I make the statement 
without hesitation that if Congress was suddenly to take this bill, 
with the* exception of the treaty items, which would have to stay as 
they are, and appropriate under seven or eight, we will say, main 
heads — for instance, the big basic work that we are doing is the health 
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work; next comes the industrial; then comes forestry and irrigation 
n)iU:ters, which assist in industrial work, and so on. If Congress 
w<Bre to jippropriate under those heads and demand such a clear ac- 
counting of that, you might possibly be in the position for one year, 
I am willing to admit, of locking the door after some of the horses 
were stolen, but it would be the last time any horse would ever be 
sdK)len out of a barn after Congress had that information before it. 

Mr. Burke. I will not carry it any further. I just wanted to make 
tb;at observation. 

The Chairman. The next item reads : 

FLORIDA. 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation of ten thousand dollars "for 
relief of distress among the Seminole Indians in Florida, and for purposes of 
their civilization," made in the Indian appropriation act approved March three, 
ijiiaeteen hundred and eleven (Thirty-six Statutes at Large, page ten hundred 
and sixty-three), shall remain available until expended. 

What have you to say, Mr. Meritt, on this unexpended balance of 
thiB Seminole Indians in Florida, and for purposes of their civili- 
zation? 

Mr. Meritt. There was appropriated $10,000 and all that appro- 
priation has not been used, and we are simply asking that this 
appropriation may remain available until expended in connection 
with the work among the Seminole Indians of Florida. 

The Chairman. So you are not asking for anything more ? 

Jlr. Meritt. No, sir; we are not asking for an appropriation; we 
are simply asking for a continuation of the appropriation heretofore 
made, and in support of this item I should like to submit a justifica- 
tion, as follows : 

Support of Seminoles in Florida. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $10,000.^ 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 15, 000. 00 

Amount expended 2, 798. T8 

Unexpended balance 12, 201. ^ 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees ' 1, eOO. 00 

Traveling expenses 1, 198. 78 

2, 798. 73 

• With the appropriations heretofore made for support of the Seminole Indians 
in Florida, a special agent was appointed and spent some nine mouthy in tha 
field investigating local conditions and ascertaining particulars regarding these 
Indians vrith a view of establishing schools and other educational facilities for 
ther benefit. A comparatively accurate census was prepared and considerable 
land set aside by Executive order for their benefit in addition to lands ha*eto- 
fore purchased under special appropriations by Congress between the years ISi^S 
and 1900. 

Future conditions among these Indians may require prompt steps for their 
support and relief, which can best be met by having funds at hand to meet 
such emergencies as may arise. The unexpended balance of the appropriation 
h(ereitofore made is deemed sufficient for this purpose, provided it is made aval}* 
al?le until expended, without an additional appropriation being necessary. 

Mr. Burke. Yau say in your statement that "A comparfttively 
9jQCuriite census was prepared." Can you give us the number ol 
these Indians? 
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Mr. Meritt. There are about 400 of those Indians, as I recall. 

Mr. Burke. You also mention that an Executive order reservation, 
I presume, has been made for them. Where is that, in the Ever- 
glades? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Is that public domain, or is that part of the State of 
Florida ? 

Mr. Meritt. Part of the Everglades is public domain. Most of the 
Everglades, as I understand it, have been turned over to the State 
of Florida. 

Mr. Burke. I presume these Indians insist upon remaining in the 
Everglades, or in Florida? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. They would not leave the Everglades for 
the best farms in Illinois. Congress is not making an appropriation 
for these Indians. They make their own living by fishing and 
hunting. 

The Chairman. The next item is section 5 : 



4 

IDAHO. 



Sec. 5. For support and civilization of Indians on the Fort HaU Reseryation 
i^ Msiho, including pay of employees, thirty thousand dollars. 

That is the same amount as last year. 

Mr. Meritt. In support of that item I should like to submit a 
justification, as follows: 

Support of Indians of Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $30, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 30, 000. 00 

Amount expended 26, 276. 62 

Unexpended balance 3, 723. 38 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 9, 219. 73 

Construction and repairs 1,647.41 

Heat, light, and power 247. 30 

Subsistence 13, 162. 72 

Hardware, implements, etc 601. 18 

Furniture and household goods 185. 10 

Medical supplies 114. 46 

Live stock 450. 00 

Forage , 506. 53 

Traveling expenses 13. 50 

Stationery and office supplies 121. 63 

Seed — — 7. 06 

26, 276. 62 

SUPPORT OF INDIANS, FORT HALI, RESERVATION ; AMOUNT ASKED FOR, $30,000. 

There are under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of the Fort Hall 
Agency over 1,500 Indians whose affairs he is called upon to administer. This 
money is used for cleric hire, subsistence and material for the Indians, fuel for 
the agency, forage for the stock, and many other incidental purposes. 

The Chairman. Why have you stricken out the words " the Sho- 
shones. Bannocks, Sheepeaters, and other"? 
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Mr. Merttt. We wanted to make that wording uniform with the 
other items in the bill. 

The Chairman. Would this item cover these Indians ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; they are all living on the Fort Hall Reser- 
vation. 

The Chairman. Some of them went oflf the reservation, did they 
not? If the Shoshone Indians, or either one of these bands, should 
move away from the Fort Hall Reservation, it would not cover them, 
would it? 

Mr. Meritt. You will notice that imder the bill, formerly, we could 
not have provided for them, because the bill says, " Indians on the 
Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho." 

Mr. Burke. What is the financial conditions of these Fort Hall 
Indians ? I was under the impression that there was some land that 
had not been disposed of, and that they were constructing an irriga- 
tion system. 

Mr. Meritt. We have about completed a large irrigation project 
for the Fort Hall Indians, which nas cost the Government nearly 
$750,000. This project, however, is shared by the white people as well 
as the Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is, " For maintenance and operation 
of the Fort Hall irrigation system, $20,000." 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. Chairman, in support of this item I wish to sub- 
mit the following justification : 

Irrigation and water system, Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho {reimhursahle) , 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $85, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Appropriated ^ * 100, 000. 00 

■ 

Total amount appropriated 185,000.00 

Amount expended 120, 021. 80 

Unexpended balance 64, 978. 20 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 91, 040. 84 

Material 8, 495. 92 

Heat, light, and power 1, 696. 17 

Equipment 1 3, 641. 21 

Medical supplies 64. 20 

Forage 7, 808. 11 

Transportation of supplies 4, 192. 81 

Traveling expenses 1, 313. 74 

Telegraphing and telephoning 111.97 

Stationery and oflftce supplies 159.17 

Court costs 1, 350. 00 

Miscellaneous 147.66 

120, 021. 80 

About $10,000 was expended since July 1, 1910, in the settlement of expenses 
for fiscal year 1910, which reduces the unexpended balance to about $55,600. 

^ Immediately available. 
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Nnmber of Indians j 1,732 

Land now irrigated: 

Indians acres_« 2, 700 

Whites do 3,011 

Land now irrigable do 50,000 

Cost per acre to July 1, 1911 $14 

Amount expended to July 1, 1911 $700, 064. 40 

Value per acre when irrigated $100 to $150 

Project practically complete. 

FOBT HALL PBOJEGT, IDAHO. 

Seven hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars have been appropriated for 
this project; $827,750.05 have been expended on this reservation to date, 
of which $700,064.40 have been expended on the Fort Hall project, which 
Includes $5,000 on maintenance. This project is now practically completed 
and irrigates 50,000 acres of land, of which 12,000 is on the ceded part of the 
reservation. 

The act of March 3, 1911, appropriated $85,000 for the completion of the 
Fort Hall project, of which amount the sum of $10,000 was available for 
maintenance. 

During the spring of 3911 very heavy floods caused damages to the system, 
which have not as yet been fully repaired; hence the entire amount of main- 
tenance money provided for will be used on' this work. This will leave other 
necessary maintenance work unprovided for, and the amount requested Is, 
under the circumstances, none too large for the purpose stated. 

Over 1,700 Indians are being benefited under this project. 

An item for $20,000 is included in the bill as prepared by the Indian Office for 
1913. 

The Chairman. Is that to be $20,000 each year, and does it cost 
that much to operate this alone ? 

Mr. Mebitt. It will cost more now than it will later. 

The Chairman. For what reason? 

Mr. Meritt. To keep ditches and other properties in condition. 

The Chairman. Is that done under your department? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any other further statements that you 
wish to put in in reference to it? 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one statement: 
This Fort Hall project is approximately 50,000 acres, of which 
12,000 acres has been ceded, and the whites are to pay for the main- 
tenance of that part, and the rate has been fixed by the Secretary 
at $1 an acre a year. It may be different every year; and under the 
present laws the comptroller has decided the funds collected for 
maintenance from the whites must be deposited in the United States 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, class 1, and for that reason 
we can not use that money for maintaining the project. A change 
has been made in the general appropriation whereby we will be able 
to use this money collected for maintenance for the purpose it was 
intended, and for the land irrigated by the Indians for some years 
we will undoubtedly have to maintain "and operate their ditches for 
some 38,000 acres of land. 

The Chairman. Do I understand you to say we must appropriate 
on this bill this amount of money to pay for the maintenance of the 
water obtained for the Indians, and also the whites, in the whole 
system? 

Mr. Holt. This j^ear; and if that new change in the general bill 
goes through, it will be effective next year. But last season we 
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collected only a small amount, $800, which was turned into the 
Treasury of the United States, and this year we are collecting from 
the whites something over $3,090, which will go into the Treasury, 
and for that reason it is necessary that the appropriation for the year 
1913 be greater by that amount. 

The Chairman. Why should not this, then, if that is correct, go to 
the regular Appropriations Committee as a deficit item? 

Mr. Holt. The $3,090 would be the only part that should not be 
included in this. The Indians have no way of making their pay- 
ments, and until they get their land under cultivation they will be 
unable to care for the maintenance, because they now have only 
three or four thousand acres under this project under cultivation, 
and they have to perfect their title for beneficial use under State 
laws within four years, and all their energies will be devoted to 
putting their 20-acre allotments under water and crops. 

The Chairman. Is this 20 acres given to the head or a family or to 
each individual Indian? 

Mr. Meritt. Each individual Indian. 

The Chairman. Is not that larger than any other reservation? 

Mr. Holt. On these northern reservations the season is shorter, 
and we can not raise as much as down in California and Arizona. 

Mr. Ferris. Did you say there is only about 3,000 acres under 
cultivation in this project? 

Mr. Holt. Three thousand, I think, this last year ; yes. 

Mr. Ferris. And this project has already cost $735,000 ? 

Mr. Holt. There are 3,000 acres cultivated by the whites and 
about the same cultivated by the Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. So that it would make about 6,000 acres in this whole 
project? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. For the expenditure of $735,000? You estimate that 
it will require $20,000 a year as a maintenance charge; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir ; it may vary from year to year, depending on 
floods. Last year they had considerable damage, caused by one flood 
in the winter time — $16,000 of damage. 

Mr. Ferris. The whites pay $1 an acre for their maintenance 
charge for their 3,000 acres, and that goes into the Federal Treasury : 
is that correct? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. The Secretary of the Interior fixes that charge, does 
he not ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. So there is derived from the 6,000 acres that they 
have water on $3,000, approximately ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, how is it that we have to appropriate $20,000 to 
maintain 6,000 acres, if they have only got $3,000 from half of that 
land ? 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Ferris, the $20,000 is to maintain the entire system, 
which is something like 50,000 acres — 125 miles of canals and laterals. 

Mr. Ferris. I thought you just stated there were only 6,000 under 
irrigation? 
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Mr. Holt. Under irrigation, actually irrigated. The rest is under 
the ditch and will be irrigated as soon as they get the land cleared 
and the water is applied. 

Mr. Ferhis. But the project is practically complete, is it not? 

Mr. Hoi/T. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. For which an expenditure of $827,750.05 has been 
iBflde. Do you think the charge fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior at $1 an acre is a reasonable charge ? 

Mr. Holt. That is reasonable. The maintenance varies anywhere 
from 60 cents an acre to $1.50 ; and sometimes, in pumping proposi- 
tions it will go as high as $2 an acre. 

Mr. Ferris. Are these white settlers making payments for the first- 
class land to the Federal ©overnment for the Indians, or do you 
know? 

Mr. Holt. The white settlers — I do not know how th^y pay for 
the land. I do not know what arrangements were made, but they are 
laying this $6 toward the construction cost of the project per acre. 

Mr. Ferris. That is their irrigation cost ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes ; for water. 

Mr. Ferris. I was trying to get at what kind of fee title they 
have and how did they acquire the title to that — ^by ownership ? 

Mr. Holt. I do not Know. 

Mr. Valentine. The r^ervation has been opened to that extent, 
and the land is opened to white settlement. 

Mr. Fesios. Was it by sale, or how ? 

Mr. Valentine. I do not recall ; I think it was by homestead. 

Mr. Ferris. To homestead Indian lands they usually charge some- 
thing in addition to the usual land-office fees, do they not? What 
is the annual maintenance expense on the land other than this 6,000 
actually being watered ? 

. Mr. Holt. I do not know that I can answer that question directly, 
but I will state that in order to irrigate that 6,000 acres of land it is 
necessary to operate practically the entire system. The land is not 
all in one bunch, but is scattered over several miles — maybe 160 
acres irrigated here and a mile and a half farther 160 acres more, and 
it may be that way all over the reservation, and it is necessary to 
have ditch riders, and to maintain and operate the entire system ; and 
where the ditches are. new, until the banks have been thorou^ily 
saturated, the maintenance is always heavier than when the project 
is old and the banks thoroughly compacted. 

Mr. Ferris. Let me ask you further : I do not know whether you 
can give what I want, but as near as you can come at it, in this 6,000 
acres that is actually enjoying irrigation, what portion of that that 
is under the ditch is Indian allotment and what portion of it is 
ceded lands subject to settlement? 

Mr. Holt. Practically 38,000 acres is Indian lands and 12,000 
acres ceded land. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the form of entry under which that ceded 
land can be acquired, or is that in private ownership ? 

Mr. Holt. That is all in private ownership, homesteaded. 

Mr. Ferris. Homesteaders are already in there? 

Mr. Hot.T. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FraiMs. They are not getting water ? 
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Mr. Holt. They are getting water this last year for 3,090 acres, 
and practically the entire area is ready for water next year. 

Mr. Ferris. I was not asking you with reference to that 3,000 
acres that is being irrigated. 1 was asking you with reference to 
surplus under the ditch, but as yet not actually receiving water. 

Mr. Holt. That is being cleared and made ready. 

Mr. Ferris. Homesteaders are in there clearing it up and getting 
ready to have water on it ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Twelve thousand acres of it in that condition and 
38,000 of it Indian allotments? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. These Indians have no trust funds? 

Mr. Holt. No trust fundi. 

Mr. Ferris. Do you know what the value of their assets is? 

Mr. Holt. The cost of the project was to be reimbursed from the 
sale of water rights to the whites on the ceded portion of the reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Ferris. It will not be reimbursed very fast at the rate of $1 
an acre? 

Mr. Burke. That does not reimburse the funds ; that is for main- 
tenance. The theory was that this project — ^the surplus lands would 
be sold to reimburse the cost of the project, do you see? But instead 
of fixing the cost that was to be paid by private owners at the cost 
of construction, they put a limit on it of $6 an acre, and consequently, 
if it cost $14 an acre, the Government will be out of pocket $8 on 
every acre. 

Mr. Valentine. Mr. Chairman, it might be of use to the committee 
to have a copy of a special report made on this project by a special 
engineer whom I sent out there this year. 

The Chairman. What is the length of the report? 

Mr. Valentine. It is a short report — ^the report of W. H. Rose- 
crans on the Fort Hall project, made this fall. I will submit a copy 
to the committee to look at, in case they wish to insert it in the 
record. At any rate, it would be of value to have it referred to in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Burke. On page 134 of memocandum submitted by the com- 
missioner is a statement that $735,000 have been appropriated and 
$827,750.05 have been expended. Mr. Commissioner, will you clear 
that up, because it is hard to understand how more could be expended 
than has been appropriated. There is probably an explanation 
for it. 

Mr. Valentine. There was an earlier expenditure on this, Mr. 
Burke, so that earlier expenditure was included. 

Mr. Holt. That was on different streams on the reservation. That 
was expended on the reservation, that $735,000, on that particular 
project. There was the Ross Creek project and several other small 
projects. 

Mr. Burke. In excess of the appropriation of $735,000 there has 
been nothing expended on this project? 

Mr. Holt. No; nothing expended on this project. 

Mr. Burke. According to this statement there is $35,000 unex- 
pended. You are asking for $20,000 for maintenance this year. 
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Will it require the unexpended balance of the amount heretofore 
appropriated in addition to the $20,000 to maintain tiiis project until 
the end of the next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Holt. The unexpended balance will be exhausted in the con- 
struction of small laterals to reach the various allotments and in main- 
taining the system up to that time. I might mention right here that 
the engineer in charge of that project, in looking over these items 
with me, said that this amount of $20,000 should have been $30,000 in 
order to carry the work on as it should be. 

Mr. BuRKB. Kow, it happens that there is actually irrigated 2,700 
acres of Indian land and 3,011 acres belonging to the whites. If 
none of it was actually irrigated at the present time, and this 5,700 
acres was in the same condition that th^ balance of the 50,000 acres 
is, it would still require the same amount for maintenance that you 
estimate for it, would it not? 

Mr. Holt. It possibly might be a little less. 

Mr. Burke. Practically me same. 

Mr. Holt. There would be no ditch riders in that case, and conse- 
quently less cost. 

Mr. Burke. Practically the same. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Bannocks in Idaho: For pay of 
physician, teacher, carpenter, miller, engineer, farmer, and blacksmith (article 
ten, treaty of July third, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight), five thousand 
dollars. 

That calls for the same amount. 

Mr. Meritp. That is a treaty provision, and I should like to sub- 
mit a justification for this item, as follows: 

Support of Bannocks: Employees , Idaho. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $5, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 5, 000. 00 

Amount expended 4, 314. 99 

Unexpended balance 685.01 

Analysis of (expenditures, employees 4, 314. 99 

FULFILLING TBEATIES WIT.H THE BANNOCKS — ^AMOUNT ASKED FOB, $5,000. 

This item is necessary in order that the Government may fulfill its obligation 
to those Indians as expressed In the treaty of July 3, 1868. This money is 
used for the payment of salaries of those appointed in accordance with the 
terms of said treaty. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For the Coeur d'Alenes, in Idaho: For pay of blacksmith, carpenter, and 
physician, and purchase of medicines (article eleven, agreement ratified March 
third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one), three thousand dollars. 

That is the same amount. 

Mr. Meritt. This is also a treaty item, and I should like to submit 
a justification for this item, as follows: 

Support of Coeur d^Alenes, Idaho. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $3,000. 00 
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F!s<*al year ended ;Mtae 30, 1911 : 

Amount appiropirrAted — .^ ^ 3,00^.00 

Amount expended 2, 740. 48 



Unexpended balance 259. 52t 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees , 2,. 703; W 

Medical supplies . 3dk6B 

Stationery and miscellaneous 3. 85 



2, 740; 48 
[ Memorandam. ] 

The United States, by articles of agreement approved March 3, 1891, obligated 
Itself to provide certain employees and medicines, and in order to fulfill this 
agreement it will be necessary t6 provi^ the sum asked for. 

The CHArftMAN. The next item ia — 

KANSAS. 

Sec. 6. Fo/ support and education of seven hundred and fifty Indian pupils 
at the Indian School, Haslsell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, and for pay of super- 
intendent, one hundred twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars; 
for general repairs and improvements, ^even Hhousaitd dollars ; in all, one hun- 
dred forty thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification for this item^ 
as follows: 

Indian school, Lawrence^ Kans* 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 19i2 : Amount appropriated $137, 750. 00 



Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 147, 750. 00 

Amount expended ^ 147, 721. 45 



Unexpended balance 28. 57 



Analysis of expenditures: g 

Employees 48, 911. 93H 

Repairs and improvements 8, 908. 21^ 

Heat, light, and power 17, 888. 16i 

Subsistence 1 25, 441. 83 \ 

Dry goods, clothing, etc . ^ 18, 642. 97 ' 

Hardware, implements, etc 8, 444. 61 i 

Furniture and household goods 2, 998. 29 

Schoolroom supplies 1, 463. 07 

Medical supplies 524. 34 » 

Live stock 2, 675. 38 ' 

Forage .1, 316. 45 

Transportation of pupils ^ ^ . 8, 343. 45 i 

Traveling expenses 373. 46 \ 

Telephoning ; 270.00 

Stationery and oflBice supplies 1, 265. 72 

Miscellaneous 253. 56 



/ 



< 



147, 721. 43 ^ 

There was also an appropriation of $10,000 for drainage, $950.14 of which ^ 
was used for such purpose during the fiscal year 1911. 

Indian school, HaskeU Institute, Lawrence, Eans,, 19X3. 

Support, education, etc $129, 750. 00 

Repairs and improvements , 11,000.00 



Total 140, 750. 00 
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Total value of sebool plant $451,067.00 

Capacity of school 1 75^ 

Borollment 8P6 

Average attendance 676 

Nflfldb^ of employees 70 

Total salaries ^ $52. 220. 00 

Ai^ropriation, 1011: 

Support, education, etc 137, 750. 00 

Drainage 10, 000. 00 

General repairs and Improvements ', 10, 000. 00 

Total 157, 760. 80 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 2, 100. 00 

Operation 137, 663. 36 

Plant . 8, 90a 21 

Total 148, 671. 57 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs an4 improvements to 
plant and new construction, $164.44. 
Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 127, 750. 00 

Repairs and Improvements 10, 000. 00 

Total^ 137, 75 0. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913 : 

Absolute necessities 137, 970. 00 

Urgent needs 21, 500. 00 

Total J _. 150, 470. 00 

Haskell has special courses in business and industry. It has be^i filled to its 
capacity, and the work has been efficient at a reasonable cost per capita. 

The superintendent has conservatively estimated: 

For general repairs ; $10, 000 

Repairs to water system 500 

Repairs to sewer system 250 

This school has 72 buildings of a total valuation, including water, lighting, 
d sewer systems, of approximately $290,000, and the amount asked' for re- 
Irs— $11,000 — will provide the low estimate of 3.8 per cent for uf^eep, from 
alch it seems evident that the amount requested is barely sufficient to main- 
in this plant in a state of reasonable efficiency. 

The increase of $2,000 for support over the amount appropriated for the 
iCal year 1912 is required in order to increase the salaries of certain em- 
oyees to a reas(mable and sufficient comp^isatlon for their services. 

Mr. Merwt. This is one of the large nonneservation schools lo- 
ated at Lawrence, Kans., and it is one of the best nonreservation 
/chools in the service. 

The Chairman. Why is this increase of $2,980 asked f<wf 1 I be- 
ieve it is for the superintendent. 
f Mr. Meritt. That is for the support fund of the school. We are 
isking an increase from $27,000 to $2&,000 for tile snpport fund, and 
in increase for repairs and improveinents ttam $10,000 to* $11,000. 
That is in line with the action requesting increases for all the specifi- 
cally provided for sdiools in order to increase tJie salaries oi those 
/employees who are not r'eceiving adequate salaries* ilow. li amotii^ 
to only $2,000 for increase in salaries, and the increafee for pfe^pairs is 

30715—12 ^10 
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only $1,000.. There is only an increase of $3,000 asked for this 
school. 

The Chairman. Why is it necessary to carry in every bill this 
language, " For general repairs and improvements, eleven thousand 
dollars " — ^more tnan it was under the last appropriation. Do they 
never get through improving-and repairing t£ose Lildings? 

Mr. Meritt. This is a large school. I think they have about 70 
buildings on the campus, and it requires a considerable amount of 
money to keep those buildings in repair. 

Mr. Burke. I notice, Mr. Meritt, that the analysis of expenditures 
for this school shows $48,911.93 expended for employees, and the 
analysis of the expenditures for the school at Phoenix, Ariz., 
$45,527.71 — about $3,500 less, and with practically the same average 
attendance. Can you give us any information ox why it costs more 
for employees at one than at the other? 

Mr. Meritt. The conditions of climate would amount to some- 
thing. It would cost more to live, I should think, in Kansas than in 
Arizona. 

• 

Mr. Burke. You mean that the salaries paid to employees are 
probably larger? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And no greater number of employees? 

Mr. Meritt. I would^ not be surprised if we had more employees at 
Haskell than at Phoenix. 

Mr. Burke. Has the Haskell School at Lawrence a farm in con- 
nection with it? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. How much of a farm. 

Mr. Meritt. I do not know the exact acreage. I should say 200 
acres. 

Mr. Burke. It is productive land, I presume? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes ; they raise a good deal of feed for the horses and 
cattle and grow vegetables for use at the school. 

Mr. Burke. What about Phoenix? Have they a farm in connec- 
tion with the school there? 

Mr. Mbrttt. They have. 

Mr. Burke. Is it irrigated? 

Mr. Meritt. I think it is irrigated ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. In these Indian schools that have a farm — ^and most 
of them have — ^that ought, it seems to me, reduce somewhat the ex- 
pense of running them. In other words, they ouffht gradually to 
become self -supporting. For instance, at this school I presume they 
have a herd of cattle, nave they not? 

"Ntr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And they get their milk and their butter? 

Mr. IMfeRiTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And they probably have their own eggs? 

Mr, Meritt. They have chickens. 

Mr. Burke. They probably raise much in the way of potatoes and 
vegetables that are used in the school and feed for horses, etc., and as 
I understand it that is used by the institution without really any 
accounting, is it not ? ^ 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Burke. That is, it does not go through the accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Mbritt. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there a statement anywhere showing the value 
of the products raised in industrial schools or what is done with the 
proceeds? 

Mr. Merttt. The superintendent keeps track of the products that 
are used or sold. 

. The Chairman. But those that are used are not estimated on at 
all, are they? 

Mr. Meritt. They keep track of what they produce, but it does not 
go into the permanent accounts of the Indian Office. 

The Chairman. Would that not reduce the amount of the expenses 
where they are almost self-supporting; for instance, as Mr. Burke 
has stated, where they raise a great deal of what they would other- 
wise have to buy? 

Mr. Meritt. It does reduce the amount. If we did not have those 
farms to fall back on, the cost per capita would be much larger. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and education of eighty Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Kickapoo Reservation, Kansas, and for pay of superintendent, sixteen thousand 
three hundred and sixty doUars; for general repairs and Improvements, four 
thousand dollars; in all, t^^enty thousand three hundred and sixty dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification for this item, 
as follows : 

Indian school, Kickapoo Reservation^ Kans. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $17, 860. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 80, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 17, 860. 00 

Amount expended 17,488.41 

Unexpended balance 371. 59 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees - 7, 920. 10 

Construction, labor, and material 941.25 

Repairs and improvements 2, 017. 20 

Heat, light, and power 902.73 

Subsistence 2, 203. 32 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 2,040.88 

Hardware, implements, etc 227. 59 

Furniture and household goods 917.26 

Schoolroom supplies , 88.23 

Medical supplies - 74. 26 

Telephoning : 54. 50 

Stationery and ofllce supplies 45. 26 

Miscellaneous -r 55. 83 

17,488.41 
Indian school, Kickapoo, Kans,, 191S. 

Support, education, etc $16, 360. 00 

Repairs and improvements '— , 4,000.00 

Total - L 20,300.00 
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Total value* of school plant - $55,416.96 

Capacity of school , ..,-, 71 

Enrollment 74 

Average attendance 69 

Number of anployees 13 

Total salaries . $8, 410. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc $14, 860. 00 

General repairs and improvements 2, 000. 00 

New buildings 1, 000. 00 

Total l7, 860. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 1, 350. 00 

Operation 13, 179. 96 

Plant 2, 958. 45 

Total . 17, 488. 41 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and Improvements to 
plant and new construction 196.33 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 14, 860- 00 

Repairs and improvements 3,000.00 

Total- ^ - ^!. 17, 860. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities , 19,010. 00 

Urgent needs. 2, 200.00 

Total - - 21, 210. 00 

Kickapoo has been filled to its capacity and the woi^ has been efficient at a 
reasonable cost per capita. 

The additional amount of $1,500 for support over the aippropriation for the 
fiscal year 1912 is required in order to increase the salaries of certain em- 
ployees to a reasonable and sufficient compensation for their services. 

The increase of $1,000 for repairs and improvements is required in order to 
bring the school plant up to a state of efficiency which will permit the service 
to accotuplish good work and obtain successful results. 

Mr. BuBKE. The same explanation prevails as to the increase there 
as applied to the others, does it not? 

]M&. Febbis. Other than one thing. Does it not suggest itself to the 
committee and to you, Mr. Meritt, that to carry a pro^«ion every 

?ear for $4,000 for general repairs and improvements is a little high ? 
t seems to me that a school educating 80 pupils ought not to expend 
that amount every year, and to carry right along in the law every 
year $4,000 for repairs. 

Mr. BuBKE. As a general proposition, the Government does not 
spend enough in improving its buildings. As the buildings get older 
it takes more money to keep them in repair. 

Mr. Febbis. But there are only 80 pupils there. 

Mr. Mebitt. The cost for upkeep in the Indian Service is less than 
4 per cent, and the average cost in the commercial world is anywhere 
from 5 to 8 per cent, so we are keeping the cost of repairs and im- 
provements down below the average cost. 

Mr. BxjBKB. Mr. Meritt, the last Indian appropriation bill required 
the Secretary of the Interior to submit to Congress a report showing 
the cost, investment, etc., in school and agency properties entitled to 
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share in appropriations, general or spediSc, made by the Indiatti 
appropriation act approved March 3, 1911. Has that information 
been firnished? 

Mr. Meritt. You will find that information in document No. 209, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For fulfilling treaties with the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri : For support 
of a school (article five, treaty of March sixth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one), 
two hundred dollars. 

That is the same amount. 

Mr. Meritt. That is a treaty item, and I should like to submit a 
justification for it, as follows: 

Support of Sacs and Foxes of the Missouriy Kansas, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $200. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 200. 00 

Amount expended 200. 00 

Analysis of expenditures, employees : 200. 00 

Amount asked for 1 200. 00 

The item requested, calling for an appropriation of $200, is in accordance with 
-a treaty provision with the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, article 5, treaty of 
March 6, 1861, and therefore should be provided for in the appropriation bill. 

KANSAS INDIANS. 

This appropriation is in accordance with the terms of the treaty with the 
Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, and the money appropriated thereunder is used in 
the payment o fpart of the salary of a teacher in the Sac and Fox School, $200. 

Support of Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, Kans $200. 00 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, amount appropriated 200.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1910: 

Amount appropriated 200. 00 

Amount expended 200. 00 

Analysis of expenditures, employees 200. 00 

Total value of school plant $1,500.00 

School population 45 

•Capacity of school 40 

Enrollment 31 

Average attendance 23 

Number of employees 1 

Total salaries $600. 00 

It was necessary to use $400 additional from the fund " Indian schools, sup- 
port," to pay teacher's salary. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

MICHIGAN. 

Sec. 7. For support and education of three hundred Indian pupite at the In- 
'dtan school, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, and for pay of superintendent, fifty- 
three thousand three hundred dollars; for general repairs and Improvements, 
•six thousand dollars; in all, fifty-nine thousand three hundred dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. In support of that item, I should like to submit a 
justification, as follows: 

Indian School, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated ^60,800.00 

Also $15,000 for buildings in the appropriation act for 1912. 
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Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated $61, 800. 00 

Amount expended 60, 617. 07 

Unexpended balance : 1, 182. 93 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 21, 755. 19 

Construction, labor, and material 3,912.69 

Repairs and Improvements 4, 198. 67 

Heat, light, and power 6,449.99 

Subsistence ' 11, 376. 71 

Dry goods, clothing, etc. . : 8,446.20 

Hardware, implements, etc '. ___, 1, 589. 34 

Furniture and household goods , 1,397.14 

Schoolroom supplies 142. 54 

Medical supplies 237. 90 

Forage 817. 41 

Traveling expenses ^ 27. 80 

Telephoning ^ 55. 83 

Stationery 48. 56 

Miscellaneous L 161. 10 

60, 617. 07 

Support, education, etc 53,300.00 

Repairs and improvements 6, 000. 00 

Total 59, 300. 00 

Total value of school plant $169, 314 

Capacity of school 250 

Enrollment 304 

Attendance, average— 283 

Number of employees 35 

Total salaries $21, 665 

Appropriation, 1911: 



» 



Support, education, etc $51, 800. 00 

New office building 3, 000. 00 

General repairs and improvements 7,000.00 



«-• 



Total 61, 800. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 1, 725. 00 

Operation 50, 780. 71 

Plant 8, 111. 36 

Total , 60, 617. 07 



Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to 
plant and new construction, $172.71. 
Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 51,800.00 

New lavatory 4, 000. 00 

New dormitory 15, 000. 00 

Repairs and improvements 5,000.00 

Total 75, 000. 00 

Superintendent's estimates or 1913, absolute necesi^ities 64,150.00 

This school is so situated as to be accessible to a large number of Indian 
children in need of school facilities; it is well organized into departments, is 
well equipped to give proper training to pupils along literary and Industrial 
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Hues, iiiid fs under competent supervision. The present capacity of the school 
is to be greatly increased at once, as soon as the new dormitory provided in 
the act of March 3, 1911, can be erected. This school will be an absolute need 
to the Indian Service for several years to come, and at least 300 pupils should 
be provided for for 1913. The additional amount of $1,500 for support and 
education of pupils over the appropriation for the fiscal year 1912 is required 
in order to increase the salaries ot certain employees to a reasonable and suffi- 
cient compensation for their services. 

The sum proposed for repairs and improvements is reasonable, considering 
the size and extent of the school and the present value of its plant. The in- 
crease of $1,000 is required in order to bring the school plant up to a state of 
efficiency which will permit the service to accomplish good work and obtain 
satisfactory results. 

The Chairman. We will first hear from Mr. Dodds this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. F. H. DODDS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 

Mr. Dodds. We have in the State of Michigan about 1,400 Indian 
children of school age. These children are in the homes of the very 
poorest kind, and they are in homes which unfit them for attendance 
at the State schools, ifow, they are neither clothed nor housed 
properly in order to enable them to come from their homes and asso- 
ciate in the common schools where they are in contact with white 
children. The school at Mount Pleasant has been taking care of sub- 
stantially 300 of those pupils, and they have a capacity for a little 
less than 300, as they are now situated. Under the order of the de- 
partment, I understand we can only have one pupil for each 500 
cubic feet of dormitory space, and we have a capacity of less than 
300 under that ruling. With the dormitory ordered last year, and 
which will be constructed before the beginning of the next school 
year, we will have a capacity for 325 pupils. What we ask is that 
your bill be so amended that it will read, for the support and educa- 
tion of 325 Indian pupils, and that the amount shall be $56,275, 
instead of $53,300. 

The Chaibman. What is the amount you want? 

Mr. DoDDS. $56,275, instead of $53,300. With that raise we cah 
take care of 325 pupils, instead of what we have now. 

The Chairman. That is, you add on 25 pupils? 

Mr. DoDDs. Yes; making it 325. 

The Chairman. Have you any estimate there showing what it 
costs per pupil? 

Mr. DoDDS. I have not, but the books will show. 

The Chairman. I see last year you had for new lavatories, $4,000, 
and new dormitory, $15,000. Are they completed ? 

Mr. DoDDS. They will be, I e^tpect, before the beginning of the 
next school year. I understand the work is going forward as rapidly 
as possible. 

The Chairman. Will they be sufficient to accommodate the 25 
additional pupils you ask for ? 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are these pupils to be girls or boys, or both ? 

Mr. Dodds. They are to be mixed, as may be found necessary. 

The Chairman. You have separate dormitories for the boys and 
girls in Jbhese schools ? 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes. 
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The Chairman. Is the new dormitory for idrls or boyy? 

Mr. DoDM. For small boys. It was comtracted for the purpose 
of segregrating the boys, keeping the small boys together. 

The Chairman. How far is it from this school to the nearest 
Indian reservation? 

Mr. DoDDS. It is at the reservation. Most of the Indians there 
hold their lands under competent patent. There are some of them 
who have disposed of their land. There were competent patents 
issued in 1871 and 1872, at a time before the Government saw the 
necessity of issuing patents, and some of the Indians disposed of 
their lands and got rid of them and they have been destitute ever 
since. 

The Chairman. After they had disposed of the lands they became 
citizens of the State ? 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The children have been going to the public 
schools? 

Mr. DoDDS. Those who have been going to school; most of them 
do not go at all. 

The Chairman. Most of the parents are citizens? 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes. The Government had charge of the matters and 
took their lands under their control, and made the regulations 
whereby they could dispose of them, and some of them did dispose of 
them, and then they became paupers. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dodds, as a matter of general information, 
do you find any trouble in mixing the white pupils with the Indian? 
Is there any objection on the part of the whites? 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes ; there is objection ; because, as I said before, they 
are not in good condition, coming from their homes, to associate with 
the whites. 

The Chairman. Have they schools of their own, taught by Gov- 
ernment employees? 

Mr. DoDDS. No ; there is no Indian school in Michigan, except this 
school at Mount Pleasant and the religious school at Travers City, 
or Travers Springs, it is now called. There is no other school any 
place in the State that takes charge of the Indians at all. This school 
at Travers City is a Catholic school that takes a few. 

The Chairman. About how many Indians are there there? 

Mr. DoDDS. I would not be able to state, exactly, but there are 
several thousands. The Indian pupils in the State of school age 
number about 1,400. 

The Chairman. Do any of them go to Carlisle ? 

Mr. DoDDS. Some of them. Some of them are there now. Scwne of 
them are in Wisconsin, and some others in the Southwest, in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, I understand. I have introduced a bill for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a manual training building and a gymnasium there. 
Of course, the school is located in a place where the weatihier is so cold 
in the winter time that there is no plaoe where the children can play 
except as they go outdoors, and we have no place where the manual 
training work of the school can be carried on as it should be. 

The Chairman. What is the additional amount asked for in that ? 

Mr. DoDDS. $25,000. I introduced a bill two years ago for a gym- 
nasium, and that is what we ask for at this time. We are, in great 
need of this building. 
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The Chairman. It makes a difference of $27,275. 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes. Taking into consideration the building, all I 
care to say further, gentlemen, is that the school needs — ^with this 
additional general appropriation we can take care of these 25 extra 
pupils that need to be cared for, and that will probably be tak^a out 
of the State if it is not given us, and we ask for this manual training 
building and a gymnasiiun for the purposes named, because we are in 
great need of that sort of a building for those purposes. 

The Chairman. Has it a manual training school at present? 

Mr. DoDDS. It has an industrial school. The intention is to educate 
the children, all the pupils, so that when they go out they will have 
some trade at which they can earn their living and take care of them- 
selves. It seems to me that that kind of training and a place in 
which the training can be carried on should be one of the very first 
things provided for that school. 

The Chairman. Have you any additional land there for farming 
purposes outside the land the buildings are on? 

Mr. DoDDS. We have a half section of land in connection with the 
school. 

•m 

The Chairman. How much of that is covered with buildings? 

Mr. DoDDS. Just a little bit. It is nearly all farming and wood land. 

The Chairman. You do not cultivate any kind of crop ? 

Mr. DoDDS, Yes; all of the crops that are usually grown in Michi- 
gan are raised on the farm. 

The Chairman. Cultivated by the Indians ? 

Mr. DoDDS. Cultivated by the Indians. The work is done by the 
Indians. 

The Chairman. Do you keep cows ? 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes; we keep cows. 

The Chairman. Horses, and so forth? 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes; and all things that are used generally upon the 
farm. 

Mr. Burke. How close to town is this? 

Mr. D0DD6. It is within — ^it joins on the corporation, the land does. 
It is right by the town. I thiiik the commissioner understands all 
about this school and our needs there. 

Mr. Burke. Yes ; we will ascertain from him whatever is necessary. 

The Chairman. Have you any additional statements to make in 
reference to this school and the enlargement of its capacity by 25 
students, with an addition of about $27,000, as to the advisability of 
that kind of an amendment? 

Commissioner Vaubntine. I have nothing further to submit 
officially, because I would not want to state anything not in our 
estimates. I can only say that if Congress can see its way to give 
these things, they will be a most valuable aid to the school. 

Mr. Burke. What do you -say about the additional attendance? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that it is desirable, too. 

Mr. Burke. Do you think the building is sufficiently large so that 
you could house them and follow the requirement as to the amount 
of cubic feet of air? 

Commissioner Vamjntinb; Yes, sir; when that new dormitory is 
finished. 

Mr. Burke. That will be finished within the coming year, will 
it not? 
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Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuBKB. There are plenty of Indian children up there. 

Commissioner Valentine. 1,400 children in Michigan ; and Michi- 

§an has somewhere around 10,000 Indians scattered through the 
tate. 

Mr. Burke. What is the status of those Michigan Indians? 

Commissioner Valentine. Mr. Dodds has described them very 
accurately. As a rule, thev have lost their lands, and they are in a 
pretty backward state. There is no race prejudice. One objection 
on the part of the other people in the public schools is that the chil- 
dren are not clean enough. We are making a thorough canvass and 
doing everything to get the children into the public schools, and even 
this proposed addition would not begin to take care of the children 
that should be provided for in these schools. 

Mr. Burke. Are these Indians mostly in the unsettled portions of 
Michigan, and do they live generally among white people? 

Commissioner Valentine. I suppose you would find more in the 
unsettled parts. There is another reservation in southern Michigan, 
and they are scattered throughout the. State. 

Mr. Burke. Commissioner Valentine, the other day we had some 
discussion with reference to the difference in the per capita cost odf 
Indian schools, and I believe you stated you would look into it and 
endeavor to explain why it costs so much more in one school than at 
another where the conditions appear to be the same. 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not know that I could give you 
anything of value. 

Mr. Burke. I did not know but that an inquiry would disclose 
that there were some errors in the keeping of accounts that might 
explain it. Is it not a fact that in some instances you paid trans- 
portation out of the general appropriation, and may that not have 
been done in some instances and not have been charged to the school, 
affecting the cost? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think the transportation has been 
paid only in the cases of Haskell and Carlisle in the past. In all 
other cases the general transportation fund has been used. 

Mr. Burke. My attention is called to it in looking at this state- 
ment, which is contained in House Document No. 209, Sixty-second 
Confess, second session, under the Michigan Mount Fleasant 
school: 

Products ilerhed from operation of plants during the fiscal year 1911: 
Total products derived, market value, $17,220.90; value of products consymed, 
$16,914.65; value of products sold, $806.32. 

Now, that would indicate that that school had received the amount 
stated, $17,220.1)7, most of which was consumed; and if that was sold, 
I presume the proceeds were used, and it would seem as if that ought 
to make the cost of maintaining that school less. While it is not one 
of the maximum schools, it is about the average, $172.71, and there 
ought to be some explanation. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think the reason for that, Mr. Burke^ 
is that the food has greatly improved, and it is largely made up or 
this item of products made on the farm, and also work done by. the 
girls in sewing, who make their own dresses and things of that sort, 
so that the effect of this'has gone into furnishing better nutrition for 
the children. 
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The Chairman. I see last year you put in $4,000 for lavatory, and 
for new dormitory $15,000. Before that it had been accommodating 
300 pupils. Last year it accommodated 300 pupils. These buildings 
are not completed yet. Why would this not be sufficient for the 25 
extra pupils? 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

MINNESOTA. 

Sec. 8. For support and education of two hundred and twenty-five Indian 
pupils at the Indian school, Pipestone, Minnesota, and for pay of superintendent, 
forty thousand six hundred and seventy-five dollars ; for general repairs and im- 
provements, three thousand five hundred dollars ; in all, forty-four thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. This item is a small increase over the amount requested 
for last year, and in support of it I should like to submit a justifica- 
tion, as follows: 

Indi<m sohooly Pipestone j Mirm, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $41, 675.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated- 1 ^ 41, 675. 00 

Amount expended . 38, 240. 85 

Unexpended balance 3, 434. 15 

Analysis of expenditures,: 

Employees— _> 14, 483. 27 

Repairs and improvements 1, 752. 75 

Heat, light, and power ' . 4,810.07 

Subsistence 7, 283. 13 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 6, 358. 34 

Hardware, implements, etc 1, 700. 46 

Furniture and household goods 748. 55 

School-room supplies *_ 250. 20 

Medical supplies 337. 61 

Forage 10. 40 

Traveling expenses 17. 35 

Telephoning 40. 00 

Stationery and office supplies 184. 84 

Miscellaneous . 263. 88 

38, 240. 85 

Support, education, etc $40,675.00 

Repairs and improvements ___„_ L_ 3,500.00 

Total 44, 175. 00 

Total value of school plant 174,660.00 

Capacity of school 212 

Enrollment 193 

Average attendance 187 

Number of employees 23 

Total salaries $14, 610. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc 39,175.00 

General repairs and improvements 2,500.00 

Total 41,^5.00 
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Exp^iditures, 1911: 

Administration $1, 050. 00 

Operation 34, 838. 10 

Plant 1, 752. 75 

Total 38, 246. -as 



Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant and new con- 
struction, $189.05. 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc _ 39,175.00 

Repairs and improvements 2, 500. 00 

Total 41, 675. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913, absolute necessities 43, 275. 00 

PIPESTONE SCHOOL. 

This school has no special needs this year, but its success in the past, coupled 
with the fact that it can not yet be spared from the Indian Service, should be a 
guaranty of continuance for a number of years to come. It is accessible to a 
large number of pupils needing school facilities and Is equipped, organized, 
and manned to handle properly the number herein estimated for. The addi- 
tional amount of $1,500 for support and education over the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1912 is required, in order to increase the salaries of certain em- 
ployees to a reasonable and sufficient compensation for their services. 

The amount proposed for repairs and improvemwit is decidedly reasonable — 
only 3i per cent of the estimated present value of the plant — ^and will all be re- 
quired to keep the plant in good repair and operation for the year. The in- 
crease of $1,000 for this purpose is needed to bring the school plant up to a state 
of efficiency which will permit the service to accomplish good work and obtain 
satisfactory results. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For support of a school or schools for the Chippewas of the Mississippi in Min- 
nesota (article three, treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven), four thousand dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. That is a treaty item, and I should like to submit a 
justification in support of it, as follows : 

Support of Chippewas of Mississippi, Minnesota. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $4, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30,' 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 4, 000. 00 

Amount expended 4,000.00 

Analysis of expenditures: Employees 4,000.00 

For support of a school or schools for the Ohippewas of the Missis- 
sippi, in Minnesota (art. 3, treaty of Mar. 19, 1867) 4,000.00 

This appropriation has been and is to be used at the White Earth Boarding 
School, Minn. The data regarding this school are as follows : 

Total value of school plant $52,042.75 

Capacity of school 103 

Enrollment ;|.96 

Average attendance iSl 

Number of employees 18 

Total salaries $12, 320. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: As above $4,000.00 
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Ebopenditiires, 1911: 

Administration (sup^intendent's salary) $2,100.00 

Operation (salaries of carpenter, shoe and. harness maker, and 
engineer) 1, 900. 00 

Total 4, 000. 00 

Appropriation, 1912: As above 4,000.00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913 : Absolute necessities 4, 000. 00 

The foregoing item is in accordance with a provision of the treaty of March 
19, 1867, and is being used for the salaries indicated above, the remaining items 
of expense being payable from other funds under the direction of the office. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from the 
Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the 
principal sum on deposit to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of 
Minnesota, arising under section seven of the act of January fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, entitled "An act for the relief and civiliza- 
tion of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota," and to use the same 
t6T the purpose of promoting civilization and self-support among the said 
Indians In manner and for purposes provided for in said act. 

Mr. Merptt. This item appropriates moneys belonging to the 
Chippewas of Minnesota for admmistrative purposes. 

The Chairman. I notice there is an increase here of $20,000. 

Mr. Meritt. In support of the item and the increase I should like 
to submit a justification, as follows: 

BELIEF AND CIVnJZATIOlT 07 OHIFPSWAS IN MINNKSOTA. 

Amount asked for, $185,000. 

The act (January 14, 1889) referred to in this item provides among other 
things that after the principal sum accruing to the credit of the Chippewa 
Indians thereunder from the sale of Chippewa tiniber lands should exceed the 
sum of $3,000,000, the United States shall be reimbursed out of the proceeds 
accruing therefrom for all amounts advanced for the support and education 
of the Chippewa Indians, and inasmuch as the balance of the funds to the 
credit of these Indians on June 30, 1911, received from the sale of Chippewa 
timber and timbered lands amounts to about $4,000,000, it would appear that no 
further appropriation should be made for them. 

With this vast sum on hand and additicmal funds being placed to the credit 
of the Indians, they are in a position to provide funds for their own support and 
civilization. There are about 11,000 Indians in Minnesota and 6 superin- 
tendencies. On account of the vast interests of the Indians in land and timber 
which demand protection it is absolutely necessary to provide sufficient funds 
out of these Indians' moneys to properly administer their affairs, safeguard 
their interests, promote their civilization, and place them eventually on a self- 
supporting basis. 

The necessity for additional scho<^ ftoicilities^ iB<duding employees, as well as 
increase in cost of suppliee^ etc., makes the increase asked for over 1912 essen- 
tial to the proper administration of the affairs of these Indians. 

Mr. BxjBKE. This item is simply diceoting the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withdraw from the Treasuiry, from the* moneys to the credit 
of these Indians, this sum of money and ex|Miidtit? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; they h&ve a. lai^ amount to their credit, 
more than $4,000;000. 

Mr. BuRKB. And I think the Treasury has now been reimbursed 
as the laiw co(Qtfflfn^iU;ed*— it had ikMI beem two or three years ago — 
so that the balance belongs to tlLem? 

Mr. Mbbitt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ferris. What is the method of reimbursing the trust funds 
that are withdrawn as provided in this section ? Do you pay that 
out by the per capita method ; or. what is the method of distributing 
their moneys? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir; when the Indian tribes have large amounts 
to their credit the policy is to require the Indians to pay the cost 
of administration. 

Mr. Ferris. One hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars is not - 
required annually to administer the affairs of the Chippewas, is it? 

Mr. Meriti\ X es, sir ; that includes all the Chippewa Indians — 6 
superintendencies and including about 11,000 Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Is there any occasion for 6 superintendencies for 
11,000 Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir ; they are scattered over different portions of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Ferris. How far apart are those agencies? 

Mr. Meritt. I should say a considerable distance — from 50 to 100 
miles. 

. Mr. Ferris. Jf we withdraw $185,000 a yeai* for administrative 
purposes and they have $4,000,000 to their credit, in 20 years they 
will have nothing to their credit^ it being devoured for adminis- 
trative purposes. Is not that so? 

Mr. Merttt. The interest will more than cover the cost of admin- 
istration ; besides they are adding to thoee funds all the time from the 
sale of timber. 

Mr. Ferris. What is done with the interest under existing law ? Is 
that paid out to them, or does that go into the trust fund? 
• Mr. Meritt. That is paid out in per capita payments. 

Mr. Ferris. Would it not be wiser to use the interest for adminis- 
trative purposes than to withdraw from their trust funds, their prin- 
cipal sum, for administrative purposes? 

Mr. Meritt. The Indians would protest against that very seri- 
ously, because they look forward to receiving these per capita pay- 
ments on their interest funds. 

Mr. Ferris; I suppose it does not make any great differ^ice 
whether you pay it from the interest or the trust funds, so long as 
it comes out of their money, but it seems to me that 6 agencies for 
11,000 Indians and $185^000 annually for administrative purposes . 
is eating up their estate pretty rapidly. How far apart are those 
agencies? 

Mr. Meritt. I have a map here showing the State and the different 
agencies. I have not figured out the exact distances. Here [indicat- . 
ing] is the White Earth Agency and the Red Lake Agency. 

Mr. Ferris. They seemed to be jammed up against each other 
almost. 

Mr. Meritt. It must be 50 miles from White Earth to Red Lake. 
This is a very small map, and is a map of the entire United States. 
The agencies are scattered over the different portions of the State. 

The Chairman. In the administration of these affairs is the clerk 
hire estimated as part of the amount to be taken out of this 
$185,000? ; 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; the salaries of the superintendent, cl^rk 
hire, the salaries of the school teachers, and all the salaries con- 
nected with the administration of the affairs of those Indians. 
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The Chaihman. If you have the school teachers included, why do . 
you include them with the support item? Does not that include all 
the school teachers on these reservations ? 

Mr. Mekitt. As I understand it, this item covers the administra- . 
tive expenses connected with the Minnesota Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to advance to the executive • 
committee of the White Earth Band of Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, the sum of one thousand doUars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended in the annual celebration 
of said band to be held June fourteenth, nineteen hundred and twelve, out of 
the funds belonging to said band. 

Mr. Meritt. In support of that item, I should like to submit a 
justification, as follows : 

It appears that Congress has appropriated, for several years, the sum of 
♦1,000 to defray the expenses of an annual celebration of the White Earth In- 
dians. Apparently it has been the intention of Congress to leave the manner 
in which this money shall be exi)endfed to au executive committee of the 
White Earth Indians, that committee making the expenditures and assuming 
the responsibility therefor. This executive committee is selected by the tribal 
council, composed of the chiefs and head men of the different bands of Indians, 
who usually assemble in a large tent on the celebration grounds for the purpose 
of considering the matter of expending the money. 

Mr. Meritt. This is the first year that we have submitted this item 
in our estimates. Heretofore it has always been included in the 
Indian appropriation bill by amendment. We are asking for this 
item this year and changing the law by adding the words, " under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe." It 
is said that this appropriation has been used in a way that is not 
satisfactory to all the members of the tribe, and we wish to get the 
appropriation under the; control and direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, so that no complaint can be made because of the manner 
of its expenditure. 

Mr. Burke. Ought it not to be expended as suggested in this justi- 
fication ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. That is, by the Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. Under the control of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Burke. Yes; but let them determine how. Would not these 
words give the Secretary of the Interior arbitrary power to expend 
it and give it to a clique or a faction of the tribe rather than to pay it 
over to an executive committee that the tribe itself might select? 

Mr. Meritt. That is exactly what we are trying to avoid. It is 
claimed that a faction has gotten hold of this appropriation and 
have used it in a way that is not satisfactory to the members of the 
tribe. 

The Chairman. Could you not expend it in the way of an agricul- 
tural fair, if we must spend the money ? I would, rather spend it 
along some educational way, rather than let them control it in that 
way. What do you think about that, Mr. Burke? 

Mr. Burke. It is their own matter and their own money and it is 
a small amount. 

The* Chairman. Have they asked for it ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; they have asked for it.. As Mr. Meritt said, it 
has gone in heretofore by an amendment. Somebody from Minnesota 
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bed it put in. My notion is it ought to be paid to them, and not 
used as an inducement to get the Lidians to perhaps do or not do 
something, as it is alleged has been the case. This authorizes the 
money to be paid to the executive committee of the White Earth 
Indians in Minnesota, and it ought to be an easy matter to determine 
"whom that executive committee is composed of, and the Secretary of 
the Interior ought not to be permitted to pay it to somebody else 
that he might select. 

Mr. Mbritt. The idea of putting those words in the estimates is 
simply to require a report to be made as to the manner of expending 
this money and keeping a check on it in this wny. 

The Chairmak. The next item is: 

MONTANA. 

Seo. 9. For support and civilization of the Indians at Fort Belknap Agency, 
Montana, including pay of employees, fifteen thousand dollars. 

That is the same amount as asked for last year. 
Mr. Meritt. In support of this item, I should like to submit a 
justification as follows: 

Support of Indians of Fort Belknap Agency , Mont, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $15,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 20, 000. 00 

Amount expended 19, 757. 66 

Unexpended balance 242. 34 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 11, 223. 94 

Heat, light, and power * 140.00 

Subsistence 6, 737. 79 

Hardware, implements, etc 1, 293. 58 

Furniture and household goods ' 91. 20 

Medical supplies 223. 72 

Forage 30. 30 

Stationery and office supplies 17. 13 

Total 19, 757. 66 

SUPPOBT OF INDIANS OF FOBT BELKNAP AGENCY. 

Amount a«ked for, $15,000. 

Of the amount estimated over $8,000 is used for the payment of salaries of 
clerical help necessary to properly administer the affairs of these Indians. 
There are 1,000 Indians on this reseryatlon. The agency being located in an 
exceedingly cold climate, it is necessary to expend a large part of this fund to 
provide the Indians with subsistence for their maintenance during the winter. 

Tke Chaikmak. The next item is : 

For support and civillssatlon. of Indians at Flathead Agency, Montana, includ- 
ing pay of employees, nine thousand dollars. 

Mr. Mebitt. I should like to submit a justification in support of 
this item, as follows: 
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Support of Indians of Flathead Agency, Mont. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $9,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 9,000.00 

Amount expended 8, 931. 15 

Unexpended balance 68. 85 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 5, 482. 17 

Subsistence 1, 083. 51 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 2.03 

Hardware, implements, etc 492. 09 

Furniture and household goods 137. 34 

Medical supplies 264. 82 

Forage 1 1, 440. 39 

Stationery and office supplies 28. 80 

Total 8, 931. 15 

SUPPORT AND CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS AT FLATHEAD. 

Amount asked for, $9,000. 

At the Flathead Agency there are over 2,000 Indians, and besides providing 
fuel and light for the agency quarters, forage for the agency stock, and other 
miscellaneous items, $5,000 is used to pay the salaries of the clerical help at that 
place. A portion of the money is expended for the purpose of subsisting the 
Indians. Fifteen thousand dollars could be well used at this agency. 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to say, in connection with this item, 
that while we are not asking for an increase at the Flathead Agency, 
the amount appropriated for that agency is hardly sufficient to meet 
the needs there. It is a very large agency and, as the Indians have 
been allotted, they are now really in need of a larger appropriation. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of Indians at Fort Peck Agency, Montana, in- 
cluding pay of employees, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. That is the same amount that we had last vear, and 
T should like to submit a justification for that item, as follows : 

Support of Indians of Fort Peck Agency, Mont. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $35, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 40, 000. 00 

Amount expended 39, 967. 81 

Unexpended balance 32. 19 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 19, 834. 36 

Heat, light, and power_ 1, 839. 81 

Subsistence 13, 424. 20 

Dry goods 470. 14 

Hardv^^are, implements, etc 1, 680. 21 

Furniture and household goods 36. 83 

Medical supplies 685. 75 

Forage 1, 831. 50 

Stationery and ofllce supplies 163. 81 

Miscellaneous 1.20 

Total 39, 967. 84 

30715—12 ^11 
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SUPPORT OF INDIANS AT FOBT PECK. 

Amount asked for, $35,000. 

Under the jurisdiction of the superintendent at Port Peck there are over 
1,700 Indians. Of the amount estimated over $11,000 is paid for clerical help 
and about $15,000 for subsistence and other articles to be Issued to the Indians 
for their maintenance. From the remainder there must be provided heat, light, 
and power for the agency plant, forage for the stock, and many other items 
necessary to the proper conduct of affairs on the reservation. 

The Chairman. I see there has been submitted an estimate for 
$40,000 for buildings on the Flathead Agency. 

Mr. Meritt. That is a supplemental estimate. 

The Chairman. What have you to say in reference to that? 

Mr. Meritt. We should like to get in the bill at this point the item 
contained in the supplemental estimate for $40,000 for buildings for 
Flathead Agency. It is reimbursable out of the proceeds from the 
sale of timber and lands on the Flathead Reservation. We are sim- 
ply asking for an advance of money out of the Treasury to provide 
funds wim which to construct these buildings, and the tribe will 
reimburse the Government. 

Mr. Burke. Can you tell us how much we have appropriated here- 
tofore that is reimbursable out of their funds ? 

Mr. MiariTT. I think there has been appropriated something like 
$900,000 for an irrigation system, but that will be reimbursed from 
the sale of lands and from reclamation charges on the irrigated 
lands. 

Mr. Burke. Provided that it works out as we hope ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Should not that come at the end of the line after 
the word " dollars " ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. It may be well to insert it right after the 
item for the Flathead Agency. 

Mr. Burke. That is an amendment to be considered ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Meritt. There is also another appropriation of $20,000 that 
we are requesting for the Flathead Agency in the supplemental 
estimates. You will find that on page 8 of the supplemental esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Ferris. Where is that to be inserted; after line 12? 

The Chairman. Yes ; that follows after line 12, as I understand it. 
Can you offer that amendment now? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes; I have that amendment here and the justifica- 
tion for both items. This item for $20,000 is reimbursable out of 
the proceeds from the sale of lands and timber. 
• In support of the estimate for $40,000 for agency buildings and 
repairs, which is to be made reimbursable, I should like to submit a 
justification as follows: 

The entire agency plant on the Flathead Indian Reservation is in the most 
dilapidated condition. The agency office and warehouse, which are combined, 
are located in an old building wholly unfit and inadequate for the purpose and 
unsafe on account of the liability of fire and the absence of a vault or other 
protection for the agency records. The superintendent's quarters and the cot- 
tage occupied by the physician are the only buildings fit for occupancy, and 
these are in need of extensive repairs. The other buildings at the agency are 
practically unfit for use. The present location of the agency is at the southern 
end of the reservation, removed from the main settlements of Indians fi-om 20 
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to 75 miles, which entails a hardship on the Indians in making necessary visits 
to the agency to consult their superintendent on business matters. 

In view of the dilapidated condition of the agency plant and the large sum 
which it would be necessary to expend for repairs should the agency be main- 
tained at its present location. It is proixised to locate agency headquarters at a 
more central site and repair one of the buildings at the present site for use as 
quarters for a farmer to be stationed in that district. This item of legislation 
is most urgently needed. 

Mr. Ferris. How many Indians are there on the Flathead Keser- 
vation ? 

Mr. Meritt. There are about 2,200, I think. 

Mr. Ferris. Have they more than one agency? 

Mr. Meritt. There are about 2,200 or 2,300 Indians on the Flat- 
head Reservation and only one agency. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the status of those Indians with reference to 
intelligence and civilization? 

Mr. Meritt. They are very intelligent Indians and they are pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

Mr, Ferris. Are there a good many of them that speak English ? 

Mr. Meritt. Some of them. 

Mr. Ferris. Are they industrious Indians? Do they work? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes ; some of them work. A good many of them are 
working on the irrigation project now being constructed on that 
reservation. ^ 

Mr. Ferris. Have they trust funds? 

Mr. Meritt. They have some funds from the proceeds of the sale 
of lands, but not a very large amount. 

Mr. Ferris. What would probably be the value of their estate? 
Have you any way of arriving at that ? 

Mr. Meritt. We could probably figure it out. 

Mr. Ferris. I do not know that it is highly important, but I 
thought if you had an estimate we could make use of it. 

Mr. Meritt. It would be a guess at this time. 

Mr. Ferris. Have they been allotted? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the size of their allotments? 

Mr. Meritt. I think they have received 160 acres of agricultural 
land. 

Mr. Ferris. They have surplus lands in addition to their regular 
allotments, have they not? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. You do not know how much, do you ? 

Mr. Meritt. I could not tell you oflPhand. Tney have a large area 
of surplus lands. 

Mr. Ferris. Are the surplus lands valuable? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Timber lands? 

Mr. Meritt. They are valuable for timber and they are agricul- 
tural lands. 

Mr. Ferris. And mineral, too, are they? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not think they have much mineral land, but a 
good deal of the land can be irrigated. 

Mr. Ferris. So that their surplus lands are valuable, as well as 
their individual allotments? 
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Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. As to the amount of trust funds they have you do not 
know ? 

Mr. Meritt. I could not tell you offhand'. They have timber 
interests worth millions of dollars. 

Mr. Ferris. You estimate that this proposed agency will cost 
$40,000? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Will that complete the agency sufficientlv to carry on 
the business of the Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Is that only a starter, so that they will have to have 
an appropriation next year? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. That is a complete estimate for the agency there? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. This would be reimbursable and would be paid from 
the Indians' own funds? 

Mr. Meritt. It would be paid from the proceeds of the sale of land 
or timber. 

Mr. Burke. You have in your supplemental estimates an estimate 
for an additional $20,000, have you not? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes; and I should like to insert in the record the 
reasons for that, and I will read it for the benefit of the committee. 

It reads as follows : 

On the Flathead Reservation there are considerable quantities of timber 
which were Icilled or severely injured by fire during the season of 1910. An 
effort has been made to dispose of this timber through advertisement and sale 
upon the stump. Onlj'^ a small quantity has been thus sold, and it will prob- 
ably be impossible to sell more than a small part of it in this way. This timber 
will very soon begin to depreciate rapidly. There are now two sawmills on 
the Flathead Reservation, one at Jocko and one at Ronan. In each of these 
mills a part of the machinery is satisfactory and a part of it is very unsatis- 
factory. There is also need of a portable mill near the southwest comer of 
the reservation for the manufacture of dead timber which can not be brought 
to the other mills. The purchase of certain new machinery and the shifting 
of machinery now located at the two mills is necessary, so as to fit up three 
mills. No satisfactory results can be obtained at either the Ronan or Jocko 
mills until some new machinery and repairs are furnished. The appropriation 
for the support of the Flathead School is so small that no extensive timber 
operation can be undertaken. The Flathead Indians have timber valued at 
over $4,000,000. If arrangements could be made under which a revenue could 
be derived through the manufacture and sale of a part of this timber the 
methods and means for the protection of the remainder from fire and trespass 
could be greatly improved. There is need of such protection because of the 
large number of settlers who are now scattered over nearly the whole reser- 
vation. 

The superintendent has repeatedly urged the necessity of more assistance 
In the protection of the Flathead timber. Mr. Charles L. Davis, who Inspected 
the Flathead Agency the past summer, was particularly impressed with the ne- 
cessity of having the salaries of men engaged in forestry work there excluded 
from the $10,000 limitation of the act of June 7, 1897 (39 Stat. K, 90). 

The most practicable solution of present difllculties appears to be the securing 
of an appropriation which will make possible immediate action toward the 
purchase of the necessary sawmill machinery and the employment of suitable 
employees to protect the timber. This appropriation should be reimbursed 
from the Flathead funds, as all money derived from the sale of timber will be 
credited to the Indians. 
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The Chairman. .This is the reason for the amendment? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. This is a reimbursable item, and^ as you 
will see from the justification, it is a good business proposition to 
advance these Indians this amount of money, so that they can go 
ahead and manufacture the dead and down timber on the reservation. 

Mr. BuRK£. Why has not that timber been sold ? 

Mr. Mebitt. Because of the fact that a year ago there were large, 
destructive forest fires, covering a very large area of the western 
country, and as a result timber has been selling at a much lower 
price, and it has been rather difficult to sell timber in the West. 

Mr. Burke. Has it not been due to the high appraisement and the 
restrictive regulations that have been proposed governing the sale of 
timber on Indian reservations? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not think it is due to that fact so much as other 
conditions. 

The Chairman. You offer the amendment at this point, after the 
last amendment carrying $40,000, and without objection we will insert 
immediately after that amendment the reasons given as printed here. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the amendment will be fol- 
lowed by the reasons given. 

PROTECTION AND MANUFACTUBE OF TIMBER ON FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION. 

There is hereby appropriated the sum of $20,000, to be immediately available, 
and to remain available until expended, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to use this money, or so much thereof as he may deem necessary, in 
the purchase of a sawmill and logging equipment and the employment of suitable 
persons to manufacture and to lumber burned timber on the Flathertd Indian 
Reservation, Mont., and to protect the remaining timber from fire and trespass : 
Provided, That the sum expended under authority of this act shall be reim- 
bursed the United States from the proceeds arising from the sale of lands and 
timber within said reservation under existing acts of Congress: Provided 
further, That the amounts paid to persons employed hereunder shall not be 
Included within the limitation of salaries and compensation of employees in the 
Indian Service contained in the act of June 7, 1897 (30 Stat. L., 90). 

Mr. Ferris. Do you not think that the launching of the Federal 
Government in a private enterprise that is to have Congress appro- 
priate money to buy a sawmill and have representatives of the Fed- 
eral Government go out there and saw lumber, is something more 
than we ought to do? 

Mr. Meritt. We are simply advancing the money to the Indians in 
order that they may accomplish something and save the timber. 
They have no funds with which to buy this machinery, but they have 
a large amount of timber which needs immediate attention, and 
unless the Government advances this money, that timber will be lost 
to the Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. But the Indians would not know enough to run the 
sawmills after the Federal Government withdrew its support, and the 
result would be that the Federal Government would have to keep on 
indefinitely or lose the sawmills, would it not ? 

Mr. Meritt. They have large quantities of timber there, which will 
enable those mills to keep in operation for a number of years. They 
are small mills, not costing very much money. 

Mr. Ferris. How many years would you say it would require to 
have the sawmills proposed under this item saw up the timber out 
there and convert it into money for the Indians ? 
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Mr. Meritt. You will notice under the justification that we al- 
ready have two sawmills, and this money is to be used in equipping 
those two small sawmills, and, I believe, the establishing of one other 
sawmill. 

Mr. Ferris. This item reads that this money is to be immediately 
available. It seems to me that the wording of that amendment 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to go out there arid carry on 
a complete logging outfit in every respect. 

Mr. Meritt. That is being done now on the Menominee Reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Ferris. In how many other places in the United States is 
that being done ? 

Mr. Meritt. The Menominee Eeservation is the only place where 
we are conducting large operations. 

Mr. Ferris. How long have you been conducting operations on the 
Menominee Reservation ? 

Mr. Meritt. About five vears. 

Mr. Ferris. Have you any figures which show what has been ac- 
complished in that line on that reservation? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Have they been able to make it self-sustaining and 
derive any profit for the Indians above the expenses of operation ? 

Mr. Meritt. The report for last year shows receipts above eijpenses. 

Mr. Ferris. How much? 

Mr. Meritt. Several thousand dollars. I do not recall the exact 
amount. 

Mr. Ferris. In order to make an estimate of the success they have 
had with their work, what, in round numbers, is the amount of ex- 
pense and what, in round numbers, is the amount of gross income 
rrom the logging work on the Menominee Reservation? Have you 
the figures in your mind so that you can estimate it now ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. The profits last year were about $15,000. 

The Chairman. Do the Indians on the Menominee Reservation, 
who have been sawing up this timber that you describe, do the log- 
ging? 

Mr. Meritt. Under the law we are required to furnish to the In- 
dians as much employment as^ they will do and are competent to do. 

The Chairman. I see that is left out of this amendment. Can you 
explain why that was done ? 

Mr. Meritt. We intend on all Indian reservations to use Indian 
help just as much as possible. That is the established policy of the 
department. 

The Chairman. Do you not think this should contain the same 
item that there is in rcjgard to the Menominee Reservation. 

Mr. MERirr. There is no objection to inserting that item, because 
that would be done anyway. Of course, it would be to the interest 
of the Indian Service to get just as many Indians working as possible. 

The Chairman. To make them self-supporting, if possible ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For continuing the construction and maintaining the Milk River irrigation 
system on the Fort Belknap Reservation, in Montana, fifteen thousand dollars, 
reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of April fourth, nine- 
teen hundred and ten. 
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Mr. Meritt. I desire to submit the following justification in sup- 
port of this item : 

Irrigation system, Milk River, Fort Belknap Reservation, Mont. {reimhurnaUe) . 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $15, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 25, 000. 00 

Amount expended 24, 272. 30 

Unexpended balance 727. 70 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees ' 22, 590. 50 

Material 1, 578. 04 

Equipment 30. OO 

Forage 68. 66 

Stationery and office supplies 5. 10 

24, 272. 30 
Fort Belknap, Mont. 

Number of Indians 1, 197 

Land under project ^_-acres>_ 34, 600 

Land Irrigated do 16,000 

Cost per acre $6. 00 to $7. 00 

Expended to July 1, 1911 $186, 840. 52 

Necessary to complete $35, 000. 00 

Value per acre when Irrigated > $50 to $100 

IRBIGATION SYSTEM, MILK RIVEB, FORT BELKNAP RESERVATION, MONT. (REIMBURS- 
ABLE). 

For continuing construction and for repairs and maintenance Milk River Irri- 
gation system, $15,000. 

The sum of $115,000 has been appropriated for this reservation for irrigation 
work, and $186,840.52 expended to June 30, 1911, which will Irrigate 34,600 
acres. It is estimated that $35,000 will be necessary to complete this project. 

This appropriation should be made reimbursable, in a similar manner to that 
provided In the act of March 3, 1911. The Indians on this reservation should 
be given every assistance x)ossible to perfect their very valuable water rights in 
the Milk River decreed to them in a most favorable decision of the Federal 
courts. 

The Chairman. First, as I understand it, Mr. Commissioner, it is 
already under way. 

Mr. Valentine, Yes, sir; this pi^oject has been in operation for 
some years, and the Indians have been farming under it. 

The Chairman. But still the language for, continuing the con- 
struction? 

Mr. Valentine. It can be extended, and what is already built 
needs to be maintained. 

The Chairman. Is not this language misleading, then : " Continu- 
ing the construction " and " extending the construction " ? 

Mr. Holt. The land has not been allotted yet, and for that reason 
the laterals are not extended any faster than the Indians request 
them. 

Mr. Valentine. Would not "extending" be a better word than 
" continuing "? " Continuing " looks as if it was a big project under 
way. 

The Chairman. It possibly would be better language. 
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Mr. Valentine. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that that word 
be changed to " extending." 

The Chairman. Without objection we will insert the word "ex- 
tending " instead of " continuing." 

Do you make this reimbursable in 1891 in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of April 4, 1910 ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What are the prospects of ever receiving anything 
back from it, then ? 

Mr. Valentine. The Indian reservation is large, containing un- 
allotted land to the extent of 497,000 acres. 

The Chairman. Is that the size of the whole reservation? 

Mr. Valentine. The whole reservation is not larger than that; 
that is the size of the whole reservation, Mr. Chairman. The allot- 
ments under this project being n^erely tentative allotments, they 
have not been confirmed yet. 

The Chairman. How much of this whole reservation has been 
allotted to the Indians ? 

Mr. Valentine. None of it has been allotted to the Indians — 
simply on tentative selection under these ditches. 

The Chairman. It would be hard to replace after allotting each 
Indian a share ? 

Mr. Valentine. There are on this reservation about 1,250 Indians, 
and there is also some good irrigable land for the south end of the 
reservation, so that there would be, no doubt, land that could have 
water on it and a very fine range. 

The Chairman. About how much land, then, would be available 
for sale to derive these reimbursable funds from? 

Mr. Valentine. Well, of course, it would depend on the size of 
the grazing allotments; but there might well be, I should say, 
250,000 acres, very likely. 

The Chairman. How much of that do you think, roughly esti- 
mated, would be irrigable, and how much of the 250,000 acres? 

Mr. Valentine. Have not studies been made, Mr. Holt ? 

Mr. Holt. I think the reservation has not been surveyed. 

The Chairman. You would not be able to make a close estimate? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir ; it would be the merest guess. 

The Chairman. What would those pasture lands be worth, if sold 
now under the usual manner of selling these surplus lands ? 

Mr. Valentine. That land which you have spoken of as the 
" range " is decreasing in size and increasing in value so that it would 
bring $6 an acre, if not a good deal more. 

The Chairman. Irrigible land. 

Mr. Valentine. I have understood some statement where it was 
being held at $10 an acre and up. 

The Chairman. How much money has already been spent on this 
project? 

Mr. Valentine. There has already been spent $186,000. 

The Chairman. How much would be spent after this year, or 
would this close it ? 

Mr. Valentine. $25,000. 

The Chairman. After this year? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How would that be expended after this year ? 
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Mr. Valentine. That would go to the extending of these laterals 
that Mr. Holt has mentioned. 

The Chairman. Would that be necessary next year? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I mean 1914 ; this is for 1913. 

Mr. Valentine. This item of $15,000 would not, of course, com- 
plete the project. 

The Chairman. But it would require $35,000 more ? 

Mr. Valentine. It would require more — $35,000 in addition to this. 

The Chairman. Use the word "extending" instead of the word 
" continuing " for the construction and maintenance of the Milk 
River, which would be $50,000 appropriation in the end for this 
extension. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir." 

The Chairman. Is it a good policy to irrigate lands prior to their 
allotment, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Valentine. I think it is the more desirable policy. 

The Chairman. Will you not have trouble in equalizing this when 
you get ready to allot part of which is irrigated and part of which 
IS not? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir ; I think not. They can be prorated. 

The Chairman. Won't you have trouble in ultimately selling the 
ceded lands — ^the surplus lands — a part of which are unSer the ditch 
and part of which are not ? 

Mr. Valentine. I see no difficulty in that; at least, as an offset 
to the difficulty that we have where Indians are allotted before they 
are given any industrial start ahead at all. 

The Chairman. These Indians have no funds at all — cash? 

Mr. Valentine. I think not. They have some large claims against 
the Government. 

The Chairman. How much money has been appropriated hereto- 
fore and made reimbursable of the funds of these Indians ? 

Mr. Valentine. The total appropriations or combined expendi- 
tures, in answer to your question, not only out of the specific appro- 
priation for this reservation of $115,000, but to the extent of over 
$70,000 more out of the general irrigation funds from year to year, 
when there was not sufficient specified funds appropriated. 

Mr. Ferris. Then that $136,840.52 represents the total expenditure 
that has been made to these Indians for which their assets is assumed 
to reimburse the Government? 

Mr. Valentine. Except the reimbursable feature would be limited 
to a specified general fund, not being reimbursable, so that only 
$115,000 would be reimbursable. 

Mr. Ferris. They have that really without Federal action — 
$115,000? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir; plus whatever further would be appro- 
priated. 

Mr. Burke. In that respect, I should call attention to the law of 
last year, on page 24, if you have the bill, that the portion of the cost 
of this project paid from public funds shall be repaid into the 
Treasury of the United States. Consequently, any money that has 
been expended that has been appropriated would be reimbursable. 
This is one of the best projects probaoly that you have in the Indian 
service, considering the cost of it, is it not? 
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Mr. Valentine. The cost from a purely industrial point of view. 

Mr. Burke. The cost being something like $6 or $7 an acre? 

Mr. Valentine. That is true, except that I do not think it takes 
into consideration certain features which should really be included in 
the cost. 

Mr, Burke. I notice on page 172 of the memorandum you fur- 
nished there is a reference to some decision in favor of these Indians, 
involving the question of their water rights in the Milk River. What 
does that refer to ? 

Mr. Valentine. That is the Winters case. 

Mr. Burke. Have you the reference to the cost, so that it will give 
us the opinion? 

Mr. Meritt. It was decided by the Supreme Court. Reference is 
found in the United States Supreme Court Reports, 207, page 564. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For continuing the construction of irrigation systems to irrigate the allotted 
lands of the Indians of the Flathead Reservation, in Montana, and the un- 
aUotted irrigable lands to be disposed of under authority of law, including Uie 
necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of April fourth, nine- 
teen hundred and ten. 

Mr. Meritt. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to submit the following justi- 
fication in support of this item. 

Irrigation system, Flathead Reservation, Mont. ireim^ursal)le) , 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 ; amount appropriated $400, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Unexpended balance June 30, 1910 43, 974. 18 

Amount appropriated 250, 000. 00 

293, 974. 18 
Amount expended 272, 580. 62 

Unexpended balance 21, 393. 56 

Analysis of expenditure : 

Salaries, wages, etc 193,232.48 

Material, supplies, etc 78,806.60 

Damages to improvements 541. 54 

272, 580. 62 
FlaiJiead, 

Number of Indians 2, 265 

Area now irjrigated acres— 19, OOO 

Land to be irrigated do 150, 000 

Cost per acre $30. 00 

Estimated cost to complete $3, 781, 000. 00 

Amount expended to July 1, 1911 $490, 019. 44 

Value of land per acre when irrigated $60. 00 to $150. 00 

The following is a statement of the estimated cost of construction proposed 
for the Flathead project for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

It is proposed to construct additional works to irrigate the remainder of 
Mission Valley south of Post Creek, as follows: Two lateral canals O and D 
will be taken from Mission Creek northward, and lateral E from the south bank 
of Dry Creek will irrigate lands south of Mission Creek and as high as the land 
is of suitable character. Those will irrigate about 12,000 acres. Storage will 
be provided by constructing in part during 1912 an outlet cut and dam at St. 
Mary Lake, and this reservoir will be filled by the run-off of Dry Creek naturally 
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tributary to it, supplemented by water from the north fork of Jocko River 
brought through the old Blackfeet-Flathead pass in the St. Mary feeder canal. 

Stream records have shown that the run-off of Dry Creek Is not sufficient for 
the needed amount of storage water for Mission division, and that in 1910 all 
water was used by prior approprlators. 

The annual run-off of Jocko River is about 10 times the quantity required by 
the Jocko division, and the St. Mary reservoir and feeder canal afford the most 
economical source of supply. 

The proposed expenditures for the Mission division is as follows : 

Laterals C, D, and B $95, 000 

St. Mary feeder canal 54, 000 

Total for division 149, 000 

In Post division, a canal, lateral F, will be taken out of Post Creek to reach 
the lower lands, about 6,()00 acres, north of Post Creek and mainly east of 
D'Aste town site. Lake McDonald will be developed as a storage reservoir by 
the excavation of an outlet cut and partial construction of a dam and control- 
ling works. McDonald Reservoir will command all lands in Crow, Poison, and 
Pablo divisions through the Pablo feeder canal. Nineplpe Dam will be in- 
creased in height to meet growing demand for water to hold about double Its 
present capacity, or 10,000 acre-feet. 

The proposed expenditures for Post division are as follows: 

Lateral F, with structures $40,000 

EhLtension of Nineplpe Dam 35, 000 

Lake McDonald first development 120,000 

Total for division J 195,000 

In Crow division a system of distributary canals and structures will be built 
taking water from the Pablo feeder canal and reaching lands surrounding 
Ronan, about 10,000 acres in extent. • 

The proposed expenditure for the abov^B work Is $50,000. 

In Pablo division it Is proposed to increase the height of South Pablo Dam 
as the needs of the lands below it demand at the time. The amount named for 
this work is only approximate and a portion of It may be used In extending the 
lateral canals below the dam depending on the demand for water. 

The proposed expenditure for work In Pablo division Is $80,000. 

In Poison division It Is proposed to construct a portion of the East Lake 
Canal, taking water from creeks east of Flathead Lake for use In Poison and 
Pablo divisions. Use will be made direct In part and the balance will be stored 
In Twin and Pkblo Reservoirs. About 3,000 acres will be Irrigated in Poison 
division. 

The proposed expenditure for Poison division Is: 

East Lake Canal, first development $14, 000 

Lateral canals and structures 12, 000 

Total for division 26,000 

The above-described works will irrigate approximately 30,000 acres of land, 
comprising the bulk of the remaining unlrrlgated allotted land In Mission Valley 
that can be irrigated and, incidentally, also about 8,000 acres out of a total to 
date of about 60,000 acres of homesteaded land adjacent thereto. 

Hie bulk of the farm units opened to homestead entry He west of the lands 
described and will require extensions from the Pablo Canal system, a new canal 
out of Crow Creek, and further development of reservoirs. 

The cost of the work proposed Is summarized below, by divisions : 

Summary for 1913. 

Mission division $149, 000 

Post division 195, 000 

Crow division 50, 000 

Pablo division 80, 000 

Polsom division 26, 000 

Total 500,000 
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Flathead project, Mont. 

Nine hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been appropriated for tbis 
project, as follows: 



Amount. 


liimit. 


Act. 


Date approved. 


1250.000 

260,000 

50.000 

400,000 


1910 


35 Stat., 795... 
Public, 114, 9.. 
35 Stat., 83.... 
Public, 464.... 


Mar. 3,1909 
Apr. 4, 1910 
Apr. 30,1908 
Mar, 3,1911 


Permanent 

do 

do...... .. . 





Five hundred and six thousand nine hundred and twenty-six dollars and one 
cent had been expended on June 30, 1911, on this reservation, of which $16,906.57 
was expended prior to the inception of this project 

The irrigable area in this project is estimated at 150,000 acres. 

It is estimated by the Reclamation Service that $3,781,260.72 will be re- 
quired to complete this project. 

The Reclamation Service estimated that $500,000 would be required to carry 
on this work in an economical manner during 1913. 

Here, as at Fort Peck and Blackfeet, it is necessary to carry on the work in 
a diligent manner to reserve the water rights filed on for the project. 

All appropriations are to be reimbursable. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is requested for this project tu the 
bill as prepared by the Indian Oflice for 1913. 

The Chairman. Is this word "continuing" correct in this con- 
nection ? 

Mr. Valentine. That word is correct there. 

The Chairman. Then, you say it can be completed for this addi- 
tional amount of $250,000 ? 

Mr. Valentine. No, sir ; the estimated cost to complete is nearly 
$4,000,000. 

Mr. Ferris. About how much land does this cover ? 

Mr. Valentine. The whole land to be irrigated will be about 
150,000 acres. 

Mr. Ferris. What will be the amount per acre ? 

Mr. Valentine. $30. 

Mr. Ferris. How does that compare with other irrigation projects? 

Mr. Valentine. While it is higher than the general average of the 
strictly Indian irrigation projects, it is a very good irrigation cost 
for land as valuable as this. 

Mr. Ferris. Is it what is known as river- valley lands? 

Mr. Valentine. Valley lands ; and you heard Senator Dixon say- 
ing the other day it is wonderful red-apple land. 

Mr. Ferris. It has additional advantage, then, of having a great 
deal of irrigable land underneath the ditches that you have provided 
for? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. This project ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Ferris. What river does your water come from ? 

Mr. Valentine. The Ponderea, Mission Creek, Bitter Boot River, 
Jocko River, and Post Creek, Crow Creek, and there are a great 
many creeks having no name — cross streams. 

Mr. Ferris. You have ^ot about 2,265 Indians out here ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. You have expended $490,019.44 up to July 1, 1911, I 
believe ? 
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Mr. Valentine. Yes^ sir. 

Mr. Ferris. You estimate that it will cost almost four piillion to 
accomplish this project when completed; is that correct? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What amount of trust funds have these Indians in 
the Treasury of the United States ? 

Mr. Valentine. They have none at the present time, Mr. Ferris. 

Mr. Ferris. What had they when this project began? 

Mr. Valentine. I think they had none. 

Mr. Ferris. What is a fair estimate of the present cash value of 
their assets — independent of their individual allotment ? 

Mr. Valentine. Well, that is more of a guess than a business man 
would like to give, but I should say $5,000,000 would be a good guess. 

Mr. Ferris. It should not really be a guess, should it, Mr. Com- 
missioner, where we are making large appropriations on projects of 
this sort, and reciting " reimbursable " when they have not a cent in 
the Treasury of the United States ? It seems to me it ought to be a 
careful statement made covering the exact facts, as to whether or 
not they will ever get anything in return. 

Mr. Valentine. That is perfectly true ; but you asked for the ac- 
tual present value — for what the thing could be disposed of next 
montn, and that would be a guess. But we do know from a very care- 
ful estimate of the timber land that the timber is worth upward of 
$4,000,000, if it is disposed of in a business way along in a series of 
years. 

Mr. Ferris. They have no cash, but you think their estimates a 
fair guess as to their assets, amounting to $5,000,000? 

Mr. Valentine. At the present time I should say a good estimate 
on the basis of a conservative increase of value would probably go 
more than that. 

Mr. Ferris. This $250,000 asked for is not a maintenance charge at 
all, but for the purpose of carrying the irrigation project further. 
Ts that correct? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. So it simply amounts to an enlargement of the present 
pr oj ect ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. I would also call attention to the fact 
that $370,000 have already been reimbursed to the Treasury out of 
the sale of ceded lands. 

Mr. Ferris. How much? 

Mr. Valentine. $370,000, so that a very substantial part of the 
$490,000 already actually expended has already been reimbursed. 

Mr. Burke. In estimating the value or the amount that will be 
received from the sale of land and timber belonging to .these Indians 
to reimburse the Treasury for the cost of this project, you are not 
taking into consideration that we ought to get a very much greater 
sum uian you have estimated after we have spent almost $4,000,000 
in construction of the reclamation project? 

Mr. Valentine. I am taking that into consideration, but from all 
the reports that I get of every division there will be a much greater 
sum; that five mfllion that I mentioned was merely present-day 
hammer-sale estimate. 
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Mr. Burke. This estimate that it will cost $3,781,000 is for com- 
pleting the project to the extent of reclaiming and irrigating the 
150,000 acres ? 

Mr. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Is there not in the project now under construction 
what you call the first unit, and is that not limited to cost not to ex- 
ceed much more than about $1,000,000? What are the facts about 
that ? I am not quite clear in regard to it. 

Mr. Holt. As I understand it, the limit of this project has never 
been fixed, but it is constructed in unit. This is tne Jocko unit of 
the Poison project? 

Mr. Burke. That is my recollection. What portion of it, when 
you speak of units, has the money been expended upon ? 

Mr. Holt. It has been expended mostly on the Jocko and the 
Mission and certain parts of the other units. 

Mr. Burke. After those first units are completed, as I remember, 
to continue the project as was contemplated involves an expenditure 
of very large sums of money in the construction of a canal, does it 
not, to get water to a certain point ? 

Mr. Holt. There is a long canal contemplated, which is partly con- 
structed now. 

Mr. Burke. How much is it estimated that those units 

Mr. Holt. The Jocko unit was the first one. 

Mr. Valentine. It might be useful in having in the record at this 
point these very brief statements as to the provisions and as to how 
much is completed at the present time. The Jocko division is 81.5 
per cent completed; the Mission division, 9.6 per cent completed; 
Pablo division, 28.7 per cent completed ; the Poison division, 9.8 per 
cent completed ; the Post division, 31 per cent completed. Those are 
the different divisions shown in that paragraph. 

Mr. Burke. My recollection is that in appropriating for this 
project heretofore, and especially in the last two appropriations, that 
it was sort of understood that lor the present we would not under- 
take to provide the money to carry out this whole project until these 
first two had been finished, and until we had more definite informa- 
tion relative to how much money would be received that would re- 
imburse the Treasury for the cost of the project. I may be mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. Valentine. My recollection is that that was precisely the case 
as to the Fort Peck project. We limited that very definitely, but my 
recollection also coincides with yours that the committee last year, in 
discussing the large estimate then asked for by the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, decided that it would be better to appropriate for the provision 
of one of these units. 

Mr. Burke. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Valentine. Which one it was or whether that was actually 
directed, I do not recall. 

Mr. Burke. I am not quite clear in regard to it, but my recollec- 
tion is that our discussion of the subject in the last appropriation bill 
was with reference to the completion of the 1902 units at any event. 

Mr. Valentine. My recollection is very clear that you laid down 
a general principle that you thought on all these bijg projects — ^Black- 
feet, Flathead, and the Fort Peck — ^the thing should oe done where a 
unit could be taken out and segregated without economic waste and 
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where it was perfectly feasible that it should be segregated and done 
at one time. 

Mr. Burke. That is the point. We found that so much construc- 
tion work had been done on these two units that we were justified in 
going ahead and appropriating the money to complete those units, 
and my understanding was that the question of appropriating to 
carry out the project as contemplated, which is to cost nearly 
$4,000,000, that that was a matter for future determination, and I 
want to inquire now whether or not it is necessary to appropriate as 
much as has been asked for or estimated for to complete these first 
two units. 

Mr. Valentine. We will ascertain that from the Reclamation 
Service, Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. This project promises, I think, to be a good one, but 
I doubt if it is wisdom to have to undertake construction where it is 
contemplated at such an immense cost while as you say there has 
been nearly $400,000 reimbursed, so that in that sense it is the best 
project we have undertook. I wish you would give us that informa- 
tion. 

That brings us to the Blackfeet proposition. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For continuing the construction of irrigation systems to irrigate tlie allotted 
lands of the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, in Montana, and the 
unallotted irrigable lands to be disposed of under authority of law, including 
the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, one hundred thousand dollars, re- 
imbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of March first, nineteeJi 
hundred and seven. 

Mr. Meritt. I desire so submit the following justification in sup- 
port of this item : 

Irrigation system, Blackfeet Reservation, Mont, (reimhursahle). 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $150, 000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Unexpended balance June 30, 1910 .' 61, 957. 18 

Amount appropriated 200, 000. 00 

261, 957. 18 
Amount expended 136, 809. 39 

Unexpended balance 125, 147. 79 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Salaries, wages, etc 103,494.47 

Material, supplies, etc 33,314.92 

136, 809. 39 

Number of Indians 2,407 

Land that may be irrigated acres__ 133,000 

Amount expended to July 1, 1911 $271,573.72 

Value per acre when irrigated $50 to $100 

The following is a statement of the estimated cost of construction proposed 
for the Blackfeet project for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

It is proposed to enlarge and complete the work on Two Medicine unit to 
supply water to the additional allotments made in 1911, and to continue work 
on the Badger-Fisher imit to irrigate allotted lands there. The latter lands, 
especially, lie in the more favorably located sections of the reservation for 
agricultural success. 

It is proposed to accomplish the major part of this work with Indian labor 
and teams. 
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CONSTBUCTED WOBK. 

It is expected that at the beginning of the fiscal year 1913 the status of the 
work will be as follows: 

Two Medicine Dam, complete, to store 16,000 acre-feet of water. 

Two Medicine Main Canal enlarged to 200 second-feet capacity. 

Two Medicine Canal system on Carlow Flats, completed, to cover about 
20,000 acres. 

In the Badger-Fisher unit work will have been carried well forward on the 
feed canal and cross-drainage structures; also miscellaneous topographic and 
canal-location surveys and telephone construction will have been done. 

FBOPOSED WOBKS. 

With the money on hand June 30, 1912, and the appropriation requested, it is 
proposed to construct the following works : 

Two medicine imit, — Spring Lake Dam, an earth fill, will be built to a 
capacity of 20,000 acre-feet, and the Two Medicine south canal, to reach 10,000 
acres of land most accessible for irrigation. This canal will be constructed 
to carry 100 second-feet, but with provision for enlargement in the future. 

The location of proposed works is shown on drawing S 3206. 

The estimated cost of the works described is as follows : 

Two Medicine south canal $50,000 

Spring Lake Dam 00, 000 

Operation, maintenance, and betterments, Two Medicine unit 10, 000 

Total for Two Medicine unit 120,000 

Badger-Fisher unit. — The Badger feeder canal will be completed by construc- 
tion of headworks and flume or siphon necessary to reach Four Horns Reser- 
voir. 

The concrete controlling works of Four Horns Reservoir will be built, de- 
veloping the reservoir to 40,000 acre-feet capacity. Its ultimate capacity is 
about 70,000 acre-feet. 

Below the reservoir water will follow a natural channel that will require 
protection by construction of two drops before reaching Black Tail Creek. 
On this creek a diversion structure will turn water into the Badger-Fisher 
canal, 24 miles long, with a capacity of 200 second-feet at first development. 

Surveys will be made to determine irrigable areas under Badger and Birch 
Creeks. 

The estimated cost of the above work is as follows : 

Badger feeder canal structures $24,000 

Four Horns Reservoir, first development 43, 000 

Badger-Fisher canal and structures below Four Horns Reservoir 121. 000 

Surveys 12, 000 

Total, Badger-Fisher unit 200,000 

The location of the above-described work is indicated on drawing S 3206. 

ST7MMABT. 

A summary of the proposed expenditures is as follows : 

Two Medicine unit $120, 000 

Badger-Fisher unit 200,000 

Total 320, 000 

Estimated balance on hand June 30, 1912 60, 000 

Appropriation needed 260, 000 

Supplementing estimate dated July 5, 1911, Blackfeet project, fiscal year 
1912-13. 

The Indians on the Blackfeet project have performed a much larger amount 
of work this season than any season before; in fact, the number reporting for 
work has increased about 50 per cent per year since the Reclamation Service 
first began constructing irrigation works on this reservation. At one time in 
June IJSl four-horse Indian teams were employed on this work. 
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Investigations were carried on at first sufficiently to determine the location 
of all irrigable lands, and the irrigation system was projected sufficient to cover 
all the irrigable lands. That por ion of the several features of the irrigation 
system only was put under construction as was necessary to deliver water to 
the allotments already made. The additional alio ments being made this year 
necessitates the construction of additional units and doubling the capacity of 
the irrigation works already constructed to deliver water to the irrigable lands 
now being allotted. The splendid work being performed by the Indians, In 
quality and quantity, must commend itself to those responsible for the proper 
guidance of these wards of the Government in their efforts to become self-sup- 
porting. 

BLACEFEET FBOJECT, MONT. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been appropriated for this proj- 
ect, as follows : 



Amount. 


Limit. 


Act. 


Date approved. 


1300.000 
200.000 
150,000 


Permanent 

do 


34 Stat., 1035. . 
Public, 114, 10. 
Public, 454.... 


Mar. 1, 11907 
Apr., 4,1910 
Mar. 3,1911 





Three hundred and twenty thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight dollars 
and twenty-six cents have been expended on this project since its inception and 
$49,214.54 expended on the reservation prior to that time. 

It is estimated that $920,000 will be necessary to complete the project. 

This project as now surveyed will irrigate some 133,000 acres, an Increase 
over the original estimate. 

The work on this project is being done by the Reclamation Service, which 
estimated that $260,000 would be required to carry on the construction In a 
diligent manner to protect the Indian water rights as required under the State 
laws. 

All appropriations are to be reimbursable. 

The Indian Office bill as prepared for 1913 contains an item for $100,000 for 
1913, 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we cut the 
estimates submitted by the Reclamation Service from $260,000 to 
$100,000. 

The Chairman. And how much was their original amount ? 

Mr. Meritt. They estimated for $260,000, but we did not feel dis- 
posed to ask for more than $100,000, in order to keep the totals for 
the Indian appropriation bill down to as low a figure as possible. 

The Chairman. How much of the $150,000 of the last appropria- 
tion has been expended? What was the unexpended balance oi the 
last appropriation? 

Mr. Meritt. The unexpended balance of the last appropriation on 
July 21, was $125,147.79. 

The Chairman. How do you explain that ? 

Mr. Meritt. Simply because the Reclamation Service have not 
submitted their charges. They practically will use up the entire 
appropriation, but up to July 1 they had not submitted their bills 
for services performed. 

The Chairman. Have they been submitted up to this time? 

Mr. Meritt. No. 

Mr. Holt. They are usually three or four months behind in sub- 
mitting their bills. They first expend it from the Reclamation OiRce, 
and then submit claim and reimburse their appropriation by transfer 
of funds from the Indian appropriation to the reclamation fund. 

30715—12 12 
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The CHAifeMAN. If that is true it is very haird to tell at this time 
what the amount is unexpended of the last appropriation up to the 
present time, whether there is an unexpended balance, and if so how 
much* 

What was the condition of the property of these Indians — about th6 
same as the Flathead with reference to their ability to reimburse the 
amount expended? 

Mr. Meritt. They have not the large timber interests that the 
Flathead Indians have, but they have a great deal of surplus land 
that will be available. 

The Chairman. About how much surplus lands do you estimate? 

Mr. Meritt. We have nearly a hundred acres of land altogether in 
the reservation. 
♦The Chairman. How much is allotted to them ? 

Mr. Meritt*. There are about 2,200 Indians on the reservation who 
are being allotted under the act of March 1, 1907, 34 Statutes at 
Large, page 1036. 

The Chairman. What will that leave the surplus for the sale of 
their lands? 

Mr. Meritt. They will have over 600,000 — probably over half a 
million acres of surplus lands. 

The Chairman. About how much of that would be farming land 
and how miich pasture lands? Would one-half of it be considered 
grazing lands; as much as one-half? 

Mr. Meritt. I would say that that would be a fair estimate. 

The Chairman. How much of that farming land would be irriga- 
ble and could be put under ditches? 

Mr. Meritt. The land that may be irrigated is 123,000 acres. 

The Chairman. Of this land that is called agricultural land ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

l^he Chairman. You classify the a^icultural lands and irrigable 
lands together, do you not, in making the recommendation? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, what would you estimate that land to be 
worth, bringing it together — ^the agricultural land, just roughly? 

Mr. Meritt. I would say easily worth over halt a million dollars. 

The Chairman. Then, the grazing lands; what is that worth per 
acre? 

Mr. Meritt. It would be safe to say that, altogether, they would 
be worth $900,000 — the surplus lands of the reservation. 

Hie Chairman. What is the reimbursable clebt agfainst them up 
to this time? ^ ^ 

Mr. Meritt. We have expended on that project $650,000. 

The Chairman. Already against them ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This irrigation project is entirely a new project, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Meritt. They have been working on it for some time. 

The Chairman. Is there any unit of this project that has been 
completed ? 

Mr. Meritt. The January number of the Reclamation Record, 
1912, shows that the Two Medicine unit is 57.5 completed and the 
Badger- Fisher unit 10.8 completed. 
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The Chairman. How much will it take to finish for thes6 two 
lihits — ^have you estimated on that ? 

Mr. Meritt. It is estimated it will require about $900,000 to coni- 
plete the project as planned by the Eeclamation Service. 

The Chairman. I understand that, but, then, how much will it 
take to complete those two units? There are other units contem- 
plated in the original plan. 

Mr. Holt. There are several units in the whole project, but the 
ones they are working on are the Two Medicine and the Badger- 
Fisher. The Two Medicine is the furthest along, and it is where the 
most of the allotments are located. 

The Chairman. Would these two units that are already well ad- 
vanced furnish water to the Indians who have actually been allotted 
the land? 

Mr. Holt. No; there are a large number of Indians allotted on 
what is known as the Birch Creek unit, in the southern part of the 
reservation. 

The Chairman. Would it furnish them a reasonable amount of 
lalid if these units were completed? 

Mr. Holt. It would furnish those thkt are allotted under those 
particular units, but the allotments under this reservation are scat- 
tered ; a great many of them are located in the Two Medicine, which 
t;he Exclamation Service estimates for the year would provide water 
for, and the other units expect to provide at a later time. 

The Chairman. Then it would be necessary to complete all of 
these units in order to reach all the Indians on the reservation ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What do you say the exact amount required woiild 
be in order to complete these two units now under construction ? 

Mr. Holt. I do not believe that I have any figures on that. I 
doubt if the Eeclamation Service has one worked up entirely for the 
rest they intend to make surveys concerning duriiig the coming year, 
kUd until surveys have been completed, it will be impossible for them 
to estimate on their cost. 

The Chairman. Mr. Holt, it would not require $100,000 to com- 
plete these new projects, would it ? ^ 

Mr. Holt. I think it would require more than that. 

The Chairman. Is this $100,000 new or for the purpose of com- 
pleting ? 

Mr. Holt. For continuing the work. 

The Chairman. It says there in the language of the bill, "for 
<5ontinuing the construction of irrigation systems to irrigate the 
allotted lands of the Indians of the Blackfoot Indian Eeservation." 
Under that language, you could, if you so desire, begin the construc- 
tion of those other five units, might you not? 

Mr. Holt. I expect they could. 

The Chairman. Even if it is the disposition of the committee to 
only let you have money sufiicient to continue the two projects and 
cut off the beginning of new units. That language ought to be 
changed or some limitation placed there. 

Mr. Meritt. I think it would be necessary to put a limitation. 

Mr. Ferris. Otherwise, that could be used to begin other units ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 
. Mr. Ferris. Because this is only limited to the old reservation ? 
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Mr. Holt. I have a map showing what the Reclamation Service 
intends to do with the $260,000, which we have reduced to $100,000. 
Of course we can not tell just how much can be done with that 
$100,000. It shows the land with the crosses on here that has been 
allotted to the Indians, and there is some little part of the land that 
will be thrown open for the whites, unless the Indians are allotted 
in the meantime. And here [indicating] is a large body down here 
that has been left to the Indians, which they do not contemplate irri- 
gating with this $260,000 requested by the Reclamation Service. 
They show on this statement here how they intended to expend that 
money — on what units — and for not only the Blackf eet, but the Flat- 
head and the Fort Peck project, but we have reduced the amounts 
on all these. So it is easy to tell just which project they had agreed 
to carry on the work. 

Mr. Ferris. I wanted to ask Mr. Meritt a question. You estimated, 
in response to one of the chairman's questions, that you thought the 
surplus lands — agricultural and grazing — would probably be worth 
$500,000, and that you thought a fair estimate of what the entire 
area would be worth, including grazing lands, would probably be 
$900,000. Is that about what you think it would be worth ? 

Mr. Meritt. That is a low estimate. They would probably bring 
a million dollars. 

Mr. Ferris. You think they would probably bring a million dol- 
lars, although your estimate to the chairman was about $900,000, I 
believe. 

Mr. Meritt. In order to be very conservative. 

Mr. Ferris. You also stated that there had been expended against 
that fund and the possible assets of these Indians $650,000 already, 
prior to this estimation ? 

Mr. Meriit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Are they not getting pretty dangerously close to your 
estimates there as to the reimbursable feature? 

Mr. Meritt. They have some timber interests there which would 
more than cover that amount. 

Mr. Ferris. And I have understood you to say that they did not 
Have such extensive timber tracts as had the Flathead ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir; the Flathead Indians have timber interests 
amounting to $4,000,000. 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that part of this land 
that is to be irrigated by these units will be reimbursed by the white 
homesteaders, who will probably settle on the land when the reser- 
vation is thrown open. There is 133,000 acres that will be under 
irrigation when the entire system is complete, and probably more than 
half of that will be owned by white purchasers, and under the provi- 
sions of a former act they will reimburse the appropriation. 

The Chairman. You think it is fair for the Indian service to be 
charged with the amount of money expended building irrigation 
plants for these white settlers ? Would it not be better to charge that 
reclamation fund direct and not come to the Indian Committee to 
ask them to make appropriations for this ? 

Mr. Holt. As I understand it, the work will be done by appro- 
priations by Congress, which will be reimbursed from Indian funds 
and from the payment of reclamation charges by the white home- 
steaders under this system, and that will be scattered over probably 
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10 or 15 years, and the Flathead is 15 years ; I do not remember what 
the figure is for the Blackfeet. 

Mr. Ferris.. I want to ask Mr. Meritt one more question. Mr. 
Meritt, you seem to be irrigating very extensively through the reser- 
vations in Montana. To what extent are they carrying on agriculture 
up there under the dry-farming process? I do not particularly mean 
on this reservation, but in the State ? 

Mr. Meritt. They have done some dry farming, but not as much 
as they have farther south. 

Mr. Ferris. They can raise wheat up there all right under the dry 
process, can they not? 

Mr. Meritt. I think so. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the annual rainfall there? 

Mr. Holt. Fifteen inches, approximately, on the average, I think. 

Mr. Ferris. In what months of the vear does it come? 

Mr. Holt. A considerable part of that on the southern portion of 
the Blackfeet Reservation is in the early part of the crop season, 
probably May, June, and July. 

Mr. Ferris. What crops can they raise up there without irrigation? 

Mr. Holt. Some years they can raise wheat and oats, and dry 
years they can raise but little of anything. 

Mr. Ferris. To what extent are the people of Montana irrigating 
on their own private resources, if anything? 

Mr. Holt. To a considerable extent. The Reclamation Service 
has a great many large projects. 

Mr. Ferris. I do not mean Federal projects, but I refer to private 
water companies and individuals who have dams and farms which 
they are irrigating. 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Where was the money expended that was appro- 
priated last year for this project, if you know? 

Mr. Meritt. It was expended on these two units — the Two Medi- 
cine unit and the Badger-Fisher imit. 

Mr. Burke. The}'^ are two separate units, are they ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. On page 188 the statement says it will take $920,000 
to complete the project. 

Mr. MteRiTT. That is the entire project as planned by the Reclama- 
tion Service. 

Mr. Burke. Bilt you are unable to give us the figures now. Is not 
9ne of these units referred to practically completed ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And was it not so completed a year ago ? 

Mr. Meritt. The Two Medicine unit is 57.5 per cent completed. 
The Badger-Fisher unit is 10.8 per cent completed. 

Mr. Burke. In making the appropriation last year we limited it 
to one unit. 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. Burke, this work is being done under the Recla- 
mation Service, and it might be well to have the representative of 
that service here. 

Mr. Burke. My recolection is that last year we put that limitation 
in so as to prevent expenditure of any part of the appropriation being 
used to enlarge on the project above what had actually been under- 
taiken, and that it had been shown by the hearings that it was feasible 
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to complete as a separate proposition, and going back to 1910, Mr» 
Davis was before the committee, and also Mr. (5)de, and they went 
into this quite in detail, and the information substantially was that 
there was 30,000 acres there that should be irrigated, or, I think, int 
these two units 49,000 acres; and while there was 133,000 acres 
susceptible of reclamation and irrigation, that this project then under 
way could be completed, and it was to that we were trying to limit 
the appropriation last year. I will state, further, Mr. Meritt, that 
the hearings disclosed heretofore that to complete this contemplated 
work that was discussed at that time was to cost $700,000, of which 
$650,000 has been appropriated. 

The Chairman. 1 would like to ask you this question in order to 
make the matter a little clearer to my mind : Who makes these reports 
to your office on what has been done, and who passes on these reports ? 
reports? 

Mr. Meritt. The Eeclamation Service makes the reports to the 
Indian Office and submits their bills. 

The Chairman. Do you O. K. their bills? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; for those projects under the units being con- 
structed by the Eeclamation Service. 

The Chairman. This is what I am trying to get at ultimately: 
By what authority of law did they start into those two units exceed- 
ing the appropriation that we had authorized them to work under? 

Mr. Meritt. Until last year there was no law limiting them to any 
particular units. 

The Chairman. Then this work was done before this law of 
limitation came into effect ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; they have been working on that Blackfeet 
project now since 1908. 

The Chairman. Then unless a change is made in the law, they 
can go on increasing the number of units indefinitely and hold us 
for it? 

Mr. Meritt. As long as Congress will make the appropriation. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH DIXON, UNITED STATES SENATOR. 

The Chairman. Senator Dixon, we had up the question yesterday 
with reference to the disposition of certain timber in your State. 

Senator Dixon. On the Flathead Eeservation ? 

The Chairman. Yes. We di^sire to have a report from you rela- 
tive to the matter. 

Senator Dixon. I have a report in my office from Commissioner 
Valentine's chief lumber jack out there. Something ought to be done 
with that timber. 

Let me say to you first, gentlemen, that act ought to be amended, 
and I was thinking yesterday of preparing an amendment to offer in 
the Senate. In the original classification and appraisement of Flat- 
head land we provided for four classifications — timber, first class 
and second class; agriculture, and grazing. Under the peculiar word- 
ing of that act the commission which appraised it, wherever they 
found the land was worth, I think, about $2.50 or $3 an acre, and 
wherever the timber in their judgment was an excess value as to the 
land itself, they would call it " timber land." There are probably 
10,000 or 20,000 acres classified as " timber land " where there is not 
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100,000 feet of timber to the quarter section. It is the finest agri- 
cultural land on the reservation, and under a cross fire order of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office about 250 settlers went in there and settled. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office issued one kind of 
an order, and the Commissioner of the Land Office another as to 
these lands being available for reservoir sites. About 250 settlers 
went in under the order of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, who instructed the Register and Receiver to suspend their 
filings temporarily. They went in with the' best of faith and 
settled. 

Commissioner Valentine. The letter of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office instructed the register and receiver to let these 
men file, and then suspend the entries without further action. 

Senator Dixon. A settler came down to see me before I left .home 
and showed me the figures as to his locality. I think there were only 
50:^ trees on the land, and yet it was apprai^d as " timber land." I 
think it was $1.25 per acre land. Under that theory this boi^rd of 
appraisers appraised thousands of acres there as " timber land," which 
is the finest red apple irrigated orchard land in the country. I hav^^ 
been in hopes that they could reclassify some of this unqu^tiQnaJ:)!^^ 
agricultural land, which is carried as timber and can not be f n^tered 

There is about a billion and a half feet of fine merchantable timb^^i: 
on that reservation. The j^ppraisers appraised it at a minimum 
price of $3 a thousand. 

^ It was 9.ppraised at the high peak of the timber excitement about 
four years ago. The proceeds from the sale of the timber undetr thi* 
bill goes into the fund for the construction of the ditches. There are 
about 1,500 settlers there who have filed on these excess Indian 
lands with the definite understanding that the same would be irri- 
gated. These settlers are in a deplorable situation. You see, the 
irrigation scheme irrigates the Indian allotments, and where the 
lands of the white settlers are located among the Indian allotments, 
their lands are to be irrigated also. They have been waiting there 
two years for the water to irrigate their lands. You loaned us 
$100,000 one year and $400,000 last year. The timber sales and land 
sales all goes into the irrigation fund. It is the greatest undeveloped 
fruit belt country in the Northwest. 

There are about 1,500 settlers sprinkled amon^ these Indians, and, 
of course, the reclamation engineers in irrigatmg the land natur- 
ally and properly run the ditches where the Indian allotments J^r^ 
thickest. Practically no white allotments have been irrigated yet. 
This timber was -appraised at $3 a thousand, appraised at the very 
highest peak. They advertised about 75,000,000 feet for sale ana 
did not g^t a bid. Under the appraisement there had to be bid an 
upset price of $3, and result was not a single bid. 

There should be a more elastic situation in regard to that timber. 

Mr. BuBKE. How many Indians are there on the Flathead ? 

Senator Dixon. About 2,200 — about 400 white Indians and 1,800 
r^al Indians. 

, Mr. Burke. How much money has been received so far from the 
sale of the Flathead opening? 

Senator Dixon. I should have to make a guess. There were about 
1,400 entrymen went in there. Their homesteads are mostly 40-acre 
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tracts, under the ditches, so thejr would average about 80 acres, 
and the land at an average appraised value of $3 per acre would be 
$240 per entry. There has probably been $120,000 paid at this time 
into the reclamation fund from the land sales. 

Mr. Burke. How much do you estimate they are going to receive 
from the sale of their lands and timber ? 

Senator Dixon. I should say $5,000,000. 

Mr. Burke. How much have we appropriated thus far? 

Senator Djxon. About $600,000. 

Mr. Burke. There is no doubt in your mind that what moneys we 
may appropriate in the future will be ultimately reimbursed ? 

Senator Dixon. No more than that the national debt will be paid. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think you are a little bit low in the 
amount hitherto appropriated. Does it not run up to $900,000? 

Senator Dixon. No; timber sales that included land sales and 
town sites, and everytl^ing went into that fund. 

Commissioner Valektine. I mean the amount appropriated by 
Congress. 

Senator Dixon. No; you loaned them $50,000, and another year 
$100,000, and last year $400,000. There are a lot of town sites that 
have been sold. 

Mr. Burke. The important thing I wished to get your opinion 
about was the prospect of their having money, so that there will 
be no question about the reimbursement of such moneys as we may 
appropriate. 

Senator Dixon. Without a mental reservation I should say that 
it is as safe as a Government bond for $5,000,000. 

Commissioner Valentine. The timber is worth that. 

Senator Dixon. There is a billion and a half feet of timber, 

Mr. Burke. Has that timber suffered any on account of fire in 
recent years? 

Senator Dixon. Quite; there has been quite a severe fire. 

Mr. Burke. Is there a lot of it that ought to be marketed ? 

Senator Dixon. There is a lot that ought to be sold immediately. 

Mr. Burke. How would you propose that to be done? 

Senator Dixon. I would give Saltzman carte blanche to sell that 
timber. It is lying there rotting. It will be ruined in another 
year. Jt has laid there 18 months now. I have pounded the de- 
partment as vigorously as I knew how to get action immediately. 

Mr. Burke. Here is a proj^osition estimated for in a supplemental 
estimate for an appropriation to equip some sawmills and put them 
in operation. 

Senator Dixon. That was Saltzman's suggestion to me, that they 
should have a little portable mill. He is an old-time real timber 
man. He is from what was Vice President Sherman's district, and 
went mto the service in the old davs. Saltzman believes that if he 
had a little portable mill he could move it about and make use of 
this fire-killed timber. There are 1,500 settlers that have no timber. 
They have not been able to buy it in that great country. The timber 
that was advertised was not sold, and they are hauling timber in 
there 30 miles, when there arc millions of feet of it, fire killed and- 
down. If they had a little portable mill or two they could cut 
20,000,000 feet of it and sell it. 

The Chairman. How is the maj'ket for it? 
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Senator Dixon. They are hungry for it. As it is, the average 
settler has to haul his timber 20 miles, with these millions of feet of 
fire-killed timber laying down and standing that could be cut. It is 
a bad situation. 

Commissioner Valentine. There is a suggestion which I think 
should go into the record on one part of your statement. One of 
the reasons why we did not get the upset price of $3 at which the 
timber was appraised, w^as because the forest fires through the coun- 
try threw an enormous amount of dead and down timber on the 
market. There is another point that should be considered in that 
connection. I am absolutely in agreement with Senator Dixon that 
this is a solidly and sanely reimbursable proposition. 

Senator Dixon. Beyond any question. 

Commissioner Valentine. But in order to do what any prudent 
business man would do, a ruling reason, it seems to me that we 
should sell — of course we have been making every effort to sell this 
down timber and this burned timber, and that is why we are ad- 
vocating the small appropriation to carry out the sawmill plan. But 
the standing timber, the timber that is not overripe or mature, and 
that will increase in value, is not that lot of this timber that was 
turned in these tremendous fires of year before last. 

Mr. Burke. Will this appropriation enable you to make and 
market any quantity of timber, so that it will amount to anything? 

Commissioner Valentine. It will enable us to save the timber 
. that, as the Senator says, is now deteriorating very rapidly. 

Mr. Burke. He says that unless it is sawed up by next year it will 
be practically ruined. Will this appropriation enable you to take 
care of it? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; it will enable us to make a start so 
that we can keep going. 

Mr. Ferris. Senator Dixon, one question before we get off that 
subject. It is very apparent from the statement of yourself, and 
also of the commissioner, that something should be done with this 
timber. 

Senator Dixon. It is urgent. 

Mr. Ferris. I wish to ask you this: Has that timber been ap- 
praised? 

Senator Dixon. It was all appraised where it was burned, and 
dead, and down. It still stood at $3 

'Mr. Ferris. Does the law limit them to get a certain fixed price 
- for it? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Ferris. That they are not able to do ? 

Senator Dixon. That they are not able to do. 

Mr. Ferris. Have you not a little bit of hesitancy in recommending 
that the Federal Government go into the logging business ? 

Senator Dixon. It would not be my policy to ask the Government 
to do that, but you have an urgent situation. We have a man there 
who is a thorough old-time lumberman, who knows the business from 
the ground up. If Saltzman could go in there with a small portable 
sawmill he could cut that dead and fire-killed timber as economically 
as any privately owned mill. 

Mr. Ferris. If they remove the exaction under existing law, that 
they must receive a certain price for the lumber, could not they not 
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just as advantageously sell it in its present form without launching 
the Federal Government on this venture? 

Senator Dixon. That might be possible. The trouble about the 
Government is that it always takes about a year to get anything 
advertised. 

Mr. Ferbis. If this fixed appraisement was removed could it not 
be sold to private individuals who hire out plants in running equip- 
ment to do business ? Could it not be sold more rapidly than we could 
get this appropriation made available by Congress, and the Indian 
Office and Federal Government in motion, and actually sawing that 
timber? 

Senator Dixon. That is a matter of policy. The thing to do is to 

fet quick action. My guess is that the timber will be ruined, as it 
as been laying there 18 months now, and you know how quickly fire- 
killed timber deteriorates. The thing is to get quick action. My 
judgment is that there is half a million dollars worth of that dead 
and down timber, if manufactured. The fire just swept through the 
upper ends of the res^vation and left it in horrible shape. 

There is another thing I wish to take up, the matter of irrigating 
the Flathead Reservation lands. There are 1,500 settlers who have 
settled there on the excess vacant lands. The irrigation scheme was 
outlined, but they are staying there without water. They are in a 
lamentable condition. It is a very bad situation. Savage wanted 
$700,000 this year to carry on the work of building canals for the 
Indian lands, but the department, in its efforts for eco^omy, cut it 
to $250,000. We are making paupers of t^iese men and their families, 
keeping them there waiting for water. Last year we made the 
appropriation $400,000. 

Mr. BuBKE. We have a practice, as you know, of paying interest 
to the Indians on moneys deposited in the Treasury. What would 
you say to reversing that proposition, and where we advance moneys 
to the Indians have it bear interest? 

Senator Dixon. I would not object to that. 

The Chaibman. When were these mills put up ? 

Senator Dixon. He has none. That is what he is asking for now. 
He has five so-called rangers, but they are mostly half-breeds, and 
people are going in tl^ere and cutting the timber and they can not 
keep them from it. Men simply have got to have poles to fence 
their ranches. If Saltzman had the proper authority he would save 
those Indians $100,000 on the timber situation. But the irrigation 
system is the crying need, not only for the Indians, but for the 
whites. We are already committed to the policy and why postpone 
the work? Savage will have 40,000 acres under water by the 1st 
of June. The lands of these Indians are not worth anything until 
they are irrigated. The minute they are irrigated they are worth $75 
an acre. They will sell under the hammer for that. Why should 
we not increase that appropriation and be done with it ? Their lands 
can be leased for $3 an acre cash as soon as they are irrigated. I say 
that $5,000,000, conservatively, is the amount of cash fliese Indians 
will have from land and timber salea They have a water power 
that was reserved in the original bill that will sell for $1,000,000. 
The engineers tell me that, outside of Niagara, it is the greatest 
water power on the continent. 
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Commisioner Valentine. I did not know whether you wanted to 
speak in that connection of this agency item. 

Senator Dixon. I did not know that item was in the bill. I was 
going to prepare an amendment to cover it. The old Flathead 
Agency w^s built abc^t 40 years ago. It is a disgrace to the Gov- 
ernment. It is away over on one corner of the reservation where the 
Indians do not live. There is only one decent house at the agency. 
They are old rotten shacks. You have been there, have you not, 
Commissioner? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; I am sorry to say, that I have not 
been there. 

Senator Dixon. Abbott and Leupp were there. It is the most 
miserable, rotten set of agency buildings you ever saw, over on one 
corner of the agency. 

Commissioner Vallentine. It ought to be among the Indians. 

Senator Dixon. It ought to be among the Indians. 

The Chairman. How old are these buildings ? 

Senator Dixon. About 40 years old, except the agent's house which 
the Indians built. It is a pretty fair house. 

The Chairman. All timber? 

Senator Dixon. Yes ; all timber. The rest of them are old, rotten 
shacks, a disgrace to the Government. 

Commissioner Valentine. I call your attention to the fact that 
this is a reimbursable item. 

Senator Dixon. It should be, for these Indians will have plenty 
of money. 

The Chairman. Will the proposed agency site be nearer the cen-^ 
ter of the Indian land? 

Senator Dixon. There is a reservation site of 80 acres for an In- 
dian agency at Ronan already provided for in the law. 

The Chairman. Is it an available place for a town site? 

Senator Dixon. Yes; there is a town there now of 600 or 700 
people. 

The Chairman. Will it interfere with that in any way? 

Senator Dixon. I do not think so. The Indians are also con- 
gregated around the old St. Ignatius Jesuit Mission. You have got 
100 acres for a town site there. Either St. Ignatius or Ronan are 
over in the center of the Indian allotments. 

The Chairman. Where we mix an agency with a town site we 
have trouble with streets and lots. 

Senator Dixon. The town is laid off at the end of this 80 acres 
which was reserved for agency purposes. 

The Chairman. It would fie better to have an independent site 
for the agency, would it not? 

Senator Dixon. I think so. I think that at one time one of your 
inspectors recommended a site on a proposed railroad 2 miles west 
of Eonan. 

The Chairman. I do not think that there would be any objection 
to the town adjoining the reservation, but it should not be on the- 
reservation. 

Senator Dixon. There is another matter I wish to bring up while 
I am here, which I intend to have considered in the Senate. There- 
is a young quarter-breed clerk at the agency, Omer D. Lewis, who 
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has a very just claim against the Government, and I intended to 
provide for it by an amendment to the bill in the Senate. He should 
be given $1,000 or $2,000. 

Mr. Burke. It has been cut down here to $73.25. 

Senator Dixon. That is a crime. I did not know that his claim 
was carried in the bill here. He is a young clerk at the agency. 
They had had a lot of trouble about whisky. Half of the time of 
the Federal courts has been taken up with the cases of these boot- 
leggers. Lewis is a quarter-breed boy who has a wife. Maj. Morgan 
sent him down to stop some whisky which was being brought in. 
They were short of policemen, and the Indian policemen were not 
dependable. The young man went down and met some big boot- 
legger, who took a knife and cut him Until they though he was going 
to die. They prosecuted the bootlegger and he received six months 
sentence. When the boy recovered he could not talk, the knife hav- 
ing severed his vocal cords. I was going to put in a claim for $2,500, 
:and you have him in here for $73.25. 

Commissioner Valentine. We are paying his expenses. 

Mr. Burke. You would not put that in the Indian appropriation 
bill. 

Senator Dixon. Where can we put it ? 

Mr. Burke. In the claims bill. It has not any place in this bill. 
It is purely a claim. 

Senator Dixon. That boy should have some recompense. He was 
wounded in the line of duty as much as a man in war. 

Commissioner Valentine. He ought to have a pension. There is 
no question about that. 

Senator Dixon. He can just barely whisper. The doctor says the 
vocal cords are severed. 

Let me suggest one other thing. By this bill the commissioner is 
going to appoint appraisers to reappraise that appraised land, 6,000 
or 7,000 acres. What I want is to give them wider authority to take 
this land, which has been mistakenly classified as timber land, and 
reappraise that, and call it agricultural land. 

Commissioner Valentine. I should be in favor of that, because 
I am absolutely in favor of each acre of land being put to its highest 
wse. 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not want to lose anything that is 
really timber land, even if there are no great number of trees on it 
nt the present time. 

Senator Dixon. I would say appraise it at its agricultural value 
plus the timber. I do not mean to throw the timber in. The De- 
partment of Agriculture in the forest reservations puts a limit of 
400.000 feet to the quarter section. . Where lands in the forest reser- 
vation carry no more than 400,000 feet to the quarter section they 
call them agricultural land. 

Commissioner Valentine. Provided the soil is agricultural. 

Senator Dixon. That Flathead land is the finest irrigated red 
apple land in the world. 

The Chairman. What is the altitude of it ? 

Senator Dixon. About 3,000 feet. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the average rainfall ? 

Senator Dixon. Probably about 16 inches, 
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Mr. Ferbis. At what time of the year does that mostly fall ? 

Senator Dixon. In the spring, in June, and in the fall. 

The Chairman. How large are the valleys to be irrigated? 

Senator Dixon. The Flathead Valley, which the river cuts in two 
in the middle, is probably about 12 miles across on the east side, and 
25 miles long, roughly, and on the west side of the river about half 
of that. 

The Chairman. Is there any timber on it ? 

Senator Dixon. There is timber on the foothills. The foothill* 
are the best land. There is a supply ditch that cuts the base of the 
range of the mountain that taps all of the side streams that come in» 
They have two or three big reservoirs to store the water. There 
ought to be a reclassification of that land which has only a little 
timber on it, and which has been classified as timber land. An ap- 
propriation of $400,000 ought to be made for the ditches, the same 
as last year. We are just simply keeping the Indians and these poor 
white people who have gone in there in poverty until that is done.. 
We might as well do it at once. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, the surveys have already been 
made, and the ditches are in course of construction ? 

Senator Dixon. Yes, sir; they can complete it all in the next twa 
years if they have the money. 

The Chairman. If it stands in an unfinished condition is there 
danger of washouts and the present work being damaged ? 

Senator Dixon. I would not say that is a great danger. It is 
• just a question of how fast they can extend it. It is taking land 
worth $2 or $3 an acre and making it $75 land the minute the water 
is on it. There are probably only about half of the Indian allot- 
ments irrigated, as they lay down on that big wide prairie unfenced, 
and no revenue coming in. The minute the water gets on the land- 
it is worth $75 an acre. 

Mr. Ferris. The Indians do not farm it, do they? 

Senator Dixon. No; and you can not make them except in rare 
instances. 

Commissioner Valentine. Eight in that connection before the- 
Senator leaves, I think it would be very pertinent to put into the 
record a brief paragraph from my current annual report along the 
line the Senator has been speaking. 

For the year 1910 the appropriation act carried $11,800,000; the act for the- 
year 1911 carried $9,200,000; for 1912, the act of March 3, 1911 [36 Stat. Jj., 
1058], carried $8,800,000. 

You see that is a steady fall. 

And the estimates for 1913 win probably show a slight decrease further.. 
♦ * ♦ The estimates last year were so cut to the bone that more than one 
year of this low limit of appropriations might seriously impair efficiency. I 
have tried to prevent any possibility of this Impairment by lifting such appro- 
priations in the. current estimate ^s are necessary to secure, first, a decided 
improvement in the quality of our personnel, and, second, freedom from danger 
to Indian children and to employees from fire and from unsanitary conditiongr 
that exist because of lack of proper repair and replacement funds for our 
agency and school plants. 

Those are th^ four big bases of our Indian business. Those are 
the reasons, if it has any at all, for the existence of the Indian 
Bureau. 
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In connection with the Senator's point it is only fair to him and 
to the local condition there to say that at that point, if Congress 
«,ppropriates according to these supplemental estimates, and because 
ox the vast wealth oi the Indians themselves, we have the ineans, 
4ind at the present time, as Senator Dixon has also said, we have both 
in the irrigation branch and in the forestry branch the personnel 
to make wise use of appropriations as Congress in its discretion 
may make, so that it is my frank feeling that the more we delay 
allotment work and irrigation work the longer we are delaying the 
building of the foundation of the house, and consequently delaying 
the building and use of the house, and such rapid action as Congress 
might deem wise would undoubtedly be in the interest, not only of 
economy, but in the development of that whole section of the 
country. 

Senator Dixon. There is no doubt about that. 

Here is an Indian agent at Flathead, one of the best men in the 
service, and they are paying him only $1,800 a year. He has been 
agoing to quit two or three times, but I begged him to hold on. 

Mr. Burke. What bond does he have to give ? 

Senator Dixon. $40,000 I think, and he i)ays for that out of his 
salary. He is one of the best young fellows in that State. I begged 
,him not to quit last year. We do not fix salaries any more. They 
are fixed by the Indian Office. That man should have a salary of 
$3^0. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For continuing the construction of irrigation systems to irrigate tlie allotted 
lands of the Indians on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in Montana, and 
the unallotted irrigable lands to be disposed of under authority of law, includ- 
ing the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, one hundred thousand dollars, 
reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the .Act of May thirtieth, 
bineteen hundred and eight. 

Mr. Meritt. I desire to submit the following justification in sup- 
port of this item : 

Fort Peck, Mont. 

Number of Indians 1,756 

Land that may be irrigated acres__ 170, OOO 

Cost per acre *$25.00 

Amount expended to July 1, 1911 $185, 319. 82 

Estimated cost as far as the project is now outlined $2, 500, 000. 00 

Value per acre when irrigated $50. 00 to $100. 00 

The following is a statement of the estimated cost of construction proposed, 
for the Fort Peck project for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 : 

It is proposed to continue work on the Poplar River unit, now constructed 
in part, and to begin construction of work on other small streams for the 
irrigation of lands now allotted and being allotted to the Indians. A majority 
of all the irrigable lands covered by the projected units have been allotted. 
The allottees, with irrigation, will be able to raise good, profitable crops while, 
as demonstrated during the past dry seasons, crops without irrigation will 
probably be a complete failure. There is a steady demand for all forage crops 
throughout this section, and a ready local market is found for all produce that 
the Indians can raise. It is proposed to utilize to advantage Indian labor and 
Indian teams. The work is located on different parts of the reservation, and. 
will furnish employment to Indians who otherwise would not leave their 
present immediate places of residence. 

^ Rough estimate only. 
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CONSTRUCTED WOBK. 

Little Porcupine unit. — ^Works diverting water from the Little Porcupine 
Oreek and irrigating about 1,180 acres in the vicinity of Fraser were com- 
pleted last season. The works for this unit include a storage reservoir in 
Which flood waters and also the run-off outside of the irrigation season may 
be stored ; however, no water was available this season for irrigation or storage. 

Poplar River unit. — ^The Poplar River unit as planned comprises a storage 
reservoir in T. 32 N., R. 49 B., and three canals designated A, B, and C 
Canals. A and B Canals will irrigate lands on the west side of Poplar River, 
approximately 10,000 and 6,000 acres, respectively, and C Canal will irrigate 
about 8,000 acres on the east side of the river. 

B Canal,' including the diversion dam, the concrete head works, and the dis- 
tribution system, has been practically completed. The head works for C Canal 
and some 6 miles of the main canal have been constructed. 

PBOPOSEO WORKS. 

With the appropriation requested, it is proposed to continue the construction 
of the Poplar River unit, completing the C Canal covering about 8,000 acres, 
to construct to part capacity the storage reservoir, and to begin the construc- 
tion of the Big Porcupine and Big Muddy units. 

The works proposed and estimated cost of construction are as follows: 
Poplar River unit. — The completion of C Canal to cover 8,000 acres on the 
east side of Poplar River, the head works, and about 6 miles of the main canal 
being completed: 

Excavation, 200,000 cubic yards, at 20 cents $40, 000 

Lateral system, 8,000 acres, at $7 56, 000 

Structures 14, 000 

Telephone line, 25 miles 1 2, 500 

Engineering, supervision, and contingencies, 20 per cent 22,500 

Total « 135,000 

Storage reservoir. — ^This reservoir will store eventually 31,000 acre-feet. An 
earth dam is proposed having a maximum height of 45 feet, a top width of 
20 feet, and side slopes of 3 to 1 and 2 to 1 on the upstream and downstream 
sides, respectively. The estimated cost of the dam and controlling works is as 
follows : 

820,000 cubic yards embankment, at 35 cents $387, 000 

Outlet structure and operating works 35,000 

Foundation 10, 000 

Spillway 10, 000 

Engineering, supervision, and contingencies, 20 per cent 64, 000 

Total 386, 000 

It is proposed at first to construct this dam to part height only, expending 
in the fiscal year 1918 alwut one-half of the estimated cost, or $193,000. 

Summary of expenditures for the Poplar River unit. 

C Cailal ' $135, 000 

Reservoir 193,000 

Total 328, 000 

Big Parcupine unit. — The plans for the construction of this unit contemplate 
the diversion of the flood waters of Big Porcupine Creek and the irrigation 
of about 4,000 acres of first-class land lying on the east side of the creek and 
on the east of Milk River, in the vicinity of Wiota and adjacent to the main 
line of the Great Northern Railway. Discharge measurements of Big Porcupine 
Creek show the run-off during the irrigation season to have been about 4,300 
acre-feet for the season of 1909 and about 5,100 acre-feet for the season of 1910. 

It is proposed to construct a low diversion dam and a main canal about 
10 miles in length and having a capacity of 70 second-feet, together with the 
lateral system for 4,000 acres. No storage is feasible. 
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The estimated cost of construction is as follows: 

Diversion dam $6, OOO 

Headworks j. 1, 500 

Main canal, 40,000 cubic yards, at 20 cents 8, OOO 

Lateral system, 4,000 acres, at $5 1 20, 000 

Engineering and contingencies 7, 100 

Total - 42, 600 

Big Muddy unit. — ^This unit covers about 10,000 acres in townships 29, 30, 
and 31 north, ranges 30 and 31 east, and lying on the west side of Big Muddy 
Creek, which forms the eastern boundary of Fort Peck Reservation. The lands 
are very flat. The soil is heavy. It is believed that good crops of hay and 
grain may be produced under proper cultivation and irrigation. On the east 
side of the Big Muddy Creek a branch line of the Great Northern Railway, 
extending from Bainville on the main line to Plentywood, parallels the tract at 
a distance of about 6 miles, and affords good transportation facilities. 

The water supply is limited to the spring floods and to limited storage on 
Wolf and Smoke Creeks, tributary to Big Muddy Creek from the west. Records 
of stream flow show a discharge of about 6,200 acre-feet for the year 1909» 
practically all of which occurred between April 20 and August 31. In April, 
1910, there was a discharge of about 2,100 acre-feet. In March, 1910, there was 
considerable run-off, of which there is no reliable measurement. There are no 
data of run-off from Wolf and Smoke Creeks, their discharge being included 
in the measurement of the run-off from Big Muddy Creek. 

It is proposd to construct three diversion dams at points shown on drawing. 
The irrigable lands are very flat and generally slope away from the creek bank. 
Water can be held on the greater part of the lands by means of dikes, and 
can be conveyed to the remainder of the lands through small distributary 
ditches. The small slope and the great uniformity of the surface of the irrigable 
lands make possible the construction of a flood-water system of irrigation at 
a very low cost. 

Sites of storage reservoirs on Wolf and Smoke Creeks are shown on drawing. 
The areas and capacity of the Wolf Creek Reservoir for various elevations of 
water surface (assumed datum) are shown in the following table: 



Elevation 
of water 
surface. 


Area in 
acres. 


Capacity 

in 
acre-feet. 


112 
114 
116 
118 
120 
122 
124 


269 
331 
410 
474 
541 
610 
691 


2,325 
2,925 
3,650 
4,550 
5,550 
6,700 
8.000 



The stream bed is at elevation 92 feet. With a top width of 10 feet, slopes 
of 3 to 1 and 2 to 1 on the upstream and downstream sides, respectively, and 
with crest elevations of 123 feet and 129 feet, the quantity of material in the 
dam would be about 85,300 and 129,700 cubic yards, respectively. 

The areas and capacities of the Smbke Creek Reservoir for various elevations* 
of water surface (assumed datum) are as follows: 



Elevation 
of water 
surface. 


Area in 
acres. 


Capacity 

in 
acre-feet. 


112 
114 
116 
118 
120 
122 
124 
126 
128 


165 
172 
186 
201 
220 
242 
262 
281 
299 


1,748 
2,085 
2,443 
2,830 
3,251 
3,713 
4,221 
4,768 
5,348 
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The stream bed is at elevation 92 feet. With a top width of 10 feet, slopes 
of 3 to 1 and 2 to 1 on the upstream and downstream sides, respectively, and 
With crest elevation of 133 feet, the quantity of material in the dam would be 
about 75,600 cubic yards. 

An estimate of cost of the proposed works outlined herein and as shown on 
drawing S 3336 is as follows: 

Three diversion dams, at $3,400 $10, 200 

Three headworks structures, at $1,600 ^ 4, 800 

Distribution canals, 200,000 cubic yards of excavation, at 15 

cents 30,000 

Dikes, 80,000 cubic yards, at 15 cents 12, 000 

Drainage system, 50,000 cubic yards of excavation, at 25 cents_ 12, 500 

$69, 500 

Wolf Creek Dam: 

85,300 cubic yards, at 40 cents 34, 120 

Protection works 10, 000 

Outlet structure 5, 000 

49,120 

Smoke Creek Dam: 

75, 600 cubic yards, at 40 cents 30, 240 

Protection work 10, 000 

Outlet structure 5,000 

45,240 

Engineering and contingencies 41, 000 



Total 204,; 860 

SUMMARY. 

A summary of proposed expenditures is as follows : 

Poplar River unit $328,000 

Big Porcupine unit 42,600 

Big Muddy unit - 204, 860 

Total 575,460 

Supplementing estimate dated July 5, Fort Peck project, fiscal year 1912-13. 
Construction work on Fort Peck project has just been discontinued, the appro- 
priation having been expended, except for a small amount being held in re- 
serve for contingencies. 

Neglect to provide funds last year for the continuation of this work is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. It is obviously imperative that sufiBcient of the funds 
provided for carrying on the construction work on the Fort Peck project for tjhe 
fiscal year 1912-13 be available immediately on passage of the act in order that 
plans may be perfected, outfit assembled, and construction work started by 
April 1, 1912. 

The construction work, so far, has been performed almost exclusively by the 
Indians, working as laborers and with their teams. They have made an ex- 
traordinarily good showing, creditable alike to th^nselves and to the local 
administration. 

In face of the proposed opening up to homestead of the major portion of this 
great reservation, it seems that the least Congress can consistently do is to 
allot sufficient funds, reimbursable, to permit these Indians to construct by their 
own efforts irrigation works to bring to their allotments the available water, 
without which they can by no possibility secure a livelihood from their re- 
stricted allotments. It is not necessary on the Fort Peck project to employ 
practically all outside teams, laborers, and machinery. The Indians have given 
an especially good account of themselves and demonstrated their ability and 
d^ire to perform the major portion of the work themselves. 

In compliance with the expressed wishes of the department the future work 
projected has been restricted to the small canals from streams running through 
the reservation. Practically all of the lands under all of the canals is already 
allotted to the Indians. 

30715—12 ^13 
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FORT PECK PBOJECT, MONT. 

$200,000 have been appropriated for this reservation by the act of May 30, 
1908 (35 Stat. L., 558). 

$185,319.82 have been expended for irrigation work on this reservation, of 
which $37,5665.10 was expended prior to the inception of the present project. 
The estimated cost to complete this project to irrigate approximately 170,000 
acres of land is $2,147,851.54. 

It is -necessary for the Government to prosecute this work, diligently to com- 
ply with the State law regarding the appropriation of water in order to reserve 
the valuable water rights filed on for the Indians. 

The Reclifmation Service estimated that $575,460 would be required to carry 
on the work during 1913. 

All appropriations are to be reimbursable. 

The Indian Office bill contains an item for $100,000 for 1913. 

Is this a new item, Mr. Meritt? 

Mr. Meritt. They have done some construction work up there. 

The Chairman. Under what authority of your Indian Office has 
that work been done ? 

Mr. Mertti'. Under an act of Congress, but there was no appro- 
priation last year for this item. The Reclamation Service did not 
submit their estimates in time, so last year we did not include a re- 
quest for an appropriation in our Indian Office estimate. 

The Chairman. Have your office submitted their statements show- 
ing the amount expended ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the amount that they show that they have 
expended on the Fort Peck Reservation? 

Mr. Holt. $183,014.94. 

The Chairman. Has already been expended on that project? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; and $2,000 or $3,000 for maintenance, which 
was undoubtedly expended on the reservation. This $2,000 was un- 
doubtedly expended for the Indian service on small ditches con- 
structed m the past. 

The Chairman. Can you inform us as to whether this was all one 
unit or not? 

Mr. Holt. There are several — ^Poplar River units, Muddy Creek 

unit. 

The Chairman. Which one have they been doing the work on ? 

Mr. Holt. They have been working on the Little Porcupine unit 
and Poplar River unit. 

Mr. Meritt. The Porcupine unit is practically completed — 98 per 
cent completed. 

The Chairman. And how much of the other? 

Mr. Meritt. From this map it shows very little of the other com- 
pleted. There are three canals in the other project, and they have 
completed, I believe, one of those three canals. The other is to be 
taken out on the other side of the same river, and this ma^ shows 
what they have completed colored green, and the red color is what 
they intend to do with the $575,400 the Reclamation Service requested 
during the year, and they also intended to start work on the Big 
Porcupine unit. 

The Chairman. That is an entirely new one ? 

Mr. Meritt. That is an entirely new one, and some surveys have 
been made in the Muddy Creek unit. 
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The Chairman. Would either of those last-mentioned ones justify 
an appropriation for the Indians or is not that for whites? 

Mr. Meritt. As I remember, something like 80 per cent of land 
is allotted to Indians. 

The Chairman. That is what the last two projects or units would 
require ? 

Mr. Meritt. There is another large project that I believe Congress 
turned down two years ago — the Missouri River gravity canal. 

The Chairman. Has your office authorized the making of surveys 
in those two units ? 

Mr. Meritt. The Secretary of the Interior instructed them to do 
no further work on the Missouri River gravity canal, but to carry 
on investigation and work on the smaller projects that were men- 
tioned. 

The Chairman. How much will it take to complete those projects 
that you are already at work on ? 

Mr. Meritt. One is practically completed, and it will require 
$193,000 to build the Poplar River units; that is the Reclamation 
Service estimate. 

The Chairman. How much?. 

Mr. Meritt. $193,000. 

The Chairman. That we would have to appropriate still to com- 
plete the second unit. 

Mr. Meritt. Each of them — the two units. 

The Chairman, They show no request for the Little Porcupine 
unit ; for the other two units they estimate the Big Porcupine to cost 
$42,600, and the Big Muddy unit, including two storage reservoirs, 
to cost about $200,000. 

Mr. Meritt. Neither one of those had work done on them ? 

The Chairman. Only survey work. 

Mr. Meritt. In Montana it is necessary under the State law to 
carry on work diligently in order to hold the water filed on for the 
Indians. 

The Chairman. Is that the reason these projects are rushed? 

Mr. Meritt. That is the main reason these appropriations are re- 

? nested in order to hold the water that has already been filed upon, 
think if there is no work done for three years we forfeit our 
filings. I believe that is the State law in Montana. 

The Chairman. Do not the reclamation projects by the whites have 
to go through the Secretary's office — ^the same office that these Indian 
reservations are controlled by, and those irrigation matters? 

Mr. Meritt. The filings are all made under the State law, and I 
believe the State of Montana changed its laws and extended the time 
from one year to three years in order to help out the Reclamation 
Service with their various projects. 

Mr. Burke. Did you state how much had been expended on this 
project? 

Mr. Holt. $183,000. 

Mr. Burke. Has that been expended in construction work ? 

Mr. HoiiT. It has been expended in construction work and surveys. 

Mr. Burke. How much oi it in surveys and how much of it in con- 
struction, do you know? 

Mr. Holt. I have not those figures. 
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Mr. Burke. Have you been expending money there the last year 
or two? 

Mr. Holt. The Reclamation Service were working there until some 
time in July, when their appropriation run out, and since then they 
are merely beginning the work. The work was unfinished and placed 
in the hands of caretakers. 

Mr. BuHKB. How much will be required to complete the work that 
is now under project? 

Mr. Holt. Their estimate shows $193,000 for the work that is now 
under way, and they requested fuhds for two other new units. 

Mr. Burke. And how much would be the estimated cost of what 
is contemplated? 

Mr. Holt. $575,400. 

Mr. Burke. More than what has been expended? 

Mr. Holt. More than what has been expended. 

Mr. Burke. Then the original estimated cost of $2,600,000 — 
$2,000,000 of that was contemplated would be necessary in connec- 
tion with the gravity Missouri River project, and that was aban- 
doned ? 

Mr. Holt. Abandoned temporarily. 

Mr. Burke. At least. Congress did not make any appropriation to 
authorize it? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Perhaps Mr. Meritt would have to answer this ques- 
tion. [To Mr. Meritt] Mr. Meritt, what is the situation in the Fort 
Peck Reservation at this time as to the disposition of surplus lands 
and the survev, etc.. of the reservation? 

Mr. Meritt. The Indians are being allotted now, I believe. There 
are about 1,700 Indians on this reservation, and they are being 
allotted under the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 558). 

Mr. Burke. Have they actually been allotted or are now being 
allotted? 

Mr. Meritt. The most of the Indians, I believe, have been allotted. 
I do not know whether the allotment schedules have been approved. . 

Mr. Burke. When were the surveys made, if you know? 

Mr. Meritt. I could not tell you the exact date. 

Mr. Burke. When is it likely that there will be an opening for 
the disposition of surplus lands, if you can state ? 

Mr. Meritt. It is hoped that the reservation may be opened either 
this coming summer or a year from now. 

Mr. Burke. There was no appropriation made for this project 
either for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, or Jime 80, 1912, was 
there? 

Mr. Meritt. No appropriation made for last year. 

Mr. Burke. Was there any the year before? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not think there was. 

Mr. Holt. The only appropriation made was May 30, 1908. 

Mr. Burke. Is there any possibility of using from the general 
funds for irrigation purposes such money as may be necessary to 
see a particular work that has been done heretofore without a direct 
appropriation being made, as it is proposed here ? 

Mr. Meritt. The general fund it is hoped to be used for other 
special work, mostly m the Southwest, where the Indians are with- 
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out funds and are dependent on the gratuity appropriations. The 
general fund is a gratuity appropriation, as you know. 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Burke, there is a provision in the general fund 
that it can not be used upon those projects for which specific appro- 
priations have been made. 

Mr. Burke. We did not make any specific appropriation for that 
project for that very purpose. 

Mr. Holt. There is an appropriation made for the irrigation of 
that reservation. 

Mr. Meritt. But if they leave out the appropriation item in this 
year's bill, there will be no specific appropriation available, and any 
work necessary we would have to fall back on our general irrigation 
item. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Burke. Do you remember, Mr. Meritt, about how much land 
these Indians will have as a surplus to be dispoised of ? 

Mr. Meritt. They have altogether 1,774,006 acres. 

Mr. Burke. That is for the allotments; you think there will be 
about that amount to be disposed of? 

Mr. Meritt. No; there will be about a million and a quarter 
acres — over a million acres to be disposed of after the allotments 
have been made. 

Mr. Burke. What is the character of land, whether subject to 
agriculture, timber, or grazing land? 

Mr. Meritt. Some of it is grazing and some agricultural lands; 
most of it is grazing at this time. 

Mr. Holt. Under the unit completed the reclamation records 
show that there are 1,900 acres of land now under ditch and ready 
for water, and under the Poplar River unit there is several thou- 
sand acres — ^probably about 5,000 or 6,000. I have not the exact 
figures here, but judging from the number of sections in the land 
that is now under ditch and will be ready for irrigation next year. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For fulfilling treaties with Crows, Montana : For pay of physician, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars, and for pay of carpenter, miller, engineer, farmer, 
and blacksmith (article ten, treaty of May seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight), three thousand six hundred dollars; for pay of second blacksmith 
(article eight, same treaty), one thousand two hundred dollars; in all, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. That is a treaty item, and I should like to submit a 
justification for it, as follows: 

Fulfilling treaties with Crows, Montana, 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $6, OGO. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 80, 1911: 

Unexpended balance from previous appropriations 9,983.10 

Amount appropriated 6, 000. 00 

15, 983. 10 
Amount expended 5, 814. 87 

Unexpended balance 10, 168. 73 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 5, 759. 66 

Photographic supplies, miscellaneous, etc 54.71 

5, 814. 37 
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FULFILLING TREATIES WITH THE CROWS. 

Amount asked for $6,000. 

The United States by the treaty of May 7, 1868, obligated itself to provide 
certain employees for the Crow Indians. In order to carry out this agreement 
the amount estimated should be provided for the employment of the employees 
called for in the treaty provision. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For subsistence and civilization of the Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
(agreement with the Sioux Indians, approved February twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-seven), including subsistence and civilization of Northern 
Cheyennes removed from Pine Ridge Agency to Tongue River, Montana, ninety 
thousand dollars ; for pay of physician, two teachers, two carpenters, one miller, 
two farmers, a blacksmith, and engineer (article seven, tjreaty of May tenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight), nine thousand dollars; in all, ninety-nine 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. That is another treaty item. I should like to submit 
a justification in support of this item as follows : 

Support of "Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes: 8ul)sistence and dvUization, 

Montana. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $90,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 80, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 90, 000. 00 

Amount expended 78, 201, 24 

Unexpended balance 11, 798. 76 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 12, 838. 98 

Construction and repairs 1, 083. 01 

Heat, light, and power 646.92 

Subsistence : 40, 493. 08 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 156. 20 

Hardware, implements, etc 10, 778. 03 

Furniture and household goods 241.97 

Medical supplies 721. 83 

Live stock 650. 00 

Forage- 3» 396. 39 

Traveling expenses 7. 35 

Telephoning .1 148. 10 

Stationery and office supplies 814.57 

Care and maintenance of pupils (Mission School) 5,543.06 

Care of insane Indian in Wyoming State Hospital 600. 00 

Miscellaneous 81.75 

78, 201. 24 

Support of Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes: Employees, Montana. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $9, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 9, 000. 00 

Amount expended 8, 372. 77 

Unexpended balance 627. 23 

Analysis of expenditures, employees 8, 372. 77 
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SUPPOBT OF NORTHERN CHEYENNES AND ABAPAHOES. 

Amount asked for, $99,000. 

This item is for the purpose of fuifllling the requirements of a treaty with 
the Indians. Of the amount asked for nearly $25,000 is to be used for the pay- 
ment of salaries of employees, nearly $50,000 for the purchase of supplies and 
other articles to be issued to the Indians, over $5,000 for the education of the 
children, and a large portion is used for the purchase of stock and forage 
for same, leaving the remainder to be used for such various purposes as may 
arise. 

The Chairman. You have inserted the words " of the Northern 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes." Why was that done? 

Mr. Meritt. Those words were placed in the bill this year in order 
to comply with the terms of the treaty. For some reason during the 
past years those words have not been included in the appropriation 
bill. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For the employment of " line riders " along the southern and eastern bound- 
aries of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Keservation in the State of Montana, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification in support of 
that item, as follows: 

**Line riders^^ Northern Cheyenne Reservation, Mont. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $1, 500 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 1, 500 

Amount expended -i 718 

Unexpended balance 782 

Analysis of expenditures, employees 718 

LINE BIDEBS, NOBTHEBN CHEYENNE BESEBVATION, $1,500. 

m 

This appropriation is necessary to protect the southeastern line of the reser- 
vation, where there is no fence. Since this appropriatioji has been provided, 
duiring the past few years, the complaints have ceased aa between the Indians 
and the white settlers. 

The appropriation requested is necessary in order to properly protect the 
interests of the Indians on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. 

The Chairi^an. There are two amendments here. 

Mr. Meritt. In support of the amendment authorizing the pay- 
ment of $75 to Mr. Schmidt I should like to submit a justification as 
follows : 

In September, 1909, the school herd of the Rainy Mountain School, on the 
Kiowa Reservation, Okla., broke pasture several times and damaged a field of 
Kafir com belonging to J. H. Schmidt. The principal of the school and the 
superintendent of the Kiowa Reservation have reported that the sum of $75 is a 
reasonable charge for the damage actually done. The claim is considered to be 
just, and it is recommended that payment be authorized from funds applicable. 

Mr. Ferris. Just one word in that connection. I am acquainted 
with the Schmidt claim. The agency cattle got out from the Rainy 
Mountain School and destroyed this man's crop. Both the Kiowa 
agent and the Rainy Mountain School people have told me that it is 
a just claim. It is only $75 and I think he ought to be paid. The 
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cattle ate up his crop, and the school superintendent says it ought to 
be paid. 

The Chairman. What justification have you to support the claim 
of Omer D. Lewis for $73.25 ? 

Mr. Meritt. I should like to submit a justification for this request 
as follows: 

Omer D. Lewis, lease clerk at the Flathead Indian Agency, on May 7, 1911, 
by direction of the superintendent of the Flathead Indian School, met a certain 
train of the Northern Pacific Railway Co. to ascertain whether any^ liquor was 
about to be Introduced into the Indian country in violation of the act of 
January 30, 1897 (29 Stat., 506), and while in the act of searching the person 
of John Buckingham was assaulted by said Buckingham with a knife. In order 
that Mr. Lewis might receive proper treatment, he was taken to St. Patrick's 
Hospital at Missoula, Mont., where he remained from May 7 to May 18, 1911. 
Mr. Lewis was put to the expense of $73.25 for this treatment, for which it is 
believed he should be reimbursed. Affidavits on file in the Indian Office show 
that Mr. Lewis, as the result of a wound received in the throat, will pr<rt)ably 
never be able to speak above a whisper. This claim is a very meritorious one, 
and it Is believed that appropriation should be made by Congress to pay the 
same. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Meritt, referring to the item on page 27 of the 
bill, proposing an appropriation " For subsistence and civilization of 
the Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes " and that portion of it that 
appropriates $9,000, being the amount stipulated by article 7 of the 
treaty of May 10, 1868, that treaty obligation no longer existing, the 
treaty having long since expired, can we not, without injury to the 
Indians and the administration, leave it ,out and not appropriate 
for it? 

Mr. Meritf. Under the terms of the treaty Congress is not re- 
quired to make this specific appropriation. The money could be 
very advantageously used for the benefit of these Indians. If 
Congress sees fit to strike out this item it would be necessary, of 
course, for the Indian Service to get along without the appropria- 
tion. 

The Chairman. The next item to be considered is: 

Sec. 10. For support and education of three hundred Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Genoa, Nebraslta, and for pay of superintendent, fifty-three 
thousand six hundred dollars; for general repairs and improvements, six 
thousand dollars ; to complete the construction of two dormitories provided for 
in the Indian appropriation act of March third, nineteen hundred and eleven, 
ten thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately 
available; in all, sixty-nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. In support of that item, I desire to 
submit a justification, as follows : 

Indian school^ Genoa ^ yehr. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $55,100.00 

Also appropriated for buildings, 1912, $40,000. 



Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated : 54, 100. 00 

Amount expended 53, 403, 64 

Unexpended balance 696.86 
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Ann lysis of expenditures: 

Employees-— $21, 600. 39 

(Construction and repairs 1, 404. 33 

Heat, light, and power 8,281.06 

Subsistence 9, 554. 40 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 6,800.40 

Hardware, implements, etc 3, 147. 69 

Furniture and household goods 1,393.09 

School room supplies 371.30 

Medical supplies 388. 92 

Forage 35.80 

Telephoning 87. 00 

Stationary and office supplies 224.56 

Miscellaneous . 114.70 

53, 403. 64 
Also, $11,500 for buildings in 1911 act, all of which has been used. 

Indian school, Genoa, Nebr,, 1913, 

Support, education, etc $53,600.00 

General repairs and improvements 6,000.00 

Completion of dormitories 10,000.00 

Total 69, 600. 00 

Total value of school plant $245,565.00 

Capacity 275 

Enrollment 318 

Average attendance 278 

Number of employees j. 31 

Total salaries $22, SOO. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support and education 50,400.00 

Pay of superintendent 1, 700. 00 

General repairs and improvements 2, 000. 00 

Erection of employees' quarters 7, 500. 00 

Enlarging shop building 4,000.00 

Total—- 65, 600. 00 

Expenditures, 1911 : 

Administration 1, 7^. 00 

Operation 59, 907. 32 

Plant 13, 778. 33 

Total 75; 385. 65 



• 



Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 

and new construction 193. 73 

Appropriation, 1912 : 

Support, education, etc '— 52,100.00 

Repairs to heating plant 5,000.^ 

Two new dormitories 35, 000, 00 

General repairs and improvements 3,000.00 

Total 95, 100. 00 

■ ■■ •WP >^ I ■■ 111 

m 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913 : 

Absolute necessities 77, 567. 00 

Urgent needs 5, 000. 00 

Total 82, 567. 00 
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• 

This is a noureservation school and draws its pupils from Nebraska and ad- 
joining States, and is the only Government boarding school in the State of 
Nebraska. It is believed that this school will be needed to take care of the 
Indian scholastic population of the State of Nebraska for approximately 10 
years to come. 

The $10,000 requested for completion of dormitories and made immediately 
available is necessary in order to secure the kind and capacity of building de- 
sired, the amount appropriated for 1912 being insufficient 

The additional amount of $1,500 in the support item over the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1912 is required in order to increase the salaries of certain 
employees to a reasonable and sufficient compensation for their services. 

The increase of $1,000 in the repair and improvement item over the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1912 is required in order to bring the school plant 
up to a state of efficiency which will permit the accomplishment of better work 
and the obtaining of more successful results. 

Mr. Burke. Is there a farm in connection with the school at Genoa, 
Nebr.? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is my understanding. I have 
never been there. 

Mr. Burke. Do you know what it comprises? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not know the acreage. 

Mr. Burke. Speaking generally, should not these schools that have 
a farm get along with less money than schools that do not have a 
farm? 

Commissioner Valentine. Most decidedly. 

Mr. Burke. Do they, as a matter of fact ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am afraid that they do not. 

Mr. Burke. Why is that? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is chiefly due to the training and 
quality of the men under the salaries that we pay that we are able 
to get them to handle these schools. 

Mr. Burke. What is done with the proceeds from the farm? If 
anything is sold it does not go into the treasury, does it? 

Commissioner Valentine. It goes into what we call " Indian 
moneys, class 4," and is reavailable for use at the school. 

Mr. Burke. Speaking of this school at Genoa, Nebr., "the average 
cost per capita of maintaining that school is $193.73. I will call 
your attention to Haskell, which is $164.44; the school at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., $172; at Albuquerque, N. Mex., $146.51; Santa Fe, 
$171.96, and ask you if you can tell us why the school at Genoa, 
Nebr., seems to run so much higher in per capita cost ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I can not answer your question, Mr. 
Burke, for the reason that we have not the records available for me 
to give an accurate answer. 

Mr. Burke. I wish, for the information of the committee, that you 
would look into that matter a little so as to inform yourself in order 
that we may know why there is this difference in the support of 
schools. 

Now, I call your attention to the school at Pierre, S. Dak. The 
per capita cost is $164.94. Rapid City, S. Dak., $173.70. Unless 
there is some reason for it, the school at Genoa, Nebr., ought not to 
be permitted to spend an average of $30 or $40 per capita more for 
maintaining pupils than they do in other schools. 

Commissioner Valentine. Your position, of course, is entirely cor- 
rect from my point of view. 

Commissioner Valentine. When I make the general statement 
which I spoke to you about the other day, I think I can show your 
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committee some reasons why we are acting very largely in the dark 
on these very vital administrative matters. It may all be summed 
up by stating that we are not in the position, either with men or 
money, to make what has been best exemplified in late years by the 
Pittsburgh survey. That is, we do not know where we stand, and 
there is no use in disguising that fact either from myself or the 
committee. 

Mr. BuBKE. You will remember that we had in the law a pro- 
vision limiting the amount that might be expended at any of these 
schools to $167, and that was repealed at the instance of the I^dian 
Office. 

Commissioner Valentine. At my very urgent solicitation. 

Mr. Burke. It was thought, possibly, if that were repealed that 
the cost per capita would materially be increased, and I am extremely 
anxious to ascertain whether that has been the fact. I notice that 
all of the South Dakota schools appear to be within that limit. 
Flandreau is $164. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, A EEPEESENTATIVE 

FBOH THE STATE OF NEBRASKA. 

9 

The Chairman. The item in which you are interested, I believe, 
is on page 28 of the bill, the Indian school at Genoa, Nebr.? 

Mr. Stephens. Yes; Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have before 
me the estimate made by Supt. Davis, of the Indian school at Genoa, 
Nebr., as to the requirements of that institution for the next year. 
In the first draft of the bill which I have before me there is omitted 
four items contained in his estimate. The first is for cottage for 
superintendent, $6,000; second, for cottage for gardener, $3,000; 
third, for additions to hospital and superintendent's ofiice, $3,500; 
and fourth, for the construction of septic tank on sewer main, $1,500, 
making a total of $14,000 omitted from this first draft of the bill, as 
included in the jsuperintendent's estimate. 

Now, the superintendent states to the Indian Department in regard 
to the first item: 

The school is very short of suitable quarters for its employees. No separate 
quarters for its superintendent have been provided. This item has been many 
times recommended, not only by the superintendent but by nearly every visiting 
official during the last five years. The Indian Office register for 1910 shows 
an appropriation of $3,000 for said purpose. After trial it was discovered that 
a suitable cottage could not be erected for that amount. Therefore, it will be 
seen that $3,000 ot the $6,000 requested is already available. The present 
unsuitable quarters occupied by the superintendent are greatly needed for the 
engineer. 

As to the second item he states: 

The cottage for gardener is a necessity. He is now occupying quarters that 
were intended for the principal teacher, and the latter has inconvenient and 
insufficient quarters in the school building. 

As to the third item he states : 

The superintendent's office and the hospital should be enlarged as stated. 
The health of the school demands the erection and operation of the septic tank. 

In conclusion he states: 

I am of the opinion that every visiting field official for several years has 
recommended all or nearly all of these improvements. 
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Now, I simply lay this matter before you because I am of the opin- 
ion that these items ought to be included in this bill, and these are 
all statements in regard to the matter made by the superintendent. 

The Chairman. Mr. Meritt, was this letter before you when you 
made up the estimate? 

Mr. Mehitt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What recommendation did you make or what 
answer did you make to the letter? 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. Chairman, each superintendent submits his esti- 
mates by July 1 of each year ; we take those estimates as a ba^sis on 
which to prepare the estimates for the Indian appropriation bill. If 
you included in the estimates all requests of the superintendents the 
total amount of the Indian appropriation bill would be startling. 
It is necessary to go through those estimates and carve them down as 
much as possible. That is what we did this year. We reduced the 
estimates to the limit consistent with the actual needs of the service. 

The Chairman. I see in your estimates of last year the amount 
^vas $52,100, and you have raised it this year to $53,600. In the first 
item it appears in this manner : 

For support aiul education of three hundred Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Genoa, Nebraska, and for paj' of superintendent, flftj^-three thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

And then there is stricken out of the present bill : 

For repairs to present heating plant, five thousand dollars, to be immediately 
available; for two new dormitories, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Those things were attended to last year, or are they under con- 
struction now ? 

Mr. Stephens. I do not know how that is. I notice, however, the 
appropriation is reduced from $95,100 to $69,600. 

The Chairman. You see the amount of $40,000 for new construc- 
tion is cut out this year. 

Mr. Stephens. I would like to ask Mr. Meritt if his department 
recommended $3,000 last year for the superintendent's residence, and 
if so why they cut it out this year? 

Mr. Meritt. The bill as passed by Congress last year did not in- 
clude a residence for $3,000. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Stephens says you recommended $3,000 for a 
superintendent's dwelling last year, and asks you why you cut it out 
this year? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not recall that recommendation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stephens. The statement I have says: 

This item has been many times recommended not only by the superintendent 
but by nearly every visiting official during the last five years. The Indian 
Office register for 1910 shows an appropriation of $3,000 for said purpose, 

which remains unused. It was not used because it was not sufficient 
to construct the cottage. Now, the superintendent asks that this 
amount be increased from $3,000 to $6,000. He also states that the 
present unsuitable quarters occupied by the superintendent are 
greatly needed for the engineer. I would like to know whether 
other schools have houses for the help, and if they have I do not 
know why this school should not have. It appears that the gardener 
i§ now occupying quarters that were intended for the principal 
teacher and the latter has to live in the schoolhouse. Now, if that is 
true it strikes me this appropriation is essential. I do not want these 
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people to have this if it is not needed, but I am taking his statement 
that these people have no houses to live in. 
The Chairman. The next item is: 

Sbc. 11. For support and civiUzatlon of Indians in Nevada, including pay of 
employees, eighteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

The Chaihman. I see that you have struck out the words " of the 
Western Shoshone Agency," and increased the amount from $8,000 
to $18,500. 

Commissioner Valentine. There are a good many Indians scat- 
tered through Nevada who are very much lacking in the same ac- 
tivities that are extended to them in other sections. They are not, by 
all means, attached to the Western Shoshone Agency. I think it 
would be unfortunate to limit them to that agency. 

I offer a justification for this item, as follows: 

Support of Indians of Western Shoshone Agency^ Nev, 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $8, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 8, 000. 00 

Amount expended , 7, 720. 86 

Unexpended balance^ 279. 14 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees ^ 2, 732. 55 

Repairs and improvements 47.40 

Heat, light, and power 516.00 

Subsistence ,__ 1, 301. 73 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 80.50 

Hardware, implements, etc 1, 992. 47 

Furniture and household goods 146.38 

Medical supplies . 348. 64 

Live stock 325. 00 

Forage 124. 37 

Stationery 45. 82 

Seed 60. 00 

7, 720. 86 
Support of Indioma in "Nevada, 

[For 1911 this appropriation was styled " Support of Indians on Moapa Blver, Walker 

River, and Pyramid Lake Reservations, Nev."] 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $10, 500. 00 

Fiscal year ended June SO, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 8, 500. 00 

Amount expended 8, 171. 67 

Unexpended balance 328.33 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees . 3, 615. 77 

Heat, light, and power 399. 70 

Subsistence - . ^ 848. 46 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 48.28 

Hardware, implements, etc 2, 060. 99 

Furniture and household goods 82.19 

Medical supplies 248. 69 

Forage - T87. 50 

Traveling expenses^ ^ — 75. 95 

Stationery and office supplies 4. 14 

8,171.67 
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SUPPORT OF INDIANS IN NEVADA. 

Amount asked for, $18,500. 

This item combines two which have heretofore been allowed — " Support and 
civilization of Indians of the Western Shoshone Agency " and " Support and 
civilization of other Indians in the State of Nevada." 

It is not apparent why an agency in this State should be separately provided 
for, and as a means of better administration these items have been combined. 
Over $6,000 is expended for salaries of employees at the Western Shoshone, 
Moapa River, and Walker River Agencies. There are over 6,000 Indians in the 
State whose welfare must be looked after by the various superintendents. In 
order to better understand the conditions existing in that State, a special agent 
has been appointed to locate the Indians on their lands so that they may become 
self-supporting and the Government at an early date reduce its appropriations 
for their benefit. 

The Chairman. Why are the words " of the Western Shoshone 
Agency" stricken out? 

Commissioner Valentine. We have combined^ as you will see by 
turning to the next page, what are now two appropriations into one. 

The Chairman. You have stricken that out* 

Commissioner Vaubntinb. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and education of three hundred Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Carson City, Nevada, and for pay of superintendent, fifty-one thousand 
six hundred dollars; for general repairs and improvements, seven thousand 
dollars; in all, fifty-eight thousand six hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
that item, as follows: 

Indian school, Carson City, Nev, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $56, 100. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated 56, 900. 00 

Amount expended .* 56, 186. 03 

Unexpended balance - 713. 97 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 19, 922. 17 

Construction 2, 073. 47 

Repairs and improvements 1 3, 107. 92 

Heat, light, and power 7,506.41 

Subsistence 9, 912. 04 

Dry goods, clothing, etc ^ 6,504.58 

Hardware, implements, etc 1,230.29 

Furniture and household goods 3,102.19 

Schoolroom supplies 261. 08 

Medical supplies 338. 88 

Live stock 167. 49 

Forage 1, 104. 23 

Traveling expenses - 247. 30 

Telephoning 66. 17 

Stationery and office supplies : 253.75 

Miscellaneous 388.06 

56, 186. as 

Support, education, etc 1 51, 600. 00 

Repairs and improvements 7, 000. 00 

Total ^ 58, 600. 00 
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Total value of school plant $142,952.34 

Capacity of school • 325 

Enrollment , 272 

Average attendance ! 254 

Number of employees 28 

Total salaries $19, 840. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc $51, 900. 00 

General repairs and improvements ■ 5,000.00 

Total 56, 900. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 1, 900. 00 

Operation 49, 104. 64 

Plant 5, 181. 39 

Total 56, 186. 03 

Cost per capita exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 
and new construction . 187. 61 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 50,100.00 

Repairs and Improvements 6,000.00 

Total 56, 100. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 64, 435. 00 

Urgent needs . 7, 040. 00 

Total 71, 475. 00 

Carson draws its pupils from Utah and Nevada. The work has been efficient 
at a reasonable cost per capita. 

The additional amount of $1,500 for support over the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1912 is required In order to increase the salaries of certain employees 
to a reasonable and sufficient compensation for their services. 

The increase of $1,000 for repairs and improvements is required in order to 
bring the school plant up to a state of efficiency which will permit the service 
to accomplish good work and obtain successful results. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and education of three hundred Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Albuquerque, New Mexico, and for pay of superintendent, fifty-three 
thousand four hundred dollars; for general repairs and improvements, six 
thousand dollars; for addition to girls' dormitory, including heating plant, ten 
thousand dollars; in all, sixty-nine thousand four hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for that 
item, as follows: 

Indian school, Albuquerque, N. Mex, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: 

Amount appropriated ; $60, 900. 00 

Also appropriation for buildings, 1912 25,000.00 

Piscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 56, 900. 00 

Amount expended 56, 798. 62 

Unexpended balance If 106. 88 
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Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees $21, 341. 29 

Repairs and improvements 4, 659. 21 

Heat, light, and power 3,486.85 

Subsisteice 9, 665. 33 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 8,765.87 

Hardware, implements, etc 3, 224. 06 

Furniture and household goods 1, 761. 02 

Schoolroom supplies 267. 48 

Medical supplies 382. 72 

Live stock___i 162. 00 

Forage 1, 735.04 

Telephoning 52. 20 

Stationery and office supplies 163.45 

Miscellaneous 127. 10 

Total 55, 798. 62 

Support, education, etc 53, 400. 00 

R^alrs and improvements 6, 000. 00 

Addition to girls' dormitory. Including heating plant 10,000.00 

69, 400. 00 

Total value of school plant $150, 669. 20 

Total salaries $22, 760. 00 

Number of employees 33 

Capacity of school 300 

Hnrollment 338 

Average attendance 326 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc $51, 900. 00 

General repairs and improvements 5,000.00 

Total 56, 900. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 2, 100. 00 

Operation 47, 421. 91 

Plant 5. 271. 71 

Total 5 4, 793. 62 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 
and new construction ^^6. 51 

Appropriation, 1912: . 

Support, education, etc 51, 900. 00 

Repairs and improvements 9,000.00 

New dormitory for girls 25, 000. 00 

Tq^hI 85,. 900. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities "^S* 000. 00 

Urgent needs 3' ^^^- "^ 

Total 78,000.00 

The salaries paid at this school are low, and it is deemed necessary to in- 
crease these, for which $1,500 additional is estimated for 1913. 

Repairs and improvements are needed to an extent somewhat greater than is 
shown by the figures above given, for which $1,000 additional has been con- 
sidered a moderate estimate for the purpose. *-./x/wx * 

The addition to the dormitory, including heating plant, for which $10,000 Is 
requested, is required to take care of the excess in attendance over the capacity 
of the school, which is set out in the statistics In the forepart of this memo- 
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randum. The capacity is 300, the enrollment 338, and the average attendance 
326. Increased accommodations are therefore absolutely necessary if the 
children are to be properly taken <?are of. 

The Chairman. Have they a boys' dormitory there now ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is under construction. 

Mr. Burke. You have an average attendance there of 326 pupils, 
and I understand that there is no dormitory now for girls. 

Commissioner Valentine. There is a dormitory, but it is one of the 
most undesirable in the country. 

Mr. Burke. This appropriation is for the purpose of building an 
addition to it? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. You see we are extending 
our outdoor sleeping quarters in that country, which at the same time 
increases the capacity of the school, and has a great bearing on the 
health of the children. 

Mr. Burke. I note that this includes a heating plant. Does that 
mean a heating plant for the school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should say only the girls' dormitory; 
so I am informed. 

Mr. Bubke. Do you know what the heating plant is at that school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes ; I think they have what is called a 
central heating plant. I was there this summer for a flying visit 
in passing through that country. 

The Chairman. Would it not be in the interest of economy to have 
. a central heating plant? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that in all these large schools 
a central heating plant is mueh more desirable, much more econom- 
ical, and much more eflScient, and avoids the very great danger that 
there is from fire. 

The Chairman. The climate is rather rigorous there in winter? 
At times it is rather cold, is it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Not very. It is below 5,000 feet, and 
owii^ to the altitude it has some keen weather but comparatively 
little snow. 

The Chairman. You have to have the heat for about three months, 
I presume? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and education of three hundred Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Santa Fe, New Mexica, and for pay of superintendent, fifty-three 
thousand four hundred dollars; for general repairs and improvements, six 
thousand dollars; for waler supply, one thousand six hundred dollars; In all, 
sixty-one thousand dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for that 
item, as follows: 

Indian school^ Scmta Fe, N. Mex, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $58,500.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 58, 500. 00 

Amount expended 56, 849. 89 

Unexpended balance 1, 650. 11 

30715—12 U 
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Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees $22, 784. 42 

Construction \ 2, 729. 26 

Repairs and improvements 973. 16 

Heat, light, and power i 5, 404. 30 

Subsistence 11, 443. 35 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 6, 382. 93 

Hardware, implements, etc 2, 637. 42 

Furniture and household goods .. 1,349.58 

School-room supplies 381. 43 

Medical supplies 427. 11 

Live stock . 365. 00 

Forage 1, 687. 50 

Telephoning 68.00 

Stationery and oflSce supplies 163. 80 

Miscellaneous 52.63 

Total . 56, 849. 89 

Support, education, etc 53,400.00 

Repairs and improvements 6, 000. 00 

Water supply 1, 600. 00 

Total 61, 000. 00 

Total value of school plant $167, 311. 11 

Total salaries $23, 200. 00 

Number of employees 36 

Capacity of school 350 

Enrollment : 309 

Average attendance 300 

Appropriation, 1911 : 

Support, education, etc l $51, 900. 00 

General repairs and improvements ^ 5,000.00 

Water supply 1, 600. 00 

Total 58, 500. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 2, 100. 00 

Operation 51, 047. 47 

Plant 3, 702. 42 

Total 56, 849. 89 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant and 

new construction 171. 99 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 51, 900. 00 

Repairs and Improvements 5,000.00 

Water supply •_ 1, 600. 00 

Total 58, 500. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913 : 

Absolute necessities 58, 800. 00 

Urgent needs 18, 000. 00 

Total 76, 800. 00 

Certain of the salaries paid at the Santa Fe Indian School are low, and it is 
deemed necessary to increase them, for which $1,500 additional is estimated for 
1913. 

Repairs and improvements are needed to an extent somewhat greater than is 
shown by the figures above given, for which $1,000 additional has been con- 
sidered a moderate estimate for the purpose. 
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$1,600 has been appropriated by Congress for several j^ears past to furnish 
water for the Santa Fe Indian School for domestic uses, fire protection of the 
buildings, for necessary domestic animals, and for irrigation of 15 acres of the 
school farm. This water is purchased from and supplied by the Santa Fe 
Water & Light Co., of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Mr. Burke. The average attendance at this school. Commissioner 
Valentine, is 300, and the average attendance at the school at Albu- 
querque is 326. The per capita cost of this school is $171.99, as com- 
{lared with $146.51 at Albuquerque. I wish again that you would 
ook into this matter, so as to give us some information as to why 
there is this difference. Here are two schools that are located in the 
same State, with practically the same attendance. Did you state that 
you had visited this school or the school at Albuquerque? 

Commissioner Valentine. While my chief work was among the 
Pueblos in land matters, I was able to spend a few hours at both the 
Sante Fe and Albuquerque schools. 

Mr. BuKKE. Can you tell us whether these schools have farms? 

Commissioner Valentine. They both do. 

Mr. Burke. Extensive or otherwise? 

Commissioner Valentine. Not very extensive. 

The Chairman. They are both industrial schools, are they not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Of the same class? 

Commissioner Valentine, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Then, does the difference in the cost per capita at these 
various schools result from a difference in the salaries paid, or from 
operating expenses? 

Commissioner Valentine. It would be due to both. 

Mr. Ferris. I see that you have asked universally for an increase 
of salaries at these schools where the per capita runs up to $171.99, 
just as you have where the per capita expense is down as low as $146 
and along there. 

Commissioner Valentine. We have to make our requests for in- 
creases on the general basis of which we are sure. Many of our field 
employees are underpaid for the class of work they are doing. Wq 
have nad no opportunity, no means, and no time to make such a 
careful study as would give us accurate data on which to go. 

Mr. Ferris. Expecting to use discretion in each case later? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. It would be too much if the difference in salaries 
amounted per capita to a difference of $30 or $40 a child on a school 
of 300 average, would it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Decidedly; but, you see, an increase of 
the amount we are asking for would hardly have that effect. You 
will see that the employees at Santa Fe are paid $22,784, and at 
Albuquerque the salaries are $21,341. 

Mr. Ferris. That reaches, then, back to the question that the differ- 
ence must be more in the operating expenses rather than a difference 
in salaries? 

Commissioner Valentine. Very much more there, apparently. 

Mr. Ferris. There must be a difference in the management of one 
school as distinguished from the other in order to make such an 
enormous difference? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ferris. We have schools here right side by side in which the 
per capita difference is $30. 

Commissioner Valentine. I want to be perfectly fair to these 
local school men. I say that we have not now the data from which 
to know whether one is too high or the other too low. 

Mr. Burke. The salaries paid for employees at the two schools are 
not different ? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is Mr. Ferris's point. 

Mr. Burke. The cost of subsistence at Santa Fe is more than it is 
at Albuquerque. The cost of employees is not materially different, 
$22,784 at Santa Fe, as against $21,341 at Albuquerque. 

The Chairman. Why should there be a dinerence in the cost of 
subsistence at the two places, or have you sufficient knowledge of the 
conditions there to speak? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should say that Albuquerque had 
more facilities. 

The Chairman. It is a larger town? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is a larger town. I think Albuquer- 
que is over 10,000 and Santa Fe is from 8,000 to 9,000, if I remember 
correctly. But Santa Fe is an hour off the main line of the Santa Fe 
Eailroad and Albuquerque is on the main line. It has more indus- 
tries, I believe. 

Mr. Burke. At Albuquerque you spent about $2,500 more for dry 
goods, clothing, etc., than was spent at Santa Fe? 

.Commissioner Valentine. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. Yet the cost was less at the Albuquerque school. 

The Chairman. Is it not the fact that the management has been 
changed recently at Santa Fe? 

Commissioner Valentine. These schools had been under the same 
management for some time, up to the period that these statements 
were made. 

The Chairman. Under the same management? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; the new management has just 
taken hold at Santa Fe. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

* 

For pay of one special attorney for the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, and 
for necessary traveling and incidental expenses of said attorney, four thousand 
dollars^ or so much thereof as the Secretary of the Interior may deem necessary. 

Conimis^ioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for this 
item, as follows : 

Counsel for Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 



Fiseal year ending June 30, 191^, amount appropriated $2,000 

Fisc?il year ended Jupe 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated . 2,000 

Amount expended 2, 000 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 1, 500 

Traveling expenses and miscellaneous ^ 500 

2,000 
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PBOPOSED LEGISLATION. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 4^ 1911. 

OOMMISBIONEB OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Washington^ D. C, 

SiB : In response to your favor dated October 25, initialed " EBM," requesting 
H jnstificaticm for the appropriation for the fiscal year 1013 for the pay of one 
special attorney for the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and for necessary 
traveling and incidental expenses of said attorney, $4,000, I desire to submit 
the following brief summary of litigation now involving lands of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, the number of such cases, the acreage, and the value: 



Pueblos. 


Lands 

involved in 

litigation. 


Cases. 

3 

1 
2 


Value of 
lands. 


Taos 


Acres. 

25,800 

50 

8,000 

1,000 

1,000 

7,000 

2,000 

25,000 

40,000 


S105,000 

1,500 

40.000 


flan J11ATI . , . 


Santa Clara 


fluti TIdAfonW). ... 


20,000 
15,000 


Nambe 


Cochiti 


18,000 


Rftnto Domingo. . - 


10,000 


Isleta T 


75,000 


Laguna 


60,000 






Total 


109,850 


12. 


344,500 







In addition to the above summary, I attach herewith, as Exhibit A, a report 
of the present condition of the suits already filed in behalf of these people. 

It should be stated, for a clear understanding of the matter, that these 
lands are patented lands and held by the Pueblo Indians as communities in 
fee simple. All suits involving their landed titles must, therefore, be brought 
under the State laws in the future, and those which have already been filed, 
as shown by the above summary were, of necessity, brought under Territorial 
laws in Territorial courts. Since the lands are patented, it follows that the 
United States has no right, title, or interest in these lands and therefore the 
United States attorney for New Mexico can not transact this business for them. 
It becomes imperative, therefore, if the Indians are to be protected from Iftnd 
grabbers and dishonest attorneys, that the Government should take action for 
their protection, and this can only be done by the maintenance of a special at- 
torney, as has been done in the past, appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and under his direct supervision and control. 

The litigation comprised in the attached statement and indicated by the 
above summary, is only a portion of that which will be instituted in the near 
future for these people if the Government is to continue to safeguard their 
rights. There is hardly a grant, outside of the 24 owned by these Indians, 
which is not more or less entangled in adverse claims and squatters' titles. As 
is indicated by the above summary and the attached statement, much of this 
land is valuable, and every effort should be made to. preserve them to their 
rightful owners. This can only be done by a conscientious attorney, acting 
under the Department of the Interior and paid by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

It wiU be noticed from the above summary that in the 12 suits already filed 
for or against the Pueblos, in which the Indians are parties, there is involved 
109,850 acres of land, valued at $344,000. The cases are invariably difficult 
because of the intimate knowledge of Spanish and Mexican law, which is re- 
quired for their successful conduct. Spanish and Mexican grants, from a legal 
standpoint, are notoriously involved in cases where the contest is upon land 
titles. It is the intention, at this time, to bring suits to quiet title on every 
Indian grant and thereby to settle all questions of adverse claims, and in the 
same cases to have official surveys made by a court surveyor, appointed for 
the purpose, and to have those surveys made a portion of the final decree. By 
tWs means the Indian titles will be finally adjudicated and the Indian Office can 
thereafter protect the Indians against all further trespasses. These suits 
would be expensive, due to the large number of contests which will be entered 
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in eacli case, and as the grants are extensive the surveys will be costly. Prob- 
ably no case which will be brought upon the IVidian grants and their purchase 
grants, of which there are a number, can be carried through for less than 
$500. In the cases already filed there will be expended in the coming year for 
court expenses, transcripts of record, and surveyors* charges of not less than 
$1,500, if they are carried through as expeditiously as they should be. There 
remain something like 8 or 10 more cases of a similar character to be brought, 
and they should be filed within the coming year, but no heavy expenses will 
be incurred in their connection until the cases now on the docket are disposed of. 

In connection with my own remuneration, it suflices to state that any lawyer 
who will cast his eye over the statement attached and the above sununary will 
appreciate the enormous amount of work which will be entailed in carrying the 
cases through, and the disproportionate nature of the remuneration now given 
to the Pueblo attorney is evident at a glance. 

For similar litigation an attorney employed under the ordinary fee would re- 
ceive very much more than any amount which Congress would be willing to 
appropriate for this position. However, all that is asked for by the present 
Incumbent is to have his salary increased to a point where he can live upon the 
income and devote his time to this work instead of having to supplement his 
present income by private practice, which necessarily takes away from the time 
which can be devoted to Indian cases. 

With reference to the legislation referred to in your letter, I desire to state 
that careful work will be necessary in framing the bill to be presented to 
Congress and I shall need a little longer time for the purpose. 
Very respectfully, 

Fbancis C. Wilson, 
Special Attorney for PuehJo Indians of Neic Mexico, 



Exhibit A. 

BBFOBT OF F. C. WILSON, SPECIAL ATTORNEY FOB THE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW 
MEXICO, OF LITIGATION NOW PENDING INVOLVING TITLES TO PUEBLO INDIAN 
LANDS. 

There are 19 pueblos in New Mexico holding patented lands. This does not 
include the pueblo of Zuni, which, while in New Mexico, has not patented 
lands. 

Pueblo of Taos. — There are three cases pending involving lands claimed by 
the pueblo of Taos, as follows, all in the district court of Taos County : 

A. R. Manby v. Daniel Martinez et al. Suit to quiet title and partition. 

Pueblo of Taos, a corporation, v. Malaqnlas Martinez et al., ejectment. 

Herbert Newman et al. v. Unknown Heirs of Pedro Vigil de Santillana. Suit 
to quiet title and partition on the Leroux grant. 

The first of the suits was filed in 1901 and has been pending ever since. An 
intervention was filed for the Indians in 1901, setting up claim to three tracts 
of land, containing about 20,000 acres. The approximate value is $50,000. The 
suit is now pending, awaiting the report of the referee upon the testimony 
already taken, which in all probability will be filed October 1, 1911. 

The second suit is ip ejectment brought against the defendants who are 
squatting on what is known as the Joab Houghton tract. Service has been 
made, and the case is at issue awaiting trial. About 800 aores are involved, 
all of the acreage being land either under ditch, or capable of being put under 
ditch, and worth not less than $50 an acre. Total value about $40,000. 

Concerning the last suit, service by publication has been had, but the case 
is not at issue. It should be stated that the plaintiff concedes in the com- 
plaint the Indian's claim to what is known as the Joab Houghton tract, but 
the defendants will unquestionably fight this claim. There are approximately 
15,000 acres involved in this suit, which are worth about $30,000. This tract 
also embraces about 10,000 acres of the land involved in the first of the above 
preceding suits, and, excluding the value of that land, a figure of $15,000 is 
arrived at as a net value of the land outside of that involved in the first suit. 

Pueblo of 8an Juan. — This pueblo has one case in th6 court at this time, 
entitled, "Pueblo of San Juan v. Miguel Casias, ejectment, in the district court 
of Rio Arriba County." 
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This case involved the riglit of an individual Indian to sell lands witbiu the 
pueblo grant. The pueblo's case was submitted to the court in June, 1910, 
and the case Is now landing upon a demurrer to the evidence. This involves 
50 acres of the value of $1,500, but it is a test case for the determination of 
the same question in possibly 50 other cases, in which suit will be brought in 
the event that I prevail In this cause. 

Pueblo of Bo/nta Clara, — ^There are two suits in which this pueblo is inter- 
ested, as follows: Pueblo of Santa Clara, a corporation v. Hobart et al. Suit 
to quiet title. In the district court of Rio Arriba county. 

This is a suit to quiet title on the entire pueblo grant. There are numerous 
defendants to this action, but only three so far have been served, due to lack 
of funds. The defendant, Hobart, has raised the plea of res adjudicata, based 
upon a decree issued by the district court of Santa Fe County in a prior suit, 
which was brought to set aside a certain deed and in ejectment between the 
pueblo and the said defendants The matter is now pending for decision upon 
this plea. The suit involves 17,000 acres, 8,000 of which are directly involved 
in the Hobart claim. The 8,000 acres are worth not less than $40,000. 

The case of Juan Luis Garcia et al. v, Pueblo of Santa Clara et al. This 
is an Injunction filed against the pueblo to enjoin the seizing of cattle upon the 
so-called "Shoe-string grant ".and the Executive order reservation. The case 
Is now pending upon an answer to the complaint, the answer setting up lack'of 
jurisdiction as to the Territoi'ial court, a demurrer to the complaint having 
been overruled. The only real matter at issue now is the payment of costs. 

Puehlo of San Ildefonso. — One suit is pending in this pueblo, in the district 
court of Santa Fe County. 

Pueblo of San Ildefonso v. Romero et al. This is a suit to quiet title on the 
pueblo of San Ildefonso grant, and involves all the lands in this grant, amount- 
ing to about 17,293 acres. Probably 1,000 acres of the grant are adversely 
claimed, and these lands are worth about $20,000. Seven defendants have 
been served, and the matter is now pending for the appointment of a court 
surveyor, who will survey out the small holding claims, which will later have 
to be proved in court. Further service upon other defendants will be made 
when funds are available. 

Puehlo of Namhe. — One suit is pending for this pueblo, entitled: "Pueblo 
of Nambe, a corporation, i-. Jose Inez Roybal et al," in the district court of 
Santa Fe County. Suit to quiet title on the pueblo of Nambe grant, and it is 
now pending upon a motion to dismiss, which has been argued and submitted. 
The motion was filed by the governor and several of his counsel, on the ground 
that I had no authority to bring this suit. It involves about 1,000 acres claimed 
adversely to the Indians. Value, $15,000. 

PueUo of Gochiti. — ^This pueblo is interested in one case, entitled : " Trinidad 
Baca et al. plaintiffs, v. Unknown Heirs of Jacinto Palaez, deceased, et al.," 
district court of Sandoval County. 

This case is pending before the referee, but will be decided at an early date, 
and involves all that portion of the Cochiti grant east of the Rio Grande River, 
approximately 7.000 acres. Value, about $18,000. This suit involves a conflict 
with the La Majada grant, the Indians claiming adversely to all others in the 
suit. The referee has already reported in favor of the Indians' claim, but the 
matter was reopened for further testimony relating to the conflicting claims of 
the other parties. As to the Indians, therefore, the matter is In reality pending 
the confirmation of tlie referee's report by the court. Also the Indians claim 
nearly one-half of the La Majada grant under an ancient deed. This claim has 
been decided by the referee adversely to the Indians, to which ruling exceptions 
were duly taken. 

Puehlo of Santo Domingo. — There is one suit in which these Indians are in- 
terested entitled " Pueblo de Santo Domingo v. Rivera et al." District court of 
Sundoval County. This suit is at issue as to seven defendants, and service has 
been had by publication on all unknown claimants. A referee has been ap- 
pointed, and the matter is now before him. The suit is brought to quiet title 
to the entire pueblo grant, comprising 92,000 acres. The actual conflicts which 
will be litigated cover about 2,000 acres. Value, about $10,000. 

Puehlo of fsleta. — There are three cases in which this pueblo is interested, as 
follows: Sanchez et al. r. Pueblo of Isleta. In the district court of Valcencia 
County. Suit to quiet title on 25,000 acres of the pueblo grant, called the Lode 
Padllla grant, claimed by the plalutlffs under an old deed executed in 1796. 
The entire grant has been patented and is claimed by the Isleta pueblo. This 
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case is at Issue and the testimony has been taken before an examiner, with the 
exception of some documentary evidence to be introduced within the next week. 
Value of land, $75,000. 

Pueblo of Isleta v. Pichard et al. District court for Valencia county. This 
case was brought to cond^nn lands upon the pueblo of Isleta grant for the con- 
struction of a ditch and the reconstruction of an Indian ditch. The case was 
decided against us in the lower court and is now pending in the Supreme Court 
on appeal. 

Pueblo of Isleta v. Pichard et al. District court for aVlencia county. This 
is an injunction brought by the pueblo to restrain the people of Belen from 
taking water out of the ditch involved in the above condemnation suit, on the 
ground that the defendants had not complied with the laws of the Territory of 
New Mexico as to appropriation of public waters. A demurrer to the complaint 
was sustained in the lower court on the ground that the matter was sub judice 
in the condemnation case and is now in the Supreme Court on appeal. 

Piiehlo of Lag una. — ^This pueblo is interested in one case called the Pueblo 
of Laguna v. Unknown Claimants, etc. District court for Valencia County. 
This is a suit to quiet title on the pueblo purchase grant, known as the 
Paguate purchase. There are three conflicts in this grant. 

First, Cebolleta grant; second, the Baltazar Baca grant; and third, the 
Cdbero grant, together with a number of small holdings claimed adversely to 
tlie Indians. Testimony has been taken before an examiner in the past 10 
days and is completed except for some documentary evidence, which will be 
introduced during the coming week. The gi'ant contains 76.000 acres, of which 
about 40,000 acres are involved in adverse claims to be litigated in this case. 
Value, $60,000. Nearly all the land is fit for grazing purposes only, although 
there are signs of coal. 

In addition to the above, there are four suits in preparation but not yet filed, 
as follows : 

The Pueblo of Acoma v. Pueblo of Laguna. This will be an amicable suit for 
the adjudication of the waters of the San Jose River. Superintendent of Irri- 
gation Robinson has made a hydrographic sun^eyof this river, and upon this 
as a basis the suit will be brought at an early date. 

The Puet)lo of Sandia v. Unknown Claimants of Lands, described in the com- 
plaint adverse to the plaintiffs. This is a suit which should be brought to quiet 
title on the Sandia pueblo giant. Of this grant a considerable quantity of 
land has already been taken away from the Indians by one means or another. 
It involves the entire grant of 24,187 acres, which is located in the Bernalillo 
Valley, and is worth, at a low estimate, $10 an acre. There will be contests 
involving about four or fi\e thousand acres, which have been taken from the 
Indians. Value, about $40,000. 

Pueblo of San Juan v. Sanchez et al. This will be a suit to quiet title on the 
Sun Juan grant and will involve adverse claims covering about 5,000 acres. 
Value, about $25,000. 

Pueblo of Tesuque r. Dockweiller et al. This will be a suit for the adjudica- 
tion of the water rights of the Tesuque River. Sui^erintendent of Irrigation 
Robinson has asked for sufficient funds to furnish me with a hydrographic sur- 
vey of this river, and I understand that his request has been granted. As soon 
as the data is in hand the suit will be brought. 

In addition to the above suits, as rapidly as possible, suits to quiet title will 
be brought on all pueblo grants and Indian purchase grants, in order that the 
present mixed condition of Indian land titles may be straightened out and a 
new start made in handling their lands. This will involve the utlimate filing 
of about 16 more suits. 

Mr. Ferris. How many Indians are there in this band, Mr. Com- 
missioner ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Of the Pueblos ? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes. 

Commissioner Valentine. Under the Santa Fe school there are 
about 3,400 Indians of the Pueblos, under what is known as the Santa 
Fe jurisdiction. 

Mr. Ferris. That this attorney is to represent ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes. He represents also the 4,100 In- 
dians known as under the Albuquerque jurisdiction. 
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Mr. Ferris. For which he receives a separate salary ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Is this to be the total salary ? 

Commissioner Vauentinb. This is the total salary for both juris- 
dictions. 

Mr. Ferris. Are these Indians presided over by an agent t 

Commissioner Valentine. They are; each group by a separate 
agent. 

Mr. Ferris. What are the peculiar circumstances that necessitate 
an attorney? 

Commissioner Valentine. The basic circumstance is that both of 
these Indian bands reside on lands which are old Spanish grants, and 
whose boundaries have been in dispute for not only decades, but gen- 
erations, between the Indian occupiers and the Mexicans. As is set 
forth fully in the record here these various suits cover almost all thp 
different Pueblos. 

Mr. Ferris. For how long have they had this attorney ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They have had an attorney during my 
relation with Indian affairs. That is seven years and over, and this 
attorney has been there, I think, about two or three years. 

-Mr. Ferris. He was paid $2,000 last year, I believe? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. That is, $1,600 and expenses. 

Mr. Ferris. Amounting in the aggregate to $2,000? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. It is proposed to pay him $4,000 this year. Why the 
increase ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Because he can not by any means give 
up all his time to this work. This was paid to him as one retainer 
among a lot of others that he received for other practice. It would 
be desirable to have either this man or some other man give the bulk 
of his time to these suits. 

Mr. Ferris. Is this money reimbursable ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Xo, sir. 

Mr. FERms. It is a straight appropriation, is it not ? 

Copimissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Would it not be possible for your superintendent and 
his force of agents to look after these matters for the Indians inde- 
pendent of any attorney ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They are not lawyers. 

Mr. Ferris. They have litigation pending now that needs the assist- 
ance of an attorney ? 

Commissioner Valentine. There are three cases pending involving 
land disputes in the district court. 

Mr. Ferris. Why does not the district attorney for that district of 
New Mexico take care of those matters, as our district attorneys do 
in our State ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it would be undesirable to have 
the district attorney do that, because the status of these Indians is 
such a peculiar one. It is a disputed question whether or not they 
are citizen Indians. They are citizens because thev come under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo if they were citizens oi Spain or Mexico. 
The public sentiment down there, on the whole, I think it is fair to 
say, IS rather adverse to the interests of these Indians, and it seems 
necessary for them to have a peculiar representative of their own. 
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Mr. Febris. I believe you stated that they had had either this 
attorney or some other one ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. For the past six years, was it ? 

Commissioner Valentine. There has been an attorney within my 
recollection of affairs. I know that a man by the name of Abbott 
was the attorney for a number of years. 

Mr. Ferris. Have vou any record of the accomplishments of this 
attorney for the last five years! 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Is that included in the showing that you file? 

Commissioner Valentine. There is a long statement there simply 
giving the present status. "We can get you up a brief statement. 

Mr. Ferris. What I was trying to do was to g;et a short, terse 
statement that we could readily grasp. This showing will cover so 
many pages that neither ourselves nor the committee can readily 
grasp it. 

Commissioner Valentine. We will be glad to give the number of 
years an attorney has been employed and what has been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Ferris. And give the number of suits now pending, the nature 
of them, and why it would be unwise to have the district attorney of 
the county look after them. 

Commissioner Valentine submitted the following information : 

A special attorney for the Pueblo Indians seems to have been first provided 
for by the act of Congress approved July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 571, 594), being 
Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899. The principal 
duties of the attorney at that time were to represent the various Pueblos before 
the United States court of private land claims. The appropriation to pay the 
salary and expenses of such attorney was omitted from the appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1901, but in the act for the fiscal year 1902 provision was 
made for the payment of the salary and expenses of the attorney for both the 
years 1901 and 1902. The duties of the attorney have changed since the first 
appropriation was made, as his duties now are of a more general nature. 
From the latest report on the subject it appears that since 1901 there have 
been filed by or against 9 of the Pueblos 12 suits involving 109,850 acres to the 
value of $344,500. It does not appear that any of such suits have been brought 
to a conclusion. 

It is doubtful whether the United States attorney would be available to 
represent the Indians in this litigation, for the reason that these Indians own 
their Pueblo grants under fee patents and the United States has no title 
thereto. Besides this, the work is very heavy, as there are practically none of 
the Pueblos the titles to which are not involved, more or less. It takes practi- 
cally the entire time of one man to handle the litigation, and if it were con- 
sidered that the United States attorney's ofiice should handle the cases it would 
be necessary to have a special assistant appointed for the purpose. It will be 
necessary to institute additional suits in the near future for the Pueblo Indians 
if the Government is to continue to safeguard their interests. There is hardly 
a grant owned by these Indians which is not more or less entangled in adverse 
claims and squatters* titles. Much of the land is very valuable and every effort 
should be made to preserve them for their rightful owners. The litigation is 
necessarily tedious as the preparation of the papers requires careful examina- 
tions of the old Spanish archives, and every step taken is being fought by the 
interests opposed to the Indians. It is impossible to say how long it would 
take to bring to a conclusion the suits which have already been filed and those 
which it is hoped to institute in the near future. 

Mr. Ferris. Now that New Mexico is a State, clothed with a full 
quota of local officers, and your office provided with a full quota of 
special agents, superintendents, matrons, and field men, and there 
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being a United States district attorney there, do you not think, as 
a matter of policy, that it would be better when litigation comes up 
to employ counsel by the job or by the fee rather than to saddle on 
the Federal Government an annual attorney, in addition to. all the 
officers we have to appropriate for, to take care of those people down 
there? 

Commissioner Valentine. If Congress would appropriate money 
sufficient to pay a fee to some high-class lawyer to take up these 
particular cases, I think it would be a change for the better, but it 
would cost more money. 

Mr. Ferris. But in that way we would get rid of him when the 
litigation was over? 

(5:)mmissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is an amendment which you oflFer 
at this point, " For constructing a bridge across Shiprock River, to 
be immediately available, $16,000." 

Commissioner Valentine. The bridge was washed away in the 
floods last fall. 

The Chairman. What river does that bridge cross? 

Commissioner Valentine. It crosses the San Juan, and the agency, 
being on the north side of the river, is removed by a river tnat is 
almost impassable even by boat a great deal of the time. 

The Chairman. What is the width of that river? 

Commissioner Valentine. It varies. In connection with this item 
I should like to oflPer a justification as follows : 

This bridge is to replace a bridge at Shiprock which was totally destroyed 
by a flood on October 6, 1911. The San Juan River is a dangerous one to ford, 
and the loss of the bridge is, therefore, a serious one for the Indians, as well 
as to the agency employees and white people with whom the Indians have busi- 
ness relations. The proper handling of the affairs of the Indians renders the 
reconstruction of this bridge imperative. 

The Chairman. I should like to ask you how much of this reser- 
vation is on the south side of the San Juan River ? 

Commissioner Valentine. The bulk of it. 

The Chairman. And the river runs from New Mexico into Ari- 
zona, does it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. It comes down from Colorado through 
the northwestern corner of New Mexico. It flows south of what was 
called the four corners — the junction of New Mexico, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, and Texas. 

The Chairman. It just simply cuts off the corner of New Mexico? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many Indians are on that side of the river 
away from the agency? 

Commissioner Valentine. The total number of Indians under the 
San Juan Agency is variously estimated at from 5,000 up, and I 
should say that more than half of them live south of the river. They 
did not have the bridge when I was there four years ago. Not to 
have the bridge cuts the Indians off from ready access to their super- 
intendency, and cuts the superintendent off from ready access to 
them. 

Mr. Ferris. Did the Federal Government build the bridge that was 
washed away ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ferris. Is that community settled thickly by white people ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Tliere are a good many white people. 
Farmington is 35 miles northeast of the agency, and there are two or 
three little towns of Mormon settlements, mostly for the first 15 or 
20 miles, and then you come onto the reservaticm, and they are whites. 

Mr. Ferris. Are the Indians allotted there ? 

Commissioner Vaudntine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. They still hold the reservation? 

Commissioner Valentin*. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. How many bridges has the Federal Government built 
on Indian reservations in the last five years, and hotf general is that 
practice carried on? 

Commissioner Valentine. Oflfhand I should saj perhaps five or 
six. There have been two or three bridges authorized in the Pueblo 
country, a bridge at Fort Duchesne, Utah. This bridge that has 
been washed away crosses the Little Colorado. These are the ones I 
recall offhand. 

Mr. Ferris. This estimate is a deficiency matter, or, at leasts it is 
made immediately available, is it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; because it is a replacement and 
urgent. 

Mr. Ferris. Should or should not matters deficiency in character 
go into the general deficiency bill rather than into the annual Indian 
appropriation bill ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should very much dislike to see such 
matters go over to the general deficiency bill, because they are matters 
for the urgent deficiency^ which, as you know, not only our depart- 
ment but most of the departments lost on account of the speed with 
which it passed. If we pass it over to the general deficiency and do 
not get it, we lose it for the whole year. 

Mr. Ferris. It is subject to a point of order in this form on the 
floor. 

Mr. Burke. It is not authorized bv law, but I think we put these 
items in the Indian appropriation bill the same as any other bill. I 
think it is a proper item for the Indian appropriation bilL It is 
not a deficiency in the sense in which we ordinarily understand 
deficiencies. 

I wish to ask one or two questions: What information have you 
that $16,000 is required to build this bridge or that $16,000 will 
build it? 

Commissioner Valentine. Mr. Charles, our engineer, made the 
estimates there, and his earlier estimate for the old bridge that we 
put up was $10,000. He thought we could put it in for that. The 
flood that we had this fall was an exceptional flood^ and my under- 
standing is that the extra $6,000 which is estimated for for this new 
bridge will enable them to go back far enough and build abutments 
even beyond the power of another flood like this. What I Wanted to 
make clear was that the bridge put in last year, if it had been put in, 
so far as oiir records show decades and decades ago, it would have 
lasted until this flood came. So there was no great underestimate in 
this connection. This was a very unusual flood. 

Mr. Burke. When was the old bridge constructed? 

Commissioner Valentine. The old bridge was constructed a year 
or two ago. It is not an old bridge ; it is a new bridge. 
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Mr. Burke. Would it not be better administration to have an esti- 
mate of the cost submitted by a competent engineer before making 
an appropriation based upon the estimate of some supervisor in the 
Indian Office who may not be an engineer ? 

Commissioner Valentine. This man is an engineer. 

Mr. Burks. Did he make the plans for the bridge that was washed 
out after it had only been in a year ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think so ; but, as I explained, it was 
felt unnecessary, in the light of the past record of the river, to go to 
more expense, and this very unusual flood has shown that that was 
not wise. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For fulfilling treaties witli Seiie<»as of New York : For permanent annuity In 
lieu of interest on stock, act of February nineteenth, eigliteen liundred and 
thirty-one, six thousand dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I would like to submit a justification 
for that item, as follows. It applies to both items under New York : 

TREATIES WITH SENECA6 OF NBW YOBK. 

This item is for the purpose of paying a permanent annuity, in lieu of inter- 
est on stock, to the Senecas of New York, amounting to $6,000, in accordance 
with the act of February 19, 1831. 

Justification. — The permanent annuity in clothing and other useful articles 
provided by article 6 of the treaty of November 11, 1794 (7 Stat. L., 44), for 
the Six Nations of New York Indians is divided as follows: 

18,500 to the members of the said nations living in New York State and 
$1,000 to the Oneida Indians under the jurisdiction of the Oneida School, 
Wisconsin, who are a part of the Six Nations. 

Under Uie authority contained in the Indian appropriation act approved 
April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 70), the Commissioner of Indian Affairs sent a 
special agent to negotiate with the Six Nations for commutation of the said 
permanent annuity in 1909. The Indians in New York refused to discuss the 
matter, and no agreement was reached. The same special agent (W. R. Logan) 
succeeded In negotiating an agreement with the Oneida Indians in Wisconsin 
for commutation of their proportion of the permanent annuity, and this agree- 
ment was forwarded to Congress, but did not receive the ratification of that 
body. By direction of Congress (Indian appropriation act approved March 3, 
1911; 36 Stat. L., 1058), negotiations were reopened with the Oneidas of Wis- 
consin for the commutation of their perpetual annuity, but failed, for the reason 
that the Indians were not satisfied with the proposal of the Government to 
commute on a basis of 5 per cent. It is the intention to make a further effort 
to commute the annuities of the Six Nations after the payment of tlie cap- 
italized fund to the Senecas, now In progress, is completed. 

Mr. BuKKE. I want to ask one question, Mr. Commisioner. The 
amount due the Oneida Indians in Wisconsin and New York has 
been submitted, as shown by this statement, and they have declined 
to agree to the proposition, I understand? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. There seems to be, if I am correctly informed, some 
difference of opinion between the Indians in Wisconsin and the In- 
dians in New York as to the portion each is entitled to, and did not 
that have something to do with their declining to accept the $20,000 
that it was .proposed to pay them in lieu of the $6,00l0 that we are 
paying them annually ? 

Mr. Meritt. The Oneida Indians did not think they were getting 
as large an amount as they should. 
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Commissioner Vai^ntikb. That did enter into it. Another thing 
that entered into it was that they felt it was not being capitalized on 
a sufficiently large rate. 

. Mr. Burke. I do not think that had as much to do with it as the 
question of their claim that they would be entitled to a little over 
$1,800 annually, and I think it has been proposed to send the matter 
to the Court of Claims for adjudication between these two nations. 
Has that come to your notice? 

Commissioner Valentine. It has not. The matter is stated at 
length in House document No. 251, -Sixty-second Congress, second 
session. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For fulfilling treaties with Six Natious of New York: For permanent an- 
nuity, in clothing and other useful articles, arlicle six, treaty of November 
eleventh, seventeen hundred and <ninety-four, four thousand flve^^ hundred 
dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. The justification for the preceding item 
also covers this item. 
The Chairman. The next is : 

For support and education of one hundred and eighty Indian pupils at 
the Indian school at Cherokee, North Carolina, and for pay of superintendent, 
thirty-one thousand five hundred and sixty dollars ; for general repairs and im- 
provements, five thousand dollars; in all, thirty-six thousand five hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

There is an increase there of nearly $8,000. 

Commissioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
that increase and for the item as follows : 

Indian school, Cherokee, N. G. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $28, 650. 00 

nscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 28, 050. 00 

Amount expended 27, 193. 28 

Unexpended balance 856. 72 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 13, 111. 81 

Repairs and improvements . 688. 14 

Heat, light, and power 985. 50 

Subsistence ^^ 2, 977. 20 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 3,846.32 

Hardware, implemaits, etc 2, 163. 91 

Furniture and household goods 1,221.26 

Schoolroom supplies 147. 01 

Medical supplies 260. 67 

Live stock 500. 00 

Forage ^ 948. 91 

Traveling expenses 21. 80 

Stationery and office supplies 252.14 

Miscellaneous 58.61 

27, 198. 28 

Support, education, etc 31, 560. 00 

Bepairs and improvem^ts 5, 000. 00 

Total 36, 560. 00 
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Total value of school plant $41, 815. 00 

Capacity of school 180 

Bnrollment 150 

Average attendance 138 

Number of employees 20 

Total salaries $13, 080. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc $26, 550. 00 

General repairs and improvements • 1, 500. 00 

Total 28, 050. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 1, 600. 00 

Operation ^ 24, 905. 14 

Plant 9, 664. 14 

Total 36, 169. 28 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 
and new construction 176. 70 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 26, 650. 00 

Repairs and improvements 2, 000. 00 

TotaU 28, 650. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 30, 000. 00 

Urgent needs 700.00 

Total 30, 700. 00 

This school is eligibly situated with reference to the Eastern Cherokees of 
North Carolina, and it is the only source of education for them except the two 
or three small, poorly equipped and indifferently taught day schools on the 
reservation. These schools are now being much improved and the number 
will soon be doubled, thus providing an increased and probably a continuous 
supply of pupils for the boarding school and making it necessary to the Indian 
Service for several years to come. The new dormitory, now practically ready 
for occupancy, will easily Increase the capacity to 180 pupils, and at least that 
number should be provided for. 

It is partly on account of the prospective increase of pupils due to the com- 
pletion of the new dormitory that it has been thought best to increase the 
amount to be set aside for support and education at this school. About $1,500 
of this increase is required in order to raise the salaries of certain employees 
to a reasonable and sufficient compensation for their services. 

The school plant has been allowed to run down considerably in the last few 
years, and it should be restored at once, not only as an object lesson to both 
pupils and adult Indians, but as a measure of real and practical economy for 
the Government. The sum asked for will very materially improve and increase 
the efficiency of the plant; and to make sure of this, it is thought that about 
$3,500 will be required for the purpose, and to repair and reestablish the power 
site on the river which was damaged by high water is a most urgent need to 
provide light and power for the school. This will require about $1,500. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the status of these Indians with reference to 
their being able to speak English? 

Conimissioner VAiiENTiNE. They are pretty well advanced. 

Mr. Ferkis. What pursuits are thev engaged in, if any ? 

Commissioner Vaojntinb. Agricultural pursuits, to some extent. 

Mr. Ferris. What per cent of them actually carry on farming and 
agriculture? 
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Commissioner Valjentine. I have not any definite data on that, 
but so far as my information goes, we issue no rations there, and the 
majority of the Indians are self-supporting. 

Mr. Ferris. They are allotted, are they not? 

The Chairman. I do not think they have any lands. 

Commissioner Valentine. They are living on tentative selections 
to a great extent, but they have no allotments. 

Mr. Ferris. -They have no lands of their own S 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And no tribal lands ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; their lands are tribal. 

Mr. Ferris. If the lands were divided, what would they have per 
capita in acreage? 

Commissioner Valentine. North Carolina has 48,000 acres unal- 
lotted. There are over 60,000 acres. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the total number of Indians there ? 

Commissioner Valentine. The toal number of Indians, in round 
numbers, is 1,800. 

The Chairman. Have you any estimate of the value of the land ? 

Commissioner Valentine. There is a good deal of valuable timber 
on the land, but we have no accurate estimate of its value. 

The Chairman. It is in the mountainous regions of North Caro- 
lina ? 

Conunissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. They do not live a reservation life, do they? 

Commissioner Valentine. They are living on these tribal lands. 

Ml'. Burke. But they are not under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government ? 

Commissioner Valentine, They are. 

The Chairman. Except as they are in schools? 

Commissioner Valentine. Well, the school superintendent there 
has charge of the tribal lands, just as he would have in any other 
section of the country. 

Mr, Ferris, They are presided over by an agent or superintendent, 
are they? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. Of course, their legal status 
has been in dispute for many years as to whether they are properly 
Federal or State Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Have they not any tribal moneys? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; from the sale of their timber 
tracts. They sold one tract of about 35,000 acres some time ago, 
which reduced th^ir original reservation from 98,000 acres to 63,W)d 
acres. 

Mr. Ferris. Do you know any reason why their average cost per 
pupil should amount to as large a sum as $176.70? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; I have no figures that would give 
the reason for that. 

Mr. Burke. As a general proposition, Mr. Commissioner, do you 
find that the per capita cost of children in Indian schools is less 
in the larger schools than it is in the smaller schools? 

Commissioner Vaijbntine. I oould not answer that. Of course, 
theoretically, it should be so, and we know in many cases it is so. 
At Carlisle it is so, and at some of the other schools; but if we 



were to analyze our figures, just What we would find I would not dare 
to say. 
The Chairman. Tb« B«st item is : 

H^d. 15. Fot Support and civilization of tke ^ioux of Devils Lake, NortbN 
OaKota, five thousand doUars. 

Oonlmissionep Vale^tike. I desiftJ to Submit a jtistification f6t 
that item, as follows: 

Support of Sioux of Devils LaJce^ N, Bak, 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $5,O00lOO 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 ; 

Amount appropriated -^-i. — -_- .^-^i.a.ii«i-_si2.;;a.i--i.i.^>_i-i.-i^^ S, 006.00 
Amount expended . *.^i-i-.i. 4, 777* 89 



Unexpended balance 222. 11 



Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 2, 676. 75 

Subsistence 1, 473. 44 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 15. 9Sf 

Hardware, implements, etc . 116.34 

Medical supplies , SO. 33 

Forage 1 ^^„^ 407.50 

Stationery and office STlpplies • 7. 54 



4, 777. ^9 

BtTPPOKT OF SlOtrX, DEVttfi LAKE, N. DAK. 

Amount asked for, $5,000. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Fort Totten superintend^ney are 974 iHdians 
of the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe. Of this number 149 re<*eive rations. Three 
thousand dollars of the amount estimated is needed for the payment of sala- 
ries for the clerical help, leaving but a small portion to prori^ for the 6ther 
tiieeds Of the Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of Indians at f'ort 8erthold Agehcy, in North 
Dakota, including pay of «nployees, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Commisisoner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
that item as follows : 

Support of Inditing of PoH Berthaid. 
t^iscai year ending June 30, '1912, amount ftpinroprlatedi--^L.- ^j.ai.jiu $15v000.0<i^ 

]fe'iscal year ended June 30,- 1911 1 i 

Amount appropriated --^a^i^^ i.^^-i_^^*ai;-i.iu_-i.ji«a.aL:-u3i.i 20^0004 00 

Amount expended— 19, 534* 40 



Unexpended balance -l i.-.i---^-a. i.-ii.:i_---si.-_ij.i.' .•^-:i-»::i« 4^.60 

gnr'.T!.".:'=3r3aa 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees —-^ iS, 098. 37 

Repairs and fmprovemetits^ ^_^_i_ii^i. 3S. 00 

Heat, light, and power ^-_:. ^i a.r__:_- .*--_-^^^-_- 324; 84 

Subsistence ^—--^.^-^i-^^^i.— ^-.-^.^^.^ ^-^i, B, 904. 11 

Dry goods, clothing, etc—- ^i. - 70*30 

Hardware, implements, etc . ^-__i«— 1, 037. 43 

Furniture and household goods ^- 153. 61 

Medical supplies— r : _i^^i._i»i._— _i-.-_-ii._i— _-. 455. 20 

Forage ^-i X -i^;._ii.i-iii»--»ii_ii_-£iu 24&.20 

Stationery and office supplies — i i -_i— * 46. 23 

Miscellaneous — '. 164. Od 



19, 534. 40 
30715—12 ^15 
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8UPF0BT OF INDIANS, FOBT BERTHOLD. 

Amount asked for, $15,000. 

There are under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of the Fort Berthold 
Agency over 1,100 Indians. Two hundred of this number receive rations, which 
cost approximately $4,000. Eight thousand dollars is used for the payment of 
salaries for the necessary clerical help, leaving but approximately $3,000 to pro- 
vide for the other needs of' the Indians. Out of this sum there must be pro- 
vided forage for the stock, fuel and light for the agency buildings and oth«r 
articles used for the benefit of the Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas, North 
Dakota, eleven thousand dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I have a justification to submit for that 
item, as follows: 

Support of Chippewas, Turtle Mountain Batid, North Dakota. 

ITiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $15,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 13, 000. 00 

Amount expended : 12, 800. 78 

Unexi)ended balance _, 199. 22 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 3, 302. 12 

Heat, light, and power 433. 51 

Subsistence 3, 385. 94 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 13.57 

Hardware, implements, etc 1, 980. 14 

Furniture and household goods 133. 92 

Medical supplies : 346. 59 

Live stock 375, 00 

Forage 440. 00 

Telephoning . 30. 00 

Stationery and office supplies 759.49 

Seed 1. 512. 50 

Miscellaneous 88. 00 



12, 800. rs 

Support of Chippewas, Turtle Mountain Band, North Dakota, $11,000. 

The superintendent of the Turtle Mountain Agency has under his jurisdiction 
over 2,500 Indians. In the administration of their affairs about $3,800 is ex- 
panded for salaries and approximately $4,000 for subsisting 275 Indians on the 
ration roll. This agency has been in existence but a few years and many ar- 
ticles are needed in order to bring it up to the standard existing at other places. 

Mr. Febris. Are these amounts reimbursable? 

The Chairman. No; they are gratuitous, are they not, Mr. Com- 
missioner? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they have any lands or money of their own? 

Commissioner Valentine. They have lands. 

Mr. Ferris. Have they been allotted ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Both the Turtle Mountain and the 
Devils Lake Indians have been. The allotment at Fort Berthold is 
not completed. At the other places it is. 

Mr. Ferris. How much did you allot to each Indian? What acre- 
age did you allot to each Indian of those tribes ? 
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Commissioner Valentine. At Devils Lake 135,000 acres have been 
allotted to 1,100 Indians. There are 92,000 acres still unallotted. 
At Fort Berthold the total area of the reservation is 884,000 acres. 
The land is now in process of allotment there under the act of March 
1, 1907. At Turtle Mountain 45,000 acres have been allotted to 326 
Indians. You will recall that at Turtle Mountain the area was so 
small that the Indians were allowed to take allotments on the public 
domain in addition to the allotments on the reservation. 

Mr. Ferhis. Is each band of these Indians presided over by an 
agent ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. How many Indians comprise the Devils Lake Band? 

Commissioner Valentine. About 980. 

Mr. Ferris. How many the Fort Berthold? 

Commissioner Valentine. About 1,000. 

Mr. Ferris. How many the Turtle Mountain Band ? 

Commissioner Valentine. About 2,500. 

Mr. Ferris. Why did you decrease the appropriation from $13,000 
to $11,000 in the Turtle Mountain Band and leave the others the 
same ? 

Commissioner Valentine. The superintendent there estimated that 
he could get along with less than he had had before. What his 
specific reasons were I do not recall. 

Mr. Ferris. What per cent of the Devils Lake Indians are now 
self -supporting ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have no accurate information on that. 

Mr. Ferris. Are any considerable number of them carrying on 
agriculture or engaged in any other industrial pursuit? 

Commissioner valentine. When I was there four years ago they 
were raising quite large quantities of flax and corn. 

Mr. Ferris. Is that true of the Fort Berthold Reservation ? 

Commissioner Valentine. The Fort Berthold Reservation is more 
of a stock country, but I think they are beginning to get a start in 
agriculture there. 

Mr. Ferris. When do you think these appropriations for their sup- 
port could be discontinued? Have you any idea of how long we 
will have to appropriate gratuities for these Indians until they will 
be in a self-supporting position? 

Commissioner Valentine. It would be very hard to estimate, be- 
cause it depends so much on how we are supplied with our indus- 
trial appropriations, and how efficiently we carry them out. But 
on general principles there is no reason why, if the right policies are 
pursued, reservations of this kind should not be made largely self- 
supporting within another decade. 

Mr, Ferris. Is that also true of the Turtle Mountain Band? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should think so ; yes, 

Mr. Ferris. What you have just said applies reasonably well to 
all three of these small bands of Indians, does it ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; and to the country at large. 

Mr. Ferris. What per cent of these three bands of Indians speak 
English? 

Commissioner Valentine. The Turtle Mountain Indians speak a 
good deal of either English or French. They have a good deal of 
French blood in them, and there are a great many mixed bloods 
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Hmoiig them. I should say a very large proportion of them prob- 
aWy speak English. 

Mr- FfiRRitsr. What per cent of the three bands would yon say are 
ittll-blood Indiana? 

Commissioner Valentinb. I have no inforioaatioA on that point 
that is accurate except that a very much lai*ger per cent — quite 
« substantial per (5ent^ — of the Devife Lake and Fort Berthold In- 
dians are und<mbtedly full bloods, and a cotopara^fvtely small p&t 
cfent of the Turtle Mountain Band. 

Mr. Ferris. The Turtle Mountain Band are intermarrying ^HM 
the whites, are they? 

CommissiomJr VALRNTmu. To a great exteiit. There is a great 
deal of white blood there. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For support and education of four hundred Indian pupils at Fort Totted 
Indian School, Fort Totten, North Dakota, and for pay of supefintetident, sev- 
enty thousand dollars; for general reiwiirg and improvements, four thousand 
dollars; in all, seventy-four thousand dollarSi 

Commissioner Vai^ntinb. I should like to present a justificatioti^ 
for that item, as follows: 

Indian school^ Fort Totten, 2f» IMk. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated _— $73,500.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 60,975.00 

Amount expended 60,403.26 

Unexpended balance 571.74 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees — : 24, 691. 86 

Repairs and improvements 5, 027. 14 

Hent, light, and power 4,938.15 

Subsistence 12, 220. 36 

Dry goods, clothing, etc ^-.— 9, 307. 76 

Hardware, implements, etc ■. 2, 350; 85 

Furniture and hous^old goods 1,079.57. 

Schoolroom supplies 366. 37 

Medical suppliesi 153. 43* 

Forage 69. 60 

Traveling expenses 45. 95 

•Stationery and office supplies 51.77. 

Miscellaneous 100. 4^" 

60,403.2# 

Also $5,000 in 1911 act for heating and lighting system, all 
hut $382.08 of which has been used. 

Support, education, ^tc 70,000.00 

General repairs and improvements . 4,000.00 

Total --^ . T4, 000. 00 



^krtM 



Total value of s<aiooI plant ^68,800*00 

Capacity 323 

Enrollment 46* 

Average attendance _ : ^ . _ 394 

l^umber of employees 42 

To.al salaries :— $26,100.00 
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Appropriation, 1931: 

S^ppo^t, education, etc * $55,J^75.00 

General repairs and improvements- 5,*00a00 

Heating and lighting system 5,000.-00 



^ ' I 



Total ._, _. 65,075.00 

Expenditures, 1911: , ; 

,. Administration 1,900.00 

: Operatipn _ ^ . :_,_: :_ 57,006.J98 

riant _ . 9,7^.fl8 

Total .____, 68, 647. 04 

<Jost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improyements to plant 

and new construction 126. 9i5 

Appropriation, 1912: . 

Support, education, etc ^___ 68,i506. 00 

Hospital - ; 1 ^ ,^ 5,d00..00 

Dairy barn, silo, and equipment -—^^ 3,500.00 

General repairs and improvements ^ 5, 000; 00 

Total_ 82,000.00 



^■ . ■ : f 



Superintendent's estimates for 1915 : 

Absolute necessi.ies : ^__ 73,300.00 

Urgent needs 11,500.00 

Total 84, 800.00 

This is a reservation boarding school, with a total tributary school po{>ula- 
tion of 828, it drawing most of its enrollment from the Turtle Mountain and 
, Devils Lake Reservations, and will doubtless be needed for a number of years 
to come, in the absence of sufficient school facilities in North Dakota. 

The additional amount of $1,500 in the support item over the ^appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1912 is required in order to increase the salaries of certain 
employees to a reasonable arid sufficient compensation for their services. 

Mr. Ferris. The increase asked for in this school is based or; the 
same reasons you have offered heretofore ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Precisely. 

Mr.. Ferris. And there is no different condition here than at the 
other schools where increases are cited ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. This is a reservation school, is it not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. It will be used for a good many years yet? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is filled very largely with children 
from the Turtle Mountain country. It draws less on children from 
the Devils Lake country. The school is located at Devils Lake, but 
the children at Devils Lake are very largely supplied education by a 
sisters' school, which is also located there. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the expense per capita of those in the sisters* 
school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have no information here on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Ferris. How far removed is the Turtle Mountain Reservation 
from the Devils Lake Reservation ? 

Commissioner Valentine. As I recall, it is 70 miles or so. 

Mr. Ferris. The major portion of the attendance, I understand, is 
from the Turtle Mountain country, although the school is located at 
Devils Lake ? 
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Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Have they any Indian school at all at Turtle Moun- 
,tain? 
- Commissioner Valentine. They have four day schools. 

Mr, Ferris. Four day schools, but no boarding schools? 

Commissioner Valentine. No boarding schools. Of course the 
children who are also entitled to go to this Fort Totten school belong 
to the Turtlie Mountain band that are allotted on the public domain 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana. 

The Chairman. Is this an industrial school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They are taught farming there and industrial 
pursuits ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Commissioner, this school is probably located the 
farthest nortti of any Indian school in the United States, and yet the 
per capita cost — ^$129.65 — appears to be the minimum of all the 
schools — at least so far as we have reached them. I call that to your 
! attention in connection with the suggestion that you furnish us some 
information as to why there is this wide difference in the cost of 
maintenance in Indian schools throughout the country. 

Commissioner Valentine. I should like to say in that connection, 
Mr. Burke, as both you and the chairman will realize, that having 
these figures in this form for the whole service is an innovation of the 
last few years, and we have been trying to get at that, for our own 
information, as well as for the information of Congress, so that we 
could run with our eyes open, and they are raising to us, of course, the 
same administrative questions that they are raising to you. We have 
not so far had the opportunity or the force to analyze them as they 
should be analyzed, so, as I said this morning, it is impossible at the 
present day to tell, with the figures at our disposal, whether the per 
capita cost which is apparently good at one place is producing results 
or not. In other words, it is a question of value. It is mudi better 
to spend $2 and have an instrument that will last two years than to 
spend half that sum and have an instrument that will last only half 
that time, and we are not in a position to show ourselves or you those 
facts yet. 

The Chairma*n. The next item is : 

For support and education of one hundred Indian pupils at tli^ Indian school^ 
Wahpeton, North Dalsota, and pay of superintendent, nineteen thousand seven 
hundred dollars ; for general repairs and improvements, three thousand dollars ; 
in all, twenty-two thousand seven hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
that item, as follows: 

* 

Indian school, Wahpeton^ N, Dak, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $20, 200. 00 

Also $30,000 appropriated for buildings, 1912. 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 25, 200. 00 

Amount expended 23, 840. 60 

Unexpended balance 2, 359. 40 
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Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees $9, 679. 87 

Ck>n8truction and repairs * 2,903.08 

Heat, light, and power 2, 589. 94 

Subsistence 8, 409. 81 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 1,145.09 

Hardware, implements, etc ^ 1,146.84 

Furniture and household goods..^ - 800. 81 

School-room supplies 89. 08 

Medical supplies 65. 89 

Live stock l 925. 00 

Forage 91. 52 

Traveling expenses 53. 90 

Telephoning . 36. 00 

Stationery and office supplies 38.68. 

Miscellaneous 364. 51 

22, 840. 60 
Also $25,000 for buildings in 1911 act, none of which has 
be^i used. 

Indian school^ Wahpeton, y. Dak., 191$. 

Support, education, etc |19, 700. 00 

General repairs and improvements 3, 000. 00 

Total 22, 700. Oa 

Total value of school plant $134,505.12 

Capacity 100 

Enrollment 98 

Average attendance 91 

Number of employees 13 

Total salaries $8, 620. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc $18,200.00 

General repairs and Improvements : 2,000.00 

New buildings 25, 000. 00 

Seed, stock, and machinery 5,000.00 

Total 50, 200. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 1, 500. 00 

Operation 20, 223. 54 

Plant 2, 703. 08 

Total 24, 426. 62 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to 

plant and new construction 221.67 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 18,200.00 

General repairs and improvements 2, 000. 00 

Additions to dormitories 30, 000. 00 

Total 50, 200. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 18, 540. 00 

Urgent needs 2, 000. 00 

Total 20, 540. 00 

This is a nonreservation school and enrolls pupils from North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota, where there are many pupils not provided for. 
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The additional amount of $1,500 in the support item ov^f the appropriftfjygp 
X^r the. fiscal year 1912 is required in order to increase the salaries of certaiu 
?pploy^,es to a reasonable and sufficient compensafcioa fpr« their services* 
'^..'the ijicrearse^ T)f ■ $1;000 in the repair and impr6vem;?m.t item over the ^pro- 
B^i^tion. for the fiscal year 1912 Is required in order to bring the school plant 
^|) to a state of efficiency whicTi will permit the acc^ijaplishment of better work 
;|p4.th6 obtaining of more successful reisults." . 

t* Mr. Ferri^^. This-is^fiefH?e9eFvati0n school, is it not? 

y^ Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

•..'Mr. Febris.' How many ^^^^ . ^ 

1;- Commissioner Yalentikel. Tlie average attendance is 91. 

^' ' Mr. Fer«i«. How many' Indian schools have vou in North Da- 

p^ota? ■ . ■ - 

fr. Commissioner V1.\LEN^^ the big^ schools we have Wahpeton, 

Bismarck, Fort Totten, and a boarding school on the Fort Berthold 
'Reservation, .a^(J^npther boarding school. on the Standing Rock 
Reservation. As I recall, there are five boarding schools. Then we 
have a number of day schoojs for Turtle Mountain^ and two or three 
on the Standing Rock Reservation. 
V!. Mr. Ferris. Any others? -■■-■■ 
]' Commissioner Valentine. That is all I recall at the present mo- 

<aent. 

Mr. Ferris. That makes in all 12 schools? 
j ■ Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir; besides this one. 

Mr. Ferris. Is this school included in that? 
I ; Commissioner Valentine. Yes, this one is included. 

Mr. Ferris. Then there are 11 schools without this one? 
* Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. All the others are reservation schools, are they not? 
. Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; the Bismarck school is a non- 
.^rfeservation school. 

', Mr. Ferris. All excepting this one and the Bismarck school are 
reservation schools? • 

i Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Could not the students that patronize this school fit 
.-^uch an unusual expense be consolidated and put in sotne of these 
'ather schools and this school abandoned? 

^ Commissioner V a lentine. We sympathize with your idea, but we 
have turned it the other way around. We have not estimated this 
year fox the Bismarck school, as you will see on page 32 of the 
bill. 

. Mr. Ferris. Why could we not have followed the same course with 
this one with equal propriety ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think perhaps that would be cutting 
'^a little too much at one time. Consiaering the statements that are 
made to me of the number of children that need school facilities in 
North Dakota, I should hesitate to do it. I am having a very careful 
study of the situation there made now by our field men. 
Mr. Ferris. The average attendance here is only 91, I believer? 
Commissioner Vamjntine. With a capacity of 100. 
Mr. Ferris. A capacity of a hundred at an expense of $50,200 last 
year, and an estimated expense of $22,700 this year? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. It seems to me that it would 
be much wiser to increase the capacity of this school, which undoubt- 
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-edly would have the effect of lowering the per capita cost, than to 
•continue the Bismarck school. 

Mr. Ferris. Your idea is to discontinue the Bismarck school 1 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. •' 

Mr. Ferris. And it would be your idea to enlarge this one^ 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes ; if necessary. 

Mr. Fje»bi8. Are they in close proximity? 

Commissioner Valentine. The Bismarck school is up on the riy«r, 
«id this school is very near the Minnesota line. 

Mr. Ferris. About how far apart would that put th^m ? . : 

: Mr. Bi^RKE. Two hundred miles, approximately. 

Mr. Meritt. They must be a hundred miles or more apart. 
: Mr. Fesrhb. How close to the Wahpeton school in North Dakota 
do you have any day school or Indian boarding school ? What is the 
nearest one? 1 

Commissioner Valentine. The Sisseton Keservation is the nearest 
which has a boarding school. 

Mr. Ferris. And a day school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It has two boarding schools. 

Mr. Febris. How far away are they from this Wahpeton school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They must be 30 or 40 miles. 

Mr. Ferris. Are there Indians residing in the neighborhood of this 
school at all. 

Commissioner Valentine. Not in the immediate neighborhood, so 
far as I know. It is quite central for the Minnesota and North 
Dakota reservations. 

Mr. Ferpis. a good deal of the time of the faculty is spent in gath- 
ering up students to build up the schpol, is it not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; because we have cut that out. 
We have a system of transfers from reservation and nonreservation 
schools which has done away with the old soliciting business. 

The Chairman. Tt is a non'reseryation school ? 
. Commissioner Vai^entine. Yes, sir; a nonreservation school. 

Mr. Ferris. What, if you know, was the attitude of the Indians 
toward the establishment of this school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not know what it was. 

Mr. Ferris. What was the attitude of the Indian Office with refer- 
ence to the establishment of this school? 

Commissioner Valentine. It was before my time, but the attitude 
of the Indian Office, as I recall it, was, and has been since, that 
neither of these schools was particularly necessary for the Indians. 

Mr. Fehrib. You have so recommended a number of times, have you 
not? • ^ • 

Commissioner Vai^nitne. Last year I think I left them both off 
the estimates. 

Mr. Ferris. Where were they put in — in the House or in the 
Senate ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not recall. 

Mr. Ferris. But they got back in, and so this year you have left 
this one with a reduced appropriation, and have left the other pne 
out entireljr ? 

Commissioner Vai^ntine. Yes, sir; while we are making a very 
careful study of the situation. 
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Mr. FsRRis. It would not impair the Indian school service scarcely 
at all to discontinue this one, would it? 

Commissioner Valentine. The Wahpeton school? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes. 

Commissioner Valentine. As I say, I feel perfectly certain tliat 
it would not impair the Indian school service to discoi^imie the Bis- 
marck school, but I think it would be the point of cons^rvati^a to 
close one at a time. 

Mr. Vmtma, There are two boarding schools within 30 or 40 miksiy. 
are there not? 

Commissioner Valsntine. Yes, sir; they are on the Sisseton 
Agency. 

Mr. Ferris. The Bismarck school, for which you have asked no 
appropriation, is in reality a good deal doser to the Indian reserva- 
tions than this one, it is not? 
• Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FERRIS. Something like 200 miles nearer? 

Commissioner Valentine. Well, it is very near; it is just a little 
north of the Standing Rock Reservation. 

Mr. Ferris. And pretty close to the Fort Berthold Agency, too, is 
it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is quite a distance from the Fort 
Berthold Agency. 

Mr. Ferris. About how far? 

Commissioner Valentine. Over 100 miles. Of course, I am giving 
you very rough estimates on this. 

Mr. Ferris. Where is Fort Berthold, with reference to the Bis- 
marck school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is northwest. 

The Chairman. Is this one of the schools that former Commis- 
sioner Leupp said could be dispensed with? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think he did. 

Mr. Ferris. He recommended that, did he not? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think he recommended that, as I 
recall it. 

The Chairman. The next item is — 

For care of buildings, including pay of employees, at the Indian school at 
Bismarck, North Dakota, two thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. I understand that has been discontinued, has it 
noti 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; it has not been discontinued. 

The Chairman. There is no appropriation made for it, is there? 

Commissioner Valentine. The appropriation was put in again 
last year, and we are, of course, conducting it loyally wnile Congress 
directs us to do so. 

The Chairman. Still you are in favor of discontinuing it, as yoii 
stated just now? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any justification for this school? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; I desire to submit a justification, 
as follows: 
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Indian school, Sistnarck, N. Dak, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated ?22,t€0.0O 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 22,200.00 

Amount expended 17, 291. 85 

Unexpended balance : 4,908.15 

Analysis of expenditurefli : 

Employees 6, 372. 3a 

Bepairs and improvements 2,099. 7& 

Heat, light, and power ^ 1,042.51 

Subsiirtence 2, 763. 7a> 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 2,180.97 

Hardware, implements, etc 627.55 

Furniture and household goods 265.99 

Schoolroom supplies 34. 49» 

Medical supplies 110. 51 

Live stock 695. 65 

Forage 1, 008. 39^ 

Telephoning ^ 30. 00* 

Stationery and office supplies 36. 70" 

Miscellaneous 23. 28 

17, 291. 85 
Also $20,000 in 1911 act for buildings, $18,480.27 of which has 
been used. 

Indian school, Bismarck, N. Dak., 1913, 

Care of buildings. Including pay of employees $2, 000. OO 

Total value of school plant $85,423.64 

Capacity 60 

Enrollment 72: 

Average attendance 65 

Number of employees 12* 

Total salaries $6, 600. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc 38,200.00 

General repairs and improvements 2,000.00 

Erection school building 20,000.00 

Live stock and machinery 2, 000. 00 

Total -. 42, 200. OO 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 1, 300. 00 

Operation 14, 577. 68 

Plant 23, 140. 06 

Total 39, 017. 74 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 

and new construction 220. 52 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc , 18,200.00 

General repairs and improvements 2,000.00 

Total - 20, 200. OO 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 17, 610. OO 

Urgent needs 12, 375. 00 

Total 29, 985. OO 
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It is proposed to abandon tbe Ii^^^i^^ ^Bsit/Mf BiBiil&rck, N. Dak., and the 
41 mount requested is necessary to pay the salary of a caretaker and prevent the 
^la^t from deteriorating. I 

. Mr. Ferris. The average per capita e;g)ense oi edi^oatijig tUe c3^^- 
j^ren.at this school is $220,52, I believe, and the average attei^ianee 
3|f? 65 and the number of employees 12 ? > ' 

Commissioner Valentine. I ought to say, I tbijik, to the com- 
iiiittee that the gentlemen from North Dakota in bpth Houses ai^ 
eVery earnestly of a different opinion from, mine as to the need of 
Jboth the schools, and have made very strong representations before 
ine as to the need of them. 

'\ The Chairman. Is it your opinion that these children can be taken 
^are of in other schools if these two are discontinued ? 
,' Commissioner Valentine. That has been the steadv inf ormution 
k}i my office for years; and that there might be more specific infor- 
jfjation, I directed my chief field supervisor to make a very careful 
jstudy of the conditions throughout that whole territory. 
. The Chairman. And he reports to you that it can be discontinued 
^without injury to the service? 

' Commissioner Valentine. He has not reported yet. He is now 
studying it, but I have no hesitancy in recommending the discontinu- 
ance of the Bismark school on the information that had been given 
me at the time these estimates were put in. 

The Chairman. If this school is discontinued, can the buildings 
,be used for any purpose ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They would make an admirable State 
institution of some kind. 

The Chairman. Has there been any effort made to dispose of it 
to the State ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have talked about it -for a number of 
years to the gentlemen from North Dakota. 

The Chairman. Has there been any proposition made by the State 
looking toward taking over the buildings ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Not that I know of ; no, sir. There has 
been a great lack, according to my best information, of any agricul- 
tural land around the Bismarck school, which makes it difficult to 
handle as an industrial proposition. 

The Chairman. It is an industrial school without any soil or ad- 
vantages of farming, as I understand it ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes. 

The Chairman. With reference to the $2,000 asked for here for 
maintenance, I suppose that is for the care of buildings? What is 
that for — to pay the janitor to take care of the buildings? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is to pay somebody to see that 
the wind or something else does not walk away with the buildings. 

The Chairman. Have you agency buildings there? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; no agency buildings — ^school 
t)uildings. 

The Chairman. And you can not get a caretaker to look after the 
property for less than that ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Of course, property left entirely by 
itself deteriorates very rapidly. 

Mr. Burke. In point of investment, Mr. Commissioner, there has 
been a great deal more expended at Wahpeton than at Bismarck? 
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In other wordSj they have an equipment there for maintain^ a school^ 
Vrtiile at Bismarck they only have a small number of buildings? Is- 
ndt that true ? 

Commissioner Valbntinb. That is my understanding; aftd With 
all due deference to the* resj)ectiv€f sections of the State, I think the 
dimate and all is better for children at Wahpeton. 

Mr. BuRK£. I do not agree with you on climate, but I think per- 
bftp& it is- an advantage in having a f«rm conneetekl witli the schdolf 
vevj much more stis^ptible to agriculture than iti th^ itnmediate- 
vicinity of the Bismarck school. Is not tKat true ? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is my understanding. 

Mr* Burke. But in point of climate I think the Bismarck schoof 
would have an advantage. 

Comfttiission^r Valentine, Congress last year only authorized new 
buildings at Wahpeton. 

STATEMENT OF EON. HENBY T. HELOESEN, A BEPSSSEKTATIVE; 

FROM THE STATE OF NOBTH DAKOTA. 

The Chairman. The item which yon desire to call- up is : 

For support and education of one hundred Indian pupUs at the Indton- 
school, Bismarck, North Dakota, and for pay of superintendent, eighteen thou- 
sand two hundred dollars ; for general repairs and improvements, two thousand 
dollars; in all twenty thousand dollars. 

What statemidnt do you desire to make relsttive to that item ? 

Mr. Helgesei^. Well, when the estimate from the Indian Depart- 
ment for the appropriations of 1913 came in it became known thai 
they had determined to recommend the discoiltiiiuanc^ of the sdiooi- 
at Bismarck, and being a new member and not being very familiar^ 
with the school work down there or the needs of the school I sent out 
io certain parties to get what information I could, and I have here 
some statements that I would like to read to you so that you can get 
a clear idea of the situation out there. 

Mr. Ferris. These are in support of your Bismarck School. 

Mr. Helgesek. Yes^ sir. r 

Mr. Ferris. Ha-s its discontinuance been recommended ? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes, sir. . , 

Mr. Ferris. By leaving it out of the bill ? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes, sir. Here are statements made by people in 
Bismarck, and I think they cover the ground pretty thoroughly .^ 
The first is a statement, from the superintendent, which is as fol- 

. lows : 

As requested I send a few data concerning Bismarck School and its work, 
trusting they will aid in your eflfort to ieducate the Indian, the responsibility of 
which the Interior Department is shirking and thrusting upon the several States 
aci rapidly as it can. 

Report of H. B. Peairs, supervisor of Indian schools, for the year ended June 
80, 1911, shows the following: 

Kumber of children eligible for enrollment September, 1911 43, 822 

Total capacity of boarding schools 15, 512 

Total capacity Of day schools 7,589 

Enrolled in public and mission schools, 1911 9,460 

^ ^,5(My 

• 

Number who can not be accommodated, 1912 11, 262: 
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Add to the 11^62 who can not be accommodated, a couple of thousand more 
who enroll in the day and reservation schools but attend a very small fraction 
of the time and hence can not read and write intelligently, if at all, and the de- 
partment is trying to shift the education of over 13,000 ignorant pupils, with 
the lawlessness that goes with ignorance, upon the States, and this number will 
be increased in proportion to the number of Indian schools closed annually. 
Last year, 10 schools having a capacity of 700 were closed. These schools were 
included in the "capacity" given above. 

This school, consisting of seven brick and two frame buildings (and worth 
to-day about $75,000) was opened for pupils, December 1, 1908, and filled to its 
full capacity at once and has never fallen below it Last year a score or more 
were refused admittance and Supervisor Pierce threatened to report for exceed- 
ing the rated capacity. The enrollment this year exceeds it by 10. 

This school is conveniently located to six reservations not one of which has 
fichool facilities for all its children. Superintendent McFatridge, Blackfeet Res- 
ervation, Mont., wrote that he had 400 pupils without sqhool facilities. 

The work has been very satisfactory, the residents of Bismarck frequently 
<X)mment upon the marked improvement of the pupils, in conduct and appear- 
ance. In the past the school has been much hampered by : 

1. Lack of room for class work, and dormitory purposes. 

2. The location of the school rooms close to the clatter, din, and odors from 
the dining room and kitchen. 

3. The absence of any place for assembly gatherings, etc. 

4. No suitable place for recreation during inclement weather. 

With the erection of the new school building these inconveniences are no more, 
and the school is now equipped to double its former efficiency and there is no 
doubt it will make good. 

Many of the boys worked with farmers in the vicinity, during vacation, and 
in most cases gave entire satisfaction. Some of them would have remained in- 
definitely were it not that their parents compelled them to go home. Two of 
the girls were induced to work in families. One returned to school when it 
opened in the fall, the other is still at work and giving satisfaction. Two boys, 
who, when they came here three years ago, did not know a steam engine from 
a wheel barrow became quite efficient in running the steam laundry. These 
instances could be multiplied, but these are given to show the advantage to 
them in attending a nonreservation rather than a reservation school, where 
the home associations are a perpetual bar to progress. 

The pupils won the following premiums in the industrial exposition held at 
Bismarck this fall: 

First premiums: Drawing, writing, hemstitching, darning, dressed doll, bead 
work, and pin cushion. 

Second premiums : Crocheted Jacket, crocheted slippers. 

The policy of the department is " close nonreservation boarding schools and 
build reservation day schools." The following from Mr. Peairs's report of Fort 
Berthold Reservation is a fair example of the attendance on other reservations 

Total population, 1,500. It has no boarding school. 

Total enrollment in day schools, 76. 

Average attendance in day schools, 53. 

The "attendance" is computed not so much upon presence in class work a» 
presence at the noon meal, this being the basis for school rations. 

The next is some additional data furnished by the superintendent, 
which is as follows: 

ADDITIONAL DATA. 

Supervisor Peairs makes the following report touching the Indian schools in 
this State: 



•Capacity . . . 
Enrollment 



Boarding 
schools. 



774 
1,009 



Bay 
schools. 



450 
834 
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This shows that the boarding schools last year exceeded their capacity by 
235 pupils. This year one boarding school with a capacity of 100, and a day 
school with a capacity of 30 (both in the Standing Rock Reservation), have 
• been closed. To accommodate these the schools must carry 365 more than their 
capacity next year even with this school in operation. But the Indian Ofl9ce 
forbids carrying in excess of capacity under penalty. 

The above shows, too, that the attendance upon the day schools in this State 
fell short of the capacity by 116. Distance, and in many instances poverty, 
makes attendance upon the day schools impossible, and often the free noon 
meal is the only incentive. The commissioner objects to this climate as being 
too cold to run a school, and that the pupils have been in poor health. If his 
first objection has any weight whatever, then it behooves us white people to 
elose our universities, normals, colleges, and common schools and send our 
children to Florida or southern California for their education. Again, if it is 
too cold for them in the boarding school with steam-heated brick buildings, 
woolen blankets, etc., with no distance to travel, what must it be in the day 
school (his pet), with two or three mfles to travel, and that thinly clad and 
poorly fed? 

The health of the pupils during the three years the school has been in session 
is a marvel to those who are familiar with the facts. Only one death and a 
few cases of colds, measles, and whooping cough. Dr. Fisher, the school physi- 
cian, will tell of that in a letter addressed to the commercial club. 

The next is a letter from the Commercial Club of Bismarck, dated 
December 23, 1911, as follows : 

BiSMABCK GOMMEBOIAL OLXTB, 

December 23, 1911. 
Hon. H. T. Helgeskn, 

Washington, Z). C, 

Dear Mr. Helgesen : As secretary of this organization I have been directed 
to acquaint you with reasons why the Indian school at Bismarck should not 
be discontinued. 

This school draws students from three Indian reservations, viz. Fort 
Berthold, Fort Totten, and Fort Yates. These reservations form a triangle, 
and Bismarck is almost in the center, making it a very convenient location for 
each of these reservations. 

The school itself is located within a stone throw of the Missouri River, upon 
a cliff, and about 75 feet above the high-water mark, and is protected with 
stone riprapping along the bank, put in by the Government, with separate 
appropriation. 

The water is of the very purest to be found, and investigation by the Army 
Service has shown the water from the river at this point to be very pure, 
indeed. This applies to Fort Lincoln, and is the same identical water. 

There has been some discussion as to the health of the students. I am in- 
formed by the doctor attendant that the health of the students is remarkably 
sood. 

This school being where it is, in the very country where the students were 
bom and raised and where their forefathers were born and raised, is not one 
bit different fi*om that with which they have always been acquainted. In other 
words, every student that comes here is already acclimated and in his natural 
environment of prairie, timber, water, wind, rain, summer's heat, and winter's 
cold. Such old men as Red Tomahawk and Red Fish (chief) send their chil- 
dren here when they could not be prevailed upon to send them to Carlisle — for 
the reason that they are still near home, where they can make occasional visits 
home, and also because they are not thrown into violent company. In fact, it 
is a fact which has come to my knowledge that many of the boy students 
work with the farmers in this vicinity during vacations and give satisfaction, 
and at least two of the girls have taken places in private families in this city, 
and one of them is still doing domestic work for a private family. 

This advantage, in comparison with a reservation day school, is very notice- 
able. At a reservation day school, where the students go home at night, it 
is.often the case that the old people scoff and find fault with the efforts of the 
young Indian, and this often becomes a i^erpetual bar to any progress among 
the younger generation. 

To show the success of the students here, I will state that at the North 
Dakota Industrial Exposition held at Bismarck during September, 1911, they 
carried away the following prizes: 
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Fiirst premiums: Drawing, writing, helnstitcliiiig, darning, dfesaed doll^ 
beaid work, pin cushion. 

Second premiuoM : Crochets jaelcet, crdctaet«d sHpperft 

This under competent judges and ii^ competition. 

Supervisor Pealrs dialses tlte following report touchteg tlie^ Indfafft stfhool^ 
in this State: 



Gvpinit^'... 

SBioilment 




This shows that the boarding schools last year exceeded their capacity by 
285 pupils.' This year one boarding school with a capacity of 100 and a day 
school with a capacity of 30, both in the same reserration, have been (^Medu. 
So in order to take care of these scholars thrown out of sehOol the iScMiiOls 
already established and now in operation must carry 366 moi^e tiian tiiftir ca^ 
pacity, with this school in operation. If this school is dosed, tbe^ will hare 
to take care of 60 more. (This number being the capacity of this school' 
under the requirement of 500 square feet per student.) This number .was 
fbrmerly 80. This school was opened December 1, 1908, and was at once 
filled to capacity and has never fallen below that. In fact, the Superint^id- 
ent has had to turn away and refuse admittance to more than a score on ac- 
count of being filled to capacity. The enrollment this year exceeds the 
capacity by 10. 

This school is convenient to six reservations not one of which has schools 
enough for its children. 

I have Mr. Peair's report of the Fort Berthold condition and it is a fair 
sample of the rest from which we draw here. He says: 

Total population 1,500, with no boarding school. 

Enrollment in day schools, 76. 

Average attendance, 53. 

I understand that the "attendance" is computed from presence at noon 
meal, which is the basis or ration issue for schools. The honorable coihmis- 
sioner in his reports shows that the attendance at day schools falls short of 
capacity by 116, in this State. The boarding schools are always full. He also 
objects to this location on account of its being too cold. These Indians wete* 
bom here. If it is too cold in a boarding school, with all its comforts. It 
certainly would be just as cold at the reservation day school, #lth a journey 
back and forth to school and then home again, and very often illy clad and 
poorly fed, which is not the case here. 

There has been but one death at this school since it opened. 

For these reasons and inany others? this organization respectfully protests 
strongly against discontinuing the Indian school at Bismarck, N. P. 
Very respectfully, 

A. B. Welch, Secretarff. 

I have a letter from Grov. John Burke^ dated December 22* 191 ly 
1^hi'6h ii as follows: 

State of North Dakota, 

Bxftct/TitE Office, 

Bismarck, N. Dak., December 22, 191L 
Hon. H. T. Helgesen, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir: I have just received information that the Indian school here ia 
Bismarck is to be dosed, and I am inclosing herewith copy of a letter I have 
written to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

It seems to me that it would be a great injury to the Indian children to dose 
this school at the present time and turn these children back onto the reserva- 
tions where they will be without the advantages of schools. I am writing to" 
the Oommissioner of Indian Affairs and to you solely in behalf of the Indian 
childr^i; for so far as the State or the city is concerned the school is of no 
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great advantage to either, but it is a great advantage to the Indian children 
for whom it was built and it would be a great mistake to close it. 

I wish you would bring all the pressure you can to bear in the interests of 
maintaining this school at least until these Indian reservations are organized 
and opened for settlement, at which time Indian schools can be established for 
the benefit of the children. 

Wishing you all the compliments of the season, I am, 

Yours, very truly, John Bubke. 

The copy of his letter to Commissioner Valentine is as follows ; 

State of Nobth Dakota, 

Executive OrnoE, 
Bismarck, N, Dak., December 22, 1911, 
Hon. R. G. Valentine, 

Comniiasioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sib: Information has just reached this ofllce from our Congressional 
delegation in Washington that your office is about to close the Indian school 
at Bismarck for the reasons that this climate is too cold to maintain an Indian 
school In wintertime, on account of sickness in the school, and to cut down 
expenses. I hope, before any definite action is taken, that you will take this 
matter under further consideration. 

In the first place, this climate is not too cold for the Indian ; in fact, this is 
the Indian^s home, or the home, at least, of the Sioux, Grosventre, Chippewa, 
Arikara, Crow, and Mandan Tribes ; and so long as it is the home of the Indian, 
as it must be on account of the large number of reservations in this State, the 
Indian must necessarily live in this State, and if it Is not too cold for him to 
live here it is not -too cold for him to be educated here. 

In the second place, there is no more healthful a country in the world than 
North Dakota, as you will find by looking up the statistics on this subject. 
The school here at Bismarck has been exceptionally free from sickness. It has 
now been in operation for three years, and during all of that time there has 
been but one death and scarcely any sickness outside of measles, whooping 
cough, and colds, diseases which children are always afflicted with. 

I know that it is the policy of the Government to finally turn the Indian over 
to the State, and I have no criticism to offer upon this policy, but the Govern- 
ment should not turn the Indian over until the State is ready to receive him. 
For instance, the children in the school here at Bismarck have their homes on 
Indian reservations not organized by the State and over which the State has 
no Jurisdiction. If you should close the school here at Bismarck the children 
will go back onto the reservations, where there are no schools, and, soon for- 
getting what they have learned, will drift back into the old customs and habits 
of their forefathers 

To close this school at the present time would be a backward step which I 
feel sure the administration and your office will not be in favor of. If you 
have not yet done anything definite in the matter, kindly give it further con- 
sideration ; and if you have made a definite order, I think the subject is of such 
great importance that it deserves a reconsideration by your office. 

Very truly, yours, , 

Governor, 

Now, it strikes me that it would be a very serious mistake to close 
that school. Of course, I do not know what the policy of the Indian 
Department or of this committee is, being a new member ; but, from 
my experience and from what I have learned during a quarter of a 
century's residence in North Dakota, where we have a great many 
Indians. I am satisfied that it would be a mistake to close the school. 
In the nrst place, it is peculiarly favorably located for the purposes 
for which it was built. 

The Chairman. How far is it from any reservation ? 

Mr. Helgesbn. It is about 30 miles north of the Standing Kock 
or Fort Yates Reservation and about 30 miles south of Fort Berthold. 

The Chairman. Is there a school at Fort Berthold ? 

Mr. Helgesek. No. 

30715—12 ^16 \: 
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Mr. Burke. It was burned about a year ago, was it not ? 
. Mr. Helgesen. I do not know. 

Mr. Burke. Bismarck is the capital of North Dakota? 

Mr. HELGESEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And is located in the center of the State ? 

Mr. Helgesen. It is pretty nearly in the center of the State. 

Mr. Burke. The Berthold Reservation is about 30 miles north and 
some little west? 

Mr. Helgbsen. Very little west; it is practically north, and it is 
about 30 miles to the reservation line on the south. 

Mr. Burke. Where is the Wahpeton school located with reference 
to Bismarck? 

Mr. Helgesen. The Wahpeton school is located in the extreme 
southeastern corner of the State. 

Mr. BuRKB. On the Minnesota line ? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes ; right on the Ked River. 

Mr. Burke. Are there any Indians in that vicinity ? 

Mr. Hblgesen. Not in our State ; there are some in South Dakota ; 
there used to be a reservation right south of it. And besides the 
reservation in our own State there is the Crow Reservation, the 
Blackfeet Reservation, and the Flathead Reservation, in Montana, 
with no school facilities, and this is the nearest school. And, as the 
superintendent says in this report, in the Blackfeet Reservation there 
are about 400 children without school facilities. 

The Chairman. That is in Montana? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes. This is right along the road of the Northern 
Pacific, and this would be the nearest school, if you want them 
educated. 

The Chairman. But suppose we provide facilities for day schools 
on the reservations ? 

Mr. Helgesen. They have 400 children now with no school 
facilities. 

The Chairman. Would it not be easier to provide day schools on 
the reservations than it would to pay their transportation and board 
at this nonreservation school? 

Mr. Helgesen. Well, the time may come when that may be pref- 
erable, but here you have good school accommodations and new build- 
ings that have been in use only three years, everything brand-new. 

The Chairman. I think it was a mistake to organize that school. 
^ Mr. Helgesen. Possibly; but if we are going to run boarding 
schools at all this school should be utilized ; if they are going to wipe 
out alJ boarding schools and discontinue them entirely then, of course, 
there would be no argument in favor of this school; but as long as 
the system remains as it is I see no reasonable argument against 
this school. 

The Chairman. I will call your attention to another fact in addi- 
tion to the fact that we desire to educate the Indians on the reser- 
vations, and that is that we propose, as fast as we can, to turn over 
the Indians to the States so that the States may educate jthem and 
assume the burden of taking care of the children and relieve the 
Oeneral Government by doing so. We estimate that we will decrease 
the number of students* from 25 to 40 per cent very soon and, there- 
fore, we think we can very well discontinue tne nonre^rvation 
schools first, and then afterwards let the States assume the reser- 
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nation schools in connection with the white schools. We believfe 
that by educating the white children and Indian children together 
the Indians will advance as rapidly as the white children and be 
much better for the whole State and the citizenship of the State. 

Mr. Helgesen. That may be true as a plan for the future, but here 
is a school in operation, and you have several Indian reservations 
tributary to it that are not yet organized or opened for settlement, 
and consequently you can not organize any other school system. Now, 
would it be wise to close this school before you are ready to take 
care of those children under the new system ? 

The Chairman. That is a question we are investigating. 

Mr. Helgesen. It seems to me that as long as those refeetvations 
are not opened for settlement and organised so that you can have 
State schools both for the whites and the Indians that we ought 
to continue the school we have there. 

The Chairman. Have you read the reasons given by the depart- 
ment for the discontinuance of the school ? 

Mr. Heloesun. I did not know there was such a letter at first, but 
when I heard of it I had an interview with Mr. Valentine. I asked 
him why he proposed to close the school, and he said that in the 
first place he had been instructed by the department to cut every- 
thing, as he said, down to the quiet ; and he said : " I have got to 
cut somewhere, and I have picked on this school to be one of them," 
And he said another thing which was a surprise to me. He said that 
if we had another superintendent there he would not have minded 
allowing this school to continue for the next year, but under the 
circumstances he was in favor of closing it. Well, that is one of the 
biggest surprises I have had siiice I came to Washington, that a man 
should make a statement of that kind. I asked him if he thought 
that was the proper way to get rid of a Superintendent that he did 
not want. 

Now, of course, I realise that we have got to pay some attention 
to the recommendations of the Indian Department, but if their rec- 
ommendations are to be based upon likes and dislikes, friendships, 
hatreds, and favoritism on the one side and revenge on the other, 
I do not know whether they deserve much consideration or not. 
I do not believe we should pay any attention to any recommendation 
coming from them that is not based on good reasons, and he as- 
signed no other reason to me than those two, that he had been in* 
structed by the administration to cut everything down to the quick 
and that he did not like the superintehdent of the school. Now, if 
he has not better reasons than those I do not think they should be 
given much consideration. I understood the other day that he 
would report that one reason why he wanted this school discontinued 
was that it was not so situated that they could get farm lands close 
to the buildings and he believed that they ought to have some farm- 
ing lands connected with the school. Now, I do not believe there 
i^ anything in that because the white people farm all around the 
school, and if they can I do not see why the Indians could not farmv 
Of course they would have to buy some lands to do farming, but 
they would have to do that anywhere else. 

The Chairman. Is that school fitted up as an industrial school ? 

Mr. Helgesen. I do not know, but I do not think it has been 
fitted up as an agricultural school, at least up to the present time. 
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But in case they would do that in the future no doubt they can get 
lands close to the school. The reservations that are tributary to flie 
school have not been organized or opened for settlement so that the 
State can take care of them, and if you should turn them out, it 
looks to me like a very unbusinesslike proposition. 

Mr. Febbis. This school is at the capital? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Febbis. And the capital is pretty well in the center of the 
State? 

Mr. Helgeben. It is just about in the center of the State. 

Mr. Febbis. And the other Indian school is at Wahpeton, in the 
southern part of the State? 

Mr. IlMiGESEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Febbis. And those are the only two you have? 

Mr. Helgesen. No ; there is one at Fort Totten. 

Mr. Febbis. Where is that? 

Mr. Helgesen. Well, that is in the northeast quarter of the State^ 
and it is on the Great Northern, while this is on the Northern Pa- 
cific. The two systems run through the State. 
^ Mr. Febbis. Did I imderstand that this school has been full ever 
since its completion? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes; the department has been complaining be- 
cause they had too many and that it has had to turn them away 
all the time. 

Mr. Febbis. The school was completed in 1908? 

Mr. Helgesen. It started operations in December, 1908 — ^three 
years ago last fall. 

Mr. Febbis. Seven buildings, did you say? ^ 

Mr. Helgesen. I think there are five brick buildings and two 
frame buildings, but seven buildings, anway. The buildings are 
all new, having been built three years ago. 

Mr. Febbis. What does it cost to run the sdiool as it has been run- 
nine ? 

Mr. Helgesen. Well, the appropriations that were made last year 
amounted to $22,700. 

Mr. Febbis. Was there any construction in that? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes; there was. No; I find there was not. There 
were some sidewalks that they wanted to put in,^ and they had a little 
money left that they asked the privilege of using for -that purpose, 
but I do not think permission was granted. 

Mr. Febbis. What is the bare operation expense of the school, 
independent of improvements? 

Mr. Helgesen. Well, sir, I could not tell you. 

Mr. Febbis. It would be somewhat less than that ? 

Mr. Helgesen. No ; I think that is what it is. 

Mr. Febbis. You think it would cost about $22,000 to rim it at 
fuU blast? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes. Of course, that is a matter that can be 
looked up. 

Mr. Febbis. Is the school full now ? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes ; they have 10 more than the allotted number. 

The Chatbman. What is their attendance ? 

Mr. £b:LGEfiEN. About -70, 1 think. 
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Mr. Fsbris. As between the school at Wahpeton and the school 
at Bismarck, which one would you say was the most favorably 
located? You do nbt need to answer that if you do not want to. 

Mr. Helgesen. Well, I do not know anything about the school at 
Wahpeton, as to where it draws its students fiom, but I do know 
that this one is very favorably located for the purposes for which 
it was built. 

Mr. Ferris. Is the Wahpeton school rmming at full blast? 

Mr. Heloesen. I do not know. 

Mr. Ferris. You do not know what the attendance there is? 

Mr. Helgesen. I have not looked that up. 

The Chairman. Is Fort Totten on the same road? 

Mr. Helgesen. No. 

Mr. Ferris. Did you say that the Conunissioner of Indian Affairs 
did not like the superintendent that you have there? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes. 

Mr. Ferris. That seems to me to be a very poor way of removing 
a superintendent 

Mr. Helgesen. That is what I told him. I told him there was a 
better way of getting rid of him than by closing the school. 

Mr. Burke. It is something over 200 miles from Bismarck to 
Wahpeton, where this other school is located ? 

Mr. Helgesen. About 250 miles. 

Mr. Burke. Southeast? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. And the Fort Totten School is located northeast from 
Bismarck about how many miles? 

Mr. Helgesen. I should judge something over 100 miles ; about 125 
miles or 150 miles. 

Mr. Burke. About 150 miles, I should think? 

Mr. Helgesen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Meritt, have you any statement to make in 
regard to this school? 

Mr. Meritt. In answer to the question by Mr. Ferris I would 
say that the total cost of running the school at Bismarck is $39,000 
in round numbers. The value of the plant at Bismarck is $85,000, 
in round numbers. The total value of the plant at Wahpeton is 
$135,000 and the total cost of administration there last year was 
$24,400. The enrollment at Wahpeton was 98 and the enrollment at 
Bismarck was 72. The cost per capita at Wahpeton was $221, and 
the cost per capita at Bismarck was $220. 

Mr. Ferris. Is the increase in cost of operation due to the condi- 
tion and location of the school or the extravagance of the superin- 
tendent and force that runs it ? 

Mr. Meritt. I am not able to say. 

Mr. Ferris. You do not know what the direct cause is of the enor- 
mous expense of running the Bismarck school ? 

Mr. Meritt. The small enrollment, climatic conditions, and lack 
of farming facilities would be contributing factors. 

The Chapman. Is the capacity of either of these schools such 
that they could be merged? 

Mr. Helgesen. The one at Bismarck is overcrowded now. 

The Chairman. What is the capacity of the Wahpeton school? 
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Mr. Meritt. It has a capacity of XOO and the capacity of the school 
at Bismarck is 60. 
The Chairman. And each one is full ? 
Mr. Meritt. Practically full; yes, sir. 
The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of tbe Wichitas and affiliated bands who have 
been collected on the reservations set apart for their use and QCf^^patioa to 
Oklahoma, live thousiand doUars.* 

Commissioner Valentine. I desifie tt) submit a juatifiwiaoii for 
that it^m, as follows : 

Svpport of Wichitas anc^ c^fflliated baxk^t OklahQrmL 

Fiscal year ending June 80, 1912: Amount appropriated 96,-OQO.OO 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amonnt appropriated 5,000.00 

Amount expended 2, 817. 15 

Unexpended balance 2, 1S2. 85 

■jg I, rj = 

Analysis of expenditures : 

|3mployee8 437,35 

Bepairs and improvements 57. 50 

Heat, light, and power 115- 25 

Subsistence ^ 1, 108. 27 

Dry goods, clothing, etc , 16. 35 

Hardware, implements, etc 416.27 

Medical supplies 70. 42 

Live stock ^ aOO. 00 

Forage 191.00 

Traveling expenses - - , 2. 85 

Stationery and office supplies 101. 89 

2, 817. 15 

SUPPORT OF WICHITAS, OKLAHOMA. 

Amount asked fbr, $5,000. 

The books of finance division show that there is to the credit of these Indians, 
under the title of " Proceeds of Wichita ceded lands," about $148,000. It does 
not appear that there is any authority of law at the present time l)y which sucli 
funds can be expended for the benefit of these Indians. 

There are about 1,000 Indians looked after under this appropriation. 

Mr, Burke. Mr. Commissioner, in regard to this iteaji for " sup-* 
port and civilization of the Wichitas,^' etc, I notice in your state- 
ment it appears they have $148,000 to their credit. Is there interest 
paid on that, and if so, is it paid to them, or what disposition is made 
of it? 

Commissioner Vaubntine. From my records here, Mr, Burke, there 
is apparently no interest on the Wichita fund, although it is very 
unusual to have funds in the Treasury without interest. 

Mr. Burke, Is it a trust fund ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. They were not in the Kiowa-Comanche land fund. 
They are handled separately from that, are they not? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir ; that fund is an interest-bearing 
fund, but these do not appear to be from oxir statement of income 
here. 
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The Chaibhan. The next item is : 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw fr«m ISie 
Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on depoi4t 
to the credit of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache tribes of Indians in Olda- 
homa, for the support of the agency and pay of employees maintained for their 
benefit. 

Conimissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for this 
item, as follows: 

ApachBy Kiowaj and Comanche 4 per cent fund. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : Amount authorised by the act of 
Mar. 3, 1911 $25, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount authorized by the act of Apr. 4, 1910 250, 000. 00 

Amount expended , 240, 899. 05 

Unexpended balance 9, 100. "96 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 18, 686. U 

Construction and repair of buildings 956. 34 

Heat, light, and power 378.10 

Subsistence 390.10 

Hardware, implements, etc 571.82 

Furniture and household goods 71.34 

Medical supplies 187. 09 

Live stocl? 1 875. 00 

Forage _^ 300.00 

Traveling expenses 1, 115.47 

Telephoning ^^ , 49.40 

Stationery and ofllce supplies 240. 83 

Miscellaneous 77. 45 

Per capita payment 217,000.00 

240, 899. 05 

[Memorandum.] 

BVPFOBT OF KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE TRIBES OF INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Amount a sited for, $25,000. 

$25,000 was appropriated from funds on deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States to the credit of the above-named Indians for their support during 
the fiscal year 1912, of which sum about $17,920 will be required for salaries 
and the remainder will be necessary for supplies, etc., for the benefit of the 
Indians. It appears that a similar sum will be required for the next fiscal 
year for the same purposes. The balance of this fund on deposit with the 
Treasurer on July 1, 1911, was $2,607,082.26. 

Mr. Ferris. Just a word at that point. The Indians of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Tribes felt heartbroken over the fact that 
they withdrew from their money to support the agency. That was 
never done until two years ago, I think. They always used to appro- 
priate for them just as they did for the other Indians. So insistent 
about it were they and so often did they call upon me about it while 
I was at home that I told them that when I got back to Washington 
I would take it up with the commissioner to see if they were not be- 
ing discriminated against. The day I went to the Indian Office the 
commissioner was not there, so I took it up with Mr. Abbott. Mr. 
Abbott had the matter run down, and he at least showed me that 
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they were not the only exception to the rule of having to pay the en- 
tire agency expenses out of their own money. So I do not fanow that 
I care to say, anything other than to ask the commissioner if he can 
state how universally that is true,* that the money for the salaries and 
expenses of the agency are taken out of the Indian funds. 

Commissioner Valentine. It is true, Mr. Ferris, just as univer- 
sally as we can bring it to pass. That is, as their taoney is available 
we are urging that i)olicy. 

Mr. Ferris. Notwithstanding the statement which I received from 
the office which showed a number of schools where in some instances 
it was all paid and in other instances partially paid, I see all through 
the bill appropriations that apparently are made outright for the 
payment of the agency expenses and that are not reimbursed from 
the Indian funds. 

Commissioner Valentine. In the bulk of those cases it is because 
the Indians have no fimds or other property that will become avail- 
able. 

Mr. Ferris. Should it not be uniform ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It ought to be just as uniform as possi- 
ble. 

Mr. Ferris. If you pay it for one tribe that has money, should it 
not be that way m all cases from those that have money? These 
Indians have money and are able to pay. I do not wish to take 
excejjtion to the rule of having them pay, but the thought I had was 
that it ought to be uniform. 

Mr. Burke. The policy^ of the Government is to relieve the 
Federal Treasury as mucn as possible, and at the earliest possible 
date, of the support and care of the .Indians in the United States. 
Take this tribe as an illustration. They made a treaty with the 
United States Government by which they sold and ceded certain 
lands to the Government in consideration of $1,000,000, as I remem- 
ber it. That treaty was not ratified 'for some little time, but when 
it was ratified, the Senate arbitrarily put in an amendment reserving 
three hundred and some odd thousand acres of land for the use 
of the Indians as a pasture in common — simply reserving it for 
tlieir use. 

Mr. Ferris. I remember that provision. 

Mr. Burke. The House in conference accepted that amendment, 
and the bill went through. Later the chairman of this committee 
introduced a bill for the sale of tjiat pasture, and in addition thereto 
25,000 acres that the Secretary, without any authority of law, I 
have always contended, reserved for a wood lot. 

Mr. Ferris. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Burke. The United States Government had treated with the 
Indians and had acquired title to that 25,000 acres of land, but it was 
set aside for a wood lot. The opening of the reservation meant 
to develop it, the railroads went through there, towns and cities 
sprang up, and later this 600,000 acres, or whatever the area was 

Mr. Ferris. Five hundred and five thousand 

Mr. Burke. Was sold at an average of something like $10.60 or 
$11 an acre. 

Mr. Ferris. Ten dollars and a half for 420,000 acres and $11 for 
86,000. 
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Mr. Burke. And suddenly these Indians were in possession of a 
g^eat fund, and you could not justify making gratuity appropria- 
tions to care for them or to provide for them and, therefore, we have 
taken the money for the administration from their own fund. 

In my Stat€, I put a provision in the bill in regard to the Sioux 
Indians, last year. We nad an opening of the Cheyenne and Stand- 
ing Rock Reservations, and the money is going into the Treasury 
for their benefit. You will find as we get along here that we are 
making an appropriation of $150,000 for their support, care, and 
subsistence, etc., out of their own moneys, and I am in favor of doing 
it just as fast as it can be done. There are some bands of Indians 
who have a small fund in the Treasury and some who do not have. 
In those circumstances, I think the Government ought to pay the 
cost of administration, but in cases like the one we are considering, 
there would be no justification whatever, in my judgment, for appro- 
priating money out of the Public Treasury to pay the expenses 
of that agency. Of course, the Indians find fault with it. 

Mr. Ferris. That is just what I wished to reply in regard to it. 
Mr. Burke has stated the facts about the pasture lands and the 
wood-lot lands. It is right in my immediate locality, and I am very 
familiar with it, and I think it is also true that the giving of those 
lands back to them after they had once been ceded to the Govern- 
ment was a gratuity to them, and so far as that land is concerned 
gave the proceeds to them, but it causes a lot of friction, and it is 
an explanation that an Indian does not accept very well, to say that 
his funds are used to pay the agency expenses when the funds of 
others are not. 

Now, I know that " He that has must pay," as a rule, and I think 
this is perhaps the right method, but it seems to me that where they 
do have money, and where they do have lands, and where they do 
have great estates, they ought to be treated in the same way. For 
instance, the Indians we were considering this morning, the Flathead 
Indians. They have more money than these Indians that do not pay 
their expenses. 

Commissioner Valentine. I beg your pardon. That item in there 
is made reimbursable. 

Mr. Ferris. There is no provision in this whole bill to withdraw 
summarily from their moneys and pay it. 

Commissioner Valentine. They have not any money. 

Mr. Ferris. They never will have if they keep on using their 
money. Here they are asking $400,000 before they ever get it. 

Mr. Burke. The Kiowa Indians are like the Osages. 

Mr. Ferris. They are not rich like the Osages. 

Mr. Burke. They have several million dollars. 

Mr. Ferris. They have 160 acres of land apiece and they have 
about $3,500,000 left in the Treasury. They have two funds, one 4 
per cent and one 5 per cent fund. 

Commissioner Valentine. Another example is the Chippewa In- 
dians in Minnesota. They are pursuing the same policy that Mr. 
Burke states exists in South Dakota. 

Mr. Ferris. You do not pay the agency expenses out of their fund, 
do you? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think not. I do not think we pay 
the agency expenses there. 
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Mr. Ferbis. I know that when you make appropriations to do 
specific acts which are beneficial to the Indians you are quite uniform 
in doing it, but there is not a single case in the United States, so far 
as my observation goes, if I am not mistaken about it, where they 
withdraw moneys from the Indian funds to pay the salaries of the 
superintendent and the hangers on that are there. 

Commissioner Vai4«intine. We do at Osage. 

Mr. Ferris. That might be an excejjtion. 

Commissioner Valentine. And I think we do amon^ the Chipp©^ 
was, but I will have to verify that. The six agencies in Minnesota 
are paid out of tribal funds. 

Mr. Meritt. You will find another one in South Dakota. 

Mr. Ferris. How many agencies are there in the United States ? 

Commissioner VaicBNtinb. About 160 altogether. 

Mr. Ferris. Of those 160, how many are paid for by the tribal 
funds and how many by direct appropriations? 

Commissioner Valentine. Of course, the great bulk of them are 
paid for by direct appropriations, and a vejry small number are at 
present paid for out of tribal funds. This is a new policy that has 
only been in vogue for a couple of years and we are seeking to make 
it uniform, and we are extending it just as rapidly as we can do go 
f aii4y to all other tribes. 

Mr. Burke. Take the Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, and 
they practically have no funds and no lands of any value, have they ? 

Commissioner Vaubntinb. Not yet. There have been very few of 
them allotted. There, of course, they are appropriated for. 

Mr. Ferris. Would you say that 10 per cent of them paid their 
own expenses, the salarv of the superintendent and the officers of the 
agency — 10 per cent or the 160? 

Commissioner Valentine. If you were to rate it by bulk as well 
as by number, I would say that would probably be a very safe esti^ 
mate. 

Mr. Ferris. And would you say that more than 10 per cent of 
them had funds with which to pay that? 

Commissioner Val.entine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And would you say that 75 per cent of them had trust 
funds from which it could be paid if it were thought best — ^just 
roughly estimating it, of course* 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that would be putting it pretty 
high. 

Mr. Ferris. What would be your estimate? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should say that we might within the 
next few years extend this principle of self-support to 50 per cent of 
the agencies of the United States — for instance, on all the reserva- 
tions where we have timber, and that exists on a very large per- 
centage of the reservations, under the law which Congress benefi- 
cently passed last year, we are now enabled to use those funds for 
agency purposes, administrative purposes, and beneficial purposes 
generally. And on all those reservations, not only as to the agency 
but as to every other matter, schools and everything else, those reser- 
vations should become absolutely self-supporting, and not draw a 
cent from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Ferris. Let me ask the commissioner I— I am very much in 
earnest about it, too — I wish you would state just what your policy 
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is, and what it will be, with reference to withdrawing the tribal 
funds for the purpose of paying the agency expenses ? 

Commissioner Valentine. My own view as to the tribal funds 
now in the Treasury of the United States is that after making just 
allowances for the use of those funds for these very administrative 
purposes of which we have been speaking, and to retain enough to 
pay any outstanding claims tha4i there jnay be against the tribe, 
the balpjice of tlxe fuxid should then be segregated to the credit of the 
individu^i Indiana— be withdrawn from the Treasury and deposited 
in bfltnks throughout the couotry. 

Mr. Ferris. Of course, I am delighted with that phase of it, only 
that does tiot quite get at the puj^pose that I am trying to get at. 
Mj question was more particularly, what is your policy, and what 
will it be, with reference to having Indian moneys withdrawn and 
paid for agency expenses, salaries of superintendents, and the other 
attaches? 

Commissioner Valentine, My policy has been — we felt that we 
could not do it all at onoe, but it has been already to take the bigger 
instances in the bill and aee that that was done, and in he future 
to go through the bill item by item and extend the policy to every 
single place where there are sufficient funds to justify their use for 

thie purpose. 

Mr. BuEKE. And without violating treaty obligations? 

Commissioner Valentine. I was going to put in that proviso, pro- 
-vided we did not go contrair to treaty obligations, and provided 
we could get swtiment enough to tackling some of the places where 
there is a good deal of opposition to it. For example, we made a 
little beginning a year or so ago in connection with the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. 

Mr. Ferris. All of their expenses have for some time been paid out 
of their funds. 

Commissioner Valentjni^ I have no hesitancy personally in going 
on record* as saying that I think that is a great mistake. 

Mr. Burke. Is not that aii obligation ? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is a question. 

Mr. Burke. It is an unwise obligation, but, nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment is obligated. 

Mr. Ferris, I think that, too ; but I had not intended to enter into 
that now. In your estimates in this biU you have not quite hewed to 
the line on that policy, have you, Mr. Commissioner? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think we have hewed to it in respect 
to the bigger funds. I do not know of any estimate in this bill where 
we have not appropriated for agency purposes when the Indians 
had large funds that could be used. If we have such items, I should 
like to change them along the line suggested. 

Mr. Ferris. What about the Flatheads in Montana? It was sug- 

tested here in the hearing this morning that thev hud more than 
5,000,000. ^ 
Commissioner Valentine. That probably is not yet in cash form. 
If you would have $40,000 and make it reimbursable until you have 
cash funds, you have got to work on the reimbursable ba^is, but after 
that you can work on the tribal basis. 

The Chairman. They have no trust funds in the Treasury at the 
present time? 
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Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. In other words, such a provision as we are proposing 
to pass here would be of no avail, so far as that reservation was con- 
cerned? 

Commissioner Valentine. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Ferris. It is not presumed that they will, if we keep on ex- 
pending their money for irrigation purposes years before it is paid in. 

Commissioner Valentine. That is a fair question for consider- 
ation, but I do feel with such a change as that, where they have such 
large funds, administrative purposes should have a show as well as 
irrigation. 

Mr. Ferris. I have not attempted to go through the bill and sort 
out the cases in which it has happened. It seems to me from a casual 
observation of the bill that it is an exception to the rule, instead of a 
general rule, that agency funds have oeen used for that purpose. 
However, I am going to content myself with the statement that it 
is the policy of the Indian Office, wherever the Indians are able to 
do so, and have trust funds on hand, and where it is not against the 
treaty obligations, to pay it out of their funds. I think it is a wise 
one if it is made uniform, and a very unwise one if it is not made 
uniform. 

Mr. Burke. I supplement what you said with the statement that 
it ought to be the policy of Congress also. There is not any question 
about it. 

Commissioner Valentine. I should say that wherever there is one 
of these gratuity appropriations, and wherever there is any money 
in the future in sight, we ought to add the word " reimbursable.'' 

Mr. Burke. Like the Flathead Agency ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. I do not know what the obligation would be. I should 
have to examine the treaty. 

Mr. Ferris. I want to make a statement in regard to the hospital 
matter. For three years, as a Representative in Congress, living in 
what might be called the heart or the Kiowa Agency, consisting of 
4:,000 Indians, I have observed the necessity of having a hospital for 
treating the Indians who are troubled with trachoma. My views, I 
think, have been shared by the Indian Office and by the agencies, 
and the matter has become so acute within the last year or two I want 
to call your attention to a matter here that I think would be of 
interest at this time. Here is a statement made by Dr. W. H. Har- 
rison, a physician of the Interior Department, made in March, 1911, 
covering all the schools of the agency. The total number of boys 
examined at the Fort Sill School was 92, 23 of whom had trachoma, 
19 ophthalmia, and the percentage of those diseased was 45 ; 42 were 
under treatment. The total number of girls examined was 80, 23 of 
whom had trachoma, 30 ophthalmia, and 66 per cent were diseased; 
53 were under treatment. The total number examined at the Fort 
Sill School was 172, 46 of whom had trachoma, 49 ophthalmia, and 
55 per cent were diseased ; 95 were under treatment. 

At the Eiverside School the total number of boys examined was 
66, 56 of .whom had trachoma, 21 had ophthalmia, and 84 per cent 
were diseased ; 56 were under treatment. There were 85 girls exam- 
ined, 56 of whom had trachoma, 28 ophthalmia, and 66 per cent were 
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diseased; 56 were under treatment. The total number examined at 
Riverside was 151^ 112 of whom had trachoma, 49 ophthalmia, and 
76 per cent were diseased ; 112 were under treatment. 

At the St. Patrick's Catholic Indian School there were 36 boys 
examined, 21 of whom had trachoma, 10 ophthalmia, 58 per cent were 
diseased, 21 were under treatment. There were 52 gins examined, 
of whom 39 had trachoma, 15 ophthalmia, and 75 per cent were 
diseased; 39 were under treatment. The total number of pupils 
examined at the St. Patrick's School was 88, 60 of whom had 
trachoma, 25 ophthalmia, and 66 per cent were diseased; 60 were 
under treatment. 

At the Rainy Mountain School the number of boys examined was 
69, 59 of whom had trachoma, 21 ophthalmia, 85 per cent were dis- 
eased; 59 were under treatment There were 72 girls examined, 61 
of whom had trachoma, 18 ophthalmia, and 85 per cent were dis- 
eased; 61 were under treatment. The total number examined at 
Rainy Mountain School was 141, 120 of whom had trachoma, 3^ 
ophthalmia, 85 per cent were diseased ; 120 were under treatment. 

I have here a telegram from a number of physicians asking that 
something be done. It is as follows : 

Lawton, Okla., December 15, 1911. 
Hon. Scott Febbis, M. C, 

Washington, D. 0,: 

We the physicians of Lawton, Okla., and members in good standing of 
Ck>manehe County Medical Society, having had some hospital experience with 
Indians *of this vicinity and knowhig they are in great need of hospital atten- 
tion and will be greatly benefited by same, urge that you spare no effort to 
secure the passage of the Stecker Hospital bill. 
Very respectfully, 

E. Bbent Mitchell, M. D. James L. Lewis, M. D. 

H. A. Angus, M. D. F. W. Hammond, M. D. 

B..S. GocH, M. D. C. S. Meredith, M. D. 

L. T. GoCH, M. D. B. S. Dunlap, M. D. 

P. G. DXTLAP, M. D. C. H. Hues, M. D. 

Jackson Broshears, M. D. • Louis A. Milne, M. D. 

W. N. Hitch, M. D. D. A. Myers, M. D., Secretary. 
E. D. Meeker, M. D. 

I have a letter from the agent, which is a very long one, to the 
effect that they will not admit them to the regular hospitals; they 
are backward in civilization. The letter shows, further, that there 
is no place suitable or appropriate where the Indian women giving 
birth to children may be given attention, and stating that he has been 
called in the night and at other times to grant some kind of relief, 
and he has found them in tents where there was running water under 
them ; and at times, when they have no money, the physician will not 
go unless the agent will personally stand for it, and it has become so 
acute at times he has had to pay the physician out of. his own pocket. 
These Indians have a large amount oi money in trust funds and they 
are pretty well to do, and I am very anxious that this subcommittee 
permit me to offer, and that it adopt, an amendment which will pro- 
vide, out of their own funds — I do not ask that it come from the 
Federal Treasury — to erect a hospital there on some of their vacant 
land, where there can be a place where they can come and be treated 
and examined, and where this disease can be cured. 

During the summer months, while I am at home, they hang around 
my oflSoe and house. They come up to the house and I do not want 
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to mistreat them. When they come into the house their eyes are all 
stuck together with trachoma. I do not think their financial condi- 
tion warrants that treatment, and I think the commissioner will join 
with me in sayinff it would be money well spent. 

Mr. Burke. The figures that you gave show the number of chil- 
dren afflicted at numerous schools? 

Mr. Ferris. They are all in this agency. 

Commissioner Valentine. You were probably misled by the name 
of the Riverside School. 

The Chairman. What is the largest school? 

Mr. Ferris. The Fort Sill School. 

The Chairman. Is tha^ near the center of the reservution? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much land is used for school purposes? 

Mr. Ferris. I think about two or three sections are reserved there. 

The Chairman. Would there be any of that suitable for erecting 
a hospital, such as you mentioned ? 

Mr. Ferris. I think there would be plenty of sites. 

The Chairman. On that school reservation ? 

Mr. Ferris. In that locality. There is water there, ahd shade 
for them, and it is immediately adjoining the school. 

The Chairman. About how many children are there in that 
school? 

Mr. Ferris. I can not answer definitely. There are 4,000 tndians 
in the agency ; I do not know what the school population is. About 
171 is the average attendance. 

The Chairman. About how many of those are diseased, about 66 
per cent? 

Mr. Ferris. The best information I have is from this Government 
physician, who visits the schools, and who filed this report, and he 
says that the percentage runs from 55 to 85 ; 55 is the lowest and 85 
the highest. That does not include the old Indians that are walking 
around the streets with their eyes sticking together. 

The Chairman. Have you had an estimate made of the cost of 
that? 

Mr. Ferris. I have not, Mr. Chairman. I am willing to leave that 
up to the commissioner* 

The Chairman. What would be the attitude of the Indians? 

Mr. Ferris. There is one wing of them opposed to it. They think 
that if there is a hospital erected where they can be treated that it 
will do away with the use of their Indian medicine. There is one 
wing in favor of it. 

The Chairman. How much money have they to their credit now ? 

Mr. Ferris. Over two millions, I think. They have an immense 
sum to be paid in for sales on five-year installments. 

The Chairman. If this institution is established, you expect to 
maintain it out of their funds? 

Mr. Ferris. I do not see any reason why not. I do not think they 
ought to walk around with their eyes shut tight in disease. The 
white hospitals will not take them. 

The Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, would you be willing to give 
your approval for the building of a hospital at this school? 

Commissioner Valentine. Personally, I am most decidedly iii 
favor of it. 
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The Chairman. Would you be willing to add that to the estimates 
you have made in your recommendations ? 

Commissioner Valbntine. I do not know that officially it Would 
be proper for me to make that, because they have to ask through 
the S^caretaity, but as this involves an expenditure out of the tribal 
fund, it is a mattei* of departmental policy, and I think Mr. Ferris 
introduced a bill in this cotmection, which we were asked to report 
Oft, aiid we have made our report to the Interior Department. 

The Chairman. How long would it take you to get an answer 
from that? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is now over there. 

Mr. FERRid. The import ha^ been drawn ? 

Cdminiggioiier TAg&EiffaiNfi, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Can j^ou give us any estimate as to how much money 
ought to be appropriated to erect such a building as would be suit- 
Able for this purpose, and sufficiently large to accommodate the 
number of patietits that would have to be treated there ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; the superintendeAt has made some 
^ii{timat6d. 

Mr. Ferris. He has written the Commissioner a letter, of which 
I have been given a copy. In that letter he says : 

There are under my supervision 4,081 Indians, and as far as ordinary busi- 
ness matters between man and man are concerned, 95 per cent of these 
people are noncompetent and requltfe governmental supervision. They are 
scattered tlu^oughout 108 tdwnsbips, or over an area 70 by 90 miles in extent; 
which makes it Impossible to properly care for them from a medical stand- 
point, as it is a physical impossibility for the agency physician to cover 60 
large a territory and keep in proper touch with his patients. T^rachoma, tuber- 
cttlbsis; varicltis otMr aliased, and the ufiuai ^er cent of painful accidents 
prevail amotg them« When within reach of an agency physician they ($all 
on him for treatment if the medicine man or woman does not get the patient 
first. If they have individual funds, the nearest practicing physician is called, 
and, in the case of necessary operations a transfer is frequently made to a 
hospital In one of the neighboring cities. These cases are expensive, and the 
Indians eao not afford the financial drain on their limited resources. 

The death rate among children is large, as there is no proper place provided 
where they can be treated under trained supervision; the physician's efforts 
invariably fall because his directions are not followed, and dieting is not 
liUderstood by the Indians generally. 

The establishment and maintenance of an Indian hospital is a necessity 
and should no longer be delayed. Once in operation it will prove a great 
blessing to these people and will be fully appreciated by them. It will provide 
a place where their own language Is spoken, enabling them to explain intelli- 
gently their sufferings and bring them all the relief that science can command, 
free of cost. 

This institution could be made self-supporting. The reserved agency lands 
herein recommended for sale can well be spared for this purpose, and I know 
of no better putpoBe to which the ];H'oceeds of such a sale could be applied. 

He is going on the theory that we are going to sell these lands and 
take a part of the proceeds for that purpose, and that is on the line 
of my bill. He goes on to say : 

Excepting three tours of duty in the military service covering less than five 
years, I have continuously served among these people since 1888. Five years 
of this time I lived with 75 of the Indians in the same barracks when the War 
Department was experimenting with the Indian soldiers; consequently I know 
them well, and I also know their wants. In making this recommendation I feel 
assured that If all who read this communication could see the conditions as I 
must see them, there would be no hesitancy on their part In assisting me to 
obtain this hospital and home for aged Indians. 
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Mr. Burke. Does he give any figures ? 

Mr. Ferris. Here is a list of lands. 

Mr. Burke. Does he estimate what the lands would bring? 

Mr. Ferris. He gives the amount of acreage. 

Mr. Burke. What I want to get at is to fiAd out how much money 
would be necessary to erect and equip the institution. 

Mr. Ferris. I am willing to leave that to the Commissioner. 

Mr. Burke. You have 4,000 people, and you would have an at- 
tendance of 65 per cent, and you would have a lot of people there all 
the time. 

Mr. Ferris. I do not anticipate they will be there all the time. 
They ought to have some place to whidi they can go and take their 
children when their eyes are sticking together and they can not see. 
There ought to be some place where they can go. 

The Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, would it be practicable — sup- 
pose we expend $20,000, or $10,000, or some specific amount, and 
complete one part of the hospital first. We have an asylum of that 
kind in Texas, and it works splendidly. 

Mr. Burke. In having a hospital, you have to have it divided up 
to some extent, to separate the different diseases. 

Commissioner Vausntine. I should say, Mr. Chairman, that as 
these Indians have $4,000,000 tribal funds 

Mr. Burke. Have they got that? 

The Chairman. There are two different funds. 

Commissioner Vaosntine. There is one fund of $1,560,000, and 
there is another fund of $1,400,000. I should think, under those cir- 
cumstances, knowing the deplorable condition of the Indians as to 
health, and the sentiment of the element of the tribe who are un- 
selfish, it would give an opportunity to start on some such basis as you 
suggested, Mr. Chairman, by authorizing the department to expend, 
we will say, not to exceed $40,000 in the construction and equipment 
of hospital facilities, with a lying-in hospital for the treatment of 
such cases, and in another year we might be able to perfect a plan 
that would provide for the needs of the Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Will you prepare an amendment to cover that? 

Mr. Burke. Children who are admitted to Indian schools are given 
fl physical examination, are thej not, before they are admitted? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Is it the custom to admit children found to be afflicted 
with tuberculosis and other diseases? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. The studies with r^ard to 
tuberculosis have been carried on for some time. Trachoma is a com- 
paratively new thing. 

Mr. Burke. It is not the policy to take any of the persons so 
afflicted? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For support and civilization of the Arapahoes and Cheyennes who have been 
collected on the reeervations set apart for their use and occupation in Okla- 
homa, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for 
that item as follows : 
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# 

Support of Cheyennes and Arapahoea, Oklahoma, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $35, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated 35, 000. 00 

Amount expended 32, 996. 40 

Unexpended balance 2, 003. 60 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 29, 361. 10 

Repairs and improvements 247. 11 

Heat, light, and power 624. 78 

Subsistence .' 905. 22 

Hardware, implements, etc 603.80 

Furniture and household goods. 108.40 

Medical supplies 327. 69 

Forage 110. 00 

Traveling expenses. 91. 72 

Stationery and office supplies 554. 66 

Rent 59. 00 

Miscellaneous 2. 92 



32, 996. 40 

SUPPORT OF CHEYENNE AND ABAPAHOEB, OKLAHOMA. 

Amount asked for, $35,000. 

Funds for the administration of four superintendencies are provided for out 
of this appropriation. $26,300 is used for the payment of the salaries of the 
necessary clerks, and the remainder to purchase subsistence for the Indians 
and furnish them with agricultural implements, provide heat and light for the 
agency buildings, etc. 

It appears that these Indians have in excess of $825,000 to their credit, which 
fund should be used in part to support the Indians. If practicable, an iteni 
should be inserted in the bill granting the Secretary of the Interior authority 
to expend not exceeding $35,000 for the benefit of the Indians. The interest 
on this fund should be sufficient to provide t)iis amount. 

The four superintendencies above referred to are: 

• No. of 

Indians. 

Cantonment : ^-— . 756 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe 1, 253 

Bed Moon 161 

Seger _ ^^: 57(1 

2, 746 

_ • * 

Mr. Ferbis. Just a word riffht there. Here is an instance wher^ 
they have funds to their credit. According to your statement on 
page 260 of the justification, the Arapahoes and Cheyennes have 
$825,000 to their credit, and you have not applied the same rule that 
you applied to the Kiowas and Comanches. 

Mr. Burke. He may suggest it. It is for us to apply it. 

Mr. Ferris. Is there a treaty obligation there? 

Mr. Burke, The Indian Omce can not legislate. They can only 
suggest. 

Mr. Ferris. I am perfectly willing to go through this bill froni 
beginning to end and apply the axe to all of them. 

Mr. Burke. I say they have suggested it. That is all they can do. 

Mr. Ferris. Are you willing to go back through the bill? 

30715—12 ^17 
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Mr. Burke. I am in favor of it. I have been fighting for it all 
the time. They say we have done it, and here comes another case 
where it appears that we have not done it. 

Mr. Ferris. The commissioner replies that he thinks it is a fair 
estimate that not more than 10 per cent of them have been made 
to pay it where they have money, and he thinks more than 50 per 
cent have money with which to pay it. 

Commissioner Valentine. No ; I say 50 per cent will have means 
in the future by which they can make themselves self-supporting. It 
is possible they have funds to some extent now. Here is a specific 
ease. Why not amend this in line with that suggestion? 

Mr. Ferris. I am in favor of amending that, but I am in favor of 
requesting you at the same time to furnish us, from the beginning of 
this bill to the end, the exact amount that every tribe of Indians has 
in the Treasury, so that we, in turn, may do this. 

Mr. Meritp. House Document No. 208, Sixty-second Congress, 
scK^ond session, contains full information regarding this matter. 

The next item is: 

For support and eivillzation of the Kansas Indians, Oklahoma, including 
agricultural assistance and pay of employees, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Vamjntine. I desire to submit a justification to this 
item, as follows: 

Support of Kansas Indians, Oklahoma, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $1, 500 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated 1, 50Q 

Amount expended--^ '. 1, 500 

Analysis of ^cpenditures : 

Employees 1, 500 

SX7PP0BT 6f KANSAS INDIANS. 

Amount asked for, $1,500. • 

The entire amount asked for is used to pay the salaries of the clerical help 

necessary to properly administer the affairs of these Indians at the Kaw- 

Agency. 
It appears from the books of the finance division that these Indians have over 

$149,000 to their credit. 

, The Chairman. Here is a case where they make a suggestion, and 
it rests with the committee to do it or not. They state the amount. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think this money should be paid out 
of the Kansas Indians' fund. 

Mr. Ferris. You think it should be? 

Commissioner Valentinj!:. Unless we have some treaty obligation 
against it. 

Mr. Burke. You say the department should only suggest. That 
is all. It comes to the attention of the committee. 

Commissioner Valentine. I make the same suggestion in con- 
nection with the Kansas funds provided we find no treaty against it. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For support and civUization of the Kickapoo Indians in Oklahoma, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for that 
item, as follows: 
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Support of KickapooSf Oklahoma. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $2, 000. 00 



Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 2, 000. 00 

Amount expended 1, 942. 44 

Unexpended balance 57. 56 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 1, 897. 44 

Hardware 45. 00 

1, 942. 44 

SUPPORT OF KICKAPOOS, OKLAHOMA. 

Amount asked for, $2,000. 

The entire amount is used for the payment of the salaries of clerical help 
used to administer the affairs of these Indians at the Shawnee Agency. 

Commissioner Valentinb. The Kickapoo Indians have an interest 
of only $361.84 a year, and so we can not do it there. 
Mr. BuRKB. Certainly. 
The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of the Ponca Indians, including pay of employees, 
nine thousand dollars. 

Commissi(Mier Valentine. I have a justification to submit for this 
item, as follows : 

Support of Poncas, Oklahoma, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $8, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 8, 000. 00 

Amount expended 7, 920.96 

Unexpended balance 79. 04 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 5, 534. 30 

Heat, light, and power 146.25 

Hardware, implements, etc 582. 83 

Furniture and household goods 263.16 

Live stock 800. 00 

Forage 351. 35 

Stationery and office supplies 226. 72 

Miscellaneous--: : 16.35 

7, 920. 96 

Support of Poncas, Oklahoma, $900. 

The superintendent of the Ponca Agency has under his jurisdiction over 600 
Indians. The clerk hire takes nearly $5,500 of the amount heretofore appro- 
priated, leaving but a small sum for the needs of the Indians, such as subsist- 
ence, forage, medical Supplies, etc. The $1,000 increase in the estimate is due 
to the fact that oil has been found on the reservation, and additional clerk hire 
will be necessary to properly look after this interest. 

Commissioner Valentine. I might make this suggestion in con- 
nection with the Ponca Indians, that they have interest funds to the 
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amount of $3,500. We are now appropriating a gratuity of $9,000, 
and if there is no treaty obligation m the way, and no other cx)ii.trol- 
ling reason, T think we might initiate the policy of paying a part of 
this gratuity, where we can not pay it all, out of the tribal funds. 

The Chairman. Would it be in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; Congress might decide, after re- 
ceiving this memorandum, to have, say, $2,000 out of this amount 
paid out of the interest fund. In that way we would be installing 
the system. 

The Chairman. Then we will pass this item. 

The next item is : 

For support and education of five hundred Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Chilocco, Oklahoma, and for pay of superintendent, eighty-five thousand ^ve 
hundred dollars ; for general repairs and improvements, seven thousand dollars ; 
in all, ninety-three thousand dollars : Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to sell any surplus lands set aside or reserved at this or 
any other Indian school for school purposes and no longer needed for tiiat pur- 
pose, or lease any school lands for farming, mineral, or other purposes, in the 
discretion of the Secn-etary of the Interior, under such terms, conditions, and 
regulations as he may prescribe, and invest the proceeds in Indian school build- 
ings or repairs of Indian school buildings or plants, or for the maintenance of 
said schools as the needs of the service may require: Provided further, That 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior the surface of said lands may 
be sold separate and apart from any minerals that may be found thereunder: 
Provided fy^rther. That the Secretary of the Interior shaU report to the Congress 
at its next session any action hereunder 

Commissioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
this item, as follows: 

Indi(m school, ChUocco, Okla, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : Amount appropriated.- $90, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 90, 000. 00 

Amount expended 88, 955. 71 

Unexpended balance 1, 044. 29 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 35, 486. 31 

Repairs and improvements 1,789.50 

Heat, light, and power 12, 734. 24 

Subsistence 17, 651. 99 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 12,882.05 

Hardware, implements, etc 5, 092. 56 

Furniture and household goods 1 1,600.68 

Schoolroom supplies 390. 7S> 

Medical supplies 284. 80 

Forage 648. 73 

Traveling expenses 29. 09 

TtelephODing 50. 00 

Stationery and office supplies 243. 56 

Miscellaneous 71. 41 

88, 956. 71 

Support, education, etc.: 85, 500. 00 

Repairs and improvements 7, 500. 00 

Total 93, 000. 00 
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Total value of school plant - $695, 890. 00 

Total salaries ^ 40, 480. 00 

Number of employees 56 

Capacity of school 500 

Enrollment 491 

Average attendance 442 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc $83,500.00 

General repairs and improvements 6,500.00 

Total 90, 000. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: _ 

Administration 2, 750700 

Operation 83, 991. 75 

Plant 2, 213. 96 

Total 88, 955. 71 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 
and new construction 176. 66 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 83, 500. 00 

Repairs and improvements 6,500.00 

Total 90, 000. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 94, 550. 00 

Urgent needs 7, 500. 00 

. Total 102, 050. 00 

Certain of the salaries paid at the Chllooco Indian School are small, and It 
is deemed necessary to increase them, for which $2,000 additional is estimated 
for 1913. 

Repairs and improvements are needed to an extent somewhat greater than 
is shown by the figures given above, for which $1,000 additional has been con- 
sidered a moderate estimate for the purpose. 

SALE OF SUBFLUS SCHOOL LAND AND DISPOSITION OF THE PROCEEDS. 

This provision is desired in order that surplus school land not needed for 
school purposes may be sold by the Secretary of the Interior and the proceeds 
applied for the benefit of the school, thus relieving the United States from 
the necessity of providing the money by specific appropriation, and effecting 
a considerable economy. 

At the present time there is occasion for the application of such provision 
at three Indians schools, viz, Chilocco, Okla. ; Red Moon, Okla. ; Vermillion 
Lake, Wis. 

At Chilocco the total acreage of the school reserve is 8,579.81 acres. The 
school farm is too large for the successful teaching of agriculture, and a much 
less acreage will meet all requirements. If a portion of tliis land be sold 
the remainder will be entirely adequate for all farming operations which can 
be successfully conducted. 

The Red Moon School reserve contains 1,280 acres. During the early part 
of the fiscal year 1911 this school was changed from a boarding school to a day 
school. Thereafter the maintenance of the school farm was no longer re- 
quired in connection with the day-school work, but the school can be benefited 
by the sale of a major part of the land and the application of the proeceds for 
the benefit of the school and its plant. 

The Vermillion Lake School reserve contains 1,080 acres. Conditions similar 
to those at Chilocco may render it advisable to dispose of surplus school land 
not required for use in connection with the school work, and this provision will 
liable the department to dispose of the land and use the proceeds for the 
benefit of the school. 
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The Chairman. This provision would be new legislation, would 
it not, and subject to a point of order? 

Commissioner Valentine. It does seem a pity for the Government 
to go on appropriating out of the general funds of the Treasury 
$90,000 a year or more when this large amount of land could be made 
available. 

The Chairman. Is it being utilized at the present time ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Only in a very crude way. Some of it 
is out under lease. 

The Chairman. Have you any statement to submit of the amount 
of income derived from these lands? 

Commissioner Valentine. We have no figures of the present in- 
come from that land, but I will get that for you. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Valentine, has this Chilocco School, during the 
last year, been doing good work, and has the attendance been good? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have no records before me further 
than are given in this statement. The average attendance, as you 
will see, is nearly 60 lower than the capacity of the school. 

Mr. Burke. We cut the appropriation last year from $75,000 down 
to $50,000. What I wish to ask you is whether or not it could be 
further reduced without injury to the efficiency of the service? 

Commissioner Valentine. 1 think not. 

Mr. Burke. You think it can be maintained ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it can be maintained and de- 
cidedly improved and the per capita cost lowered on the present 
basis. 

Mr. Burke. There are about 13 sections of land, as I recall, in con- 
nection with this school. 

Commissioner Valentine. Something like that. 

Mr. Burke. That land belongs to the United States, does it not? 

Commissioner Valentine, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For fulflUing treaties with Pawnees, Oklahoma : For perpetual annuity, to be 
paid in cash to the Pawnees (article three, agreement of November twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and ninety-two), thirty thousand dollars; for support 
of two manual-labor schools (article three, treaty of September twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven), ten thousand dollars; for pay of one farmer, 
two blacksmiths, one miller, one engineer and apprentices, and two teachers 
(article four, same treaty), five thousand four hundred dollars; for purchase 
of iron and steel and other necessaries for the shops (article four, same treaty), 
five hundred dollars; for pay of physician and purchase of medicines, one 
thousand two hundred dollars ; in all, forty-seven thousand one hundred dollara 

Mr. Valentine. I should like to submit a justification for that 
item, as follows: 

Support of Pawnees: Schools, Oklahoma, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $10, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 10,000. 00 

Amount expended 9, 683. 39 

Unexpended balance 316. 61 

r 
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Analysis of exi)enditures : 

Employees $131. 00 

Repairs and Improvements 79. 60 

Heat, light, and power 1,054.76 

Subsistence 3, 685. 90 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 2, 601. 66 

Hardware, implements, etc 593. 32 

Furniture and household goods 558.36 

School-room supplies 148. 35 

Medical supplies 104. 23 

. Forage 491. 17 

Telephoning 36. 00 

Stationery and office supplies 104.31 

Seed ._ 86. 75 

Miscellaneous 7.98 

9, 683. 39 
Support of Patvnees: Employ eea^ etCj Oklahoma. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $6, 600. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 6, GOO. 00 

Amount expended ^ 6, 515. 44 

Unexpended balance 84.56 

• _ 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 6, 373. 83 

Medical supplies 141. 61 

6, 515. 44 
Supplies of Pawnees: Iron, steel, etc, Oklahoma, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $500. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 500. 00 

Amount expended , 93. 97 

Unexpended balance 406.03 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Hardware r 47.32 

Furniture and household goods '. 46. 65 

93.97 

Fulfilling treaties with Pawnees, Oklahoma, 1913. 

Appropriation, 1911 47, 100. 00 

Appropriation, 1912 ___" 47, 100. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated 47, 100. 00 

Amount expended 45, 674. 45 

Unexpended balance 1, 425. 55 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees school and agency 6, 515. 14 

Annuities : 29, 475. 92 

Supplies for subsistence of school 9,683.39 

45, 674. 45 
Ninety pupils to be provided for. 
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FulflUing treaties with Pawnees, Oklahoma. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated 130,00000 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Unexpended balance from previous appropriations 6,084.42 

Amount appropriated 30, 000. 00 

36,084.42 
Amount expended 29, 475. 92 

Unexpended balance 6, 608. 50 

■ — • ■ ■ 

Analysis of expenditures, per capita payments 29, 475. 92 

Commissioner Valentine. I should like to call your attention to 
the fact that under general authority or direction given by Congress 
we have negotiated with these, as with other Indians having per- 
manent annuities. They want to capitalize this fund, but it will 
require over $800,000 to do it. 

The Chairman. You make no recommendation of that kind at this 
time, do you ? 

Conmiissioner Vamsntinb. No; because we felt that other increases 
in the bill were very much greater in importance than this, although 
it is important, and I think it should be kept in mind, that until the 
capital sum is deposited in the Treasury we can not handle the 
money as it should be handled. 

Mr. Burke. Are the Indians willing to capitalize it on a basis of 
6 per cent? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BxTRKE. Has a treaty agreement been entered into with them 
to that effect? 

Commissioner Vaubntine. Negotiations, as we call them^ have 
been conducted with them, and they have agreed to a capitalization 
on that basis. We had it in the bill last year. 

Mr. Burke. That is, authorizing it? 

Commisisoner Valbntinb. Yes ; but it was stricken out. 

Mr. Burke. It is much better to pay $800,000 and get through with 
it than to keep on paying forty-odd thousand dollars annually. 

Mr. Ferris. Those are the perpetual treaties, are they? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We can not use the money to capitalize them. 

Mr. Burke. I do not know whether you could or not. I doubi 
that. Here is an absolute obligation we owe these Indians. We 
could appropriate money in lieu of it and give them the money, but 
we have not any right to use it. 

Commissioner Valentine. Not without their consent. 

Mr. Burke. No. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support of Quapaws, Oklahoma: For education (article three, treaty 
of May thirteenth, eighteen hundred and thirty-three), one thousand dollars; 
for blacksmith and assistants, and tools, iron, and steel for blacksmith ^op 
(same article and treaty), five hundred dollars; in all, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars: Provided, That the President of the United States shall certifjr 
the same to be for the best Interests of the Indians. 

Commissioner Vaojntine. I wish to submit a justification for that 
item. 
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Support of Quapaws: Education, OklaJioma. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : Amount appropriated $1, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Ajnount appropriated 1, 000. 00 

Ajnount expended 972. 00 

Unexpended balance 28. 00 

Analysis of expenditures : Care and maintenance of pupils at mission 

school 972.00 

Support of Quapa/ivs: Employees, etc,, Oklahoma. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $500.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 500. 00 

Amount exijended . 500. 00 

Analysis of expenditures, employees 500. 00 

Support of Quapaws, Oklahoma : Amount asked for, $1,500. 

This amount is asked for in order to fulfill the obligation imposed ui^on the 
Government by the treaty of May 13, 1833. The money has been expended in 
accordance with the terms of article 3 of that treaty. 

The Chairman. We now come to the Five Civilized Tribes : " For 
expense of administration of the Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, 
and the compensation of employees, $174,000." A decrease of $1,000. 

Commissioner Valentine. I submit in justification, Mr. Chair- 
man, the following information : 

Administration of affairs of Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $175,000.00 

Also $30,000 in 1912 act, reimbursable, to cover expenses of 
sale of unallotted land. 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, unexpended balances of the follow- 
ing appropriations transferred to this appropriation : " Clerical 
and other expenses, town lots, Five Civilized Tribes ;" " Cleri- 
cal and other expenses, town lots. Union Agency;" "Inciden- 
tals in Oklahoma ;" " Investigation of fraudulent leases, al- 
lotted lands. Five Civilized Tribes ;" " Leasing of mineral and 
other lands. Five Civilized Tribes ;" " Removal of intruders, 
Five Civilized Tribes;" "Removal of restrictions, allotted 
lands. Five Civilized Tribes;" "Sale and leasing Creek and 
Cherokee lands, Indian Territory ;" " Sale of inherited and 
other lands. Five Civilized Tribes " 7, 688. 13 

Amount appropriated 200, 000. 00 

207, 688. 13 
Amount expended 203, 224. 09 

Unexpended balance 4, 464. 04 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 168, 929. 85 

Heat, light, and power 59S. 69 

Hardware, furniture, etc 590. 74 

Live stock 760. 00 

Forage 750. 77 

Transportation of supplies 19. 79 

Traveling expenses 16, 905. 94 

Telegraphing and telephoning 753.44 

Stationery and office supplies 5, 609. 54 

Rent 7, 608. 88 

Miscellaneous 696.45 

Total 203, 224. 09 
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Administration Affairs, Five Civilized Tribes, P^iscal Year 1913. 

justification submitted by supt. kelsey and commissioner wright. 

I respectfully refer to my detailed report dated June 6, 1910, submitting 
estimate for appropriation for the fiscal year 1912. Our office organization is 
practically unchanged and the amount of work is as heavy if not heavier than 
it has been for the last three years. With the allowance of $135,000 for the 
fiscal year 1912 it will require some very close figuring to handle the business 
satisfactorily on that sum, which is less than we have ever had before. There- 
fore, unless there is some far-reaching legislation, or orders which will change 
existing conditions, the amount requested should be allowed for 1913. Con- 
sidering the large volume of individual Indian work for the 36,000 restricted 
Indians of the five tribes — to say nothing of the handling of the financial af- 
fairs of these tribes — and the complications constantly arising from new legis- 
lation and decisions of the court, the estimate for the general Union Agency 
organization is as conservative as I can make. If the unfinished work of the 
oflice of the Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes should be added to 
Union Agency, as has been contemplated at different times, a sufficient addi- 
tional appropriation should be provided for that work, the amount of which 
is imknown to me — presumably entirely problematical. I have asked the Com- 
missioner to the Five Civilized Tribes *to report the amount he considers should 
be added to this appropriation. For the last two years the appropriation for 
the two offices has been combined in this fund. 

Dana H. Kelsey, 
Superintendent Union Agency. 

This amount is the same as apportioned for the year ending June 30, 1912, 
and will be sufficient, in addition to available tribal fimds authorized to be ex- 
pended in connection with the sale of unallotted lands. Should additional 
legislation affecting the Five Civilized Tribes be enacted, provision should be 
made for any expense to be incurred in connection therewith. 

J. G. Wright, 

Commissioner Five Civilized Tribes. 



November 8, 1911. 
The Honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Sir: As requested in your letter of October 25, 1911. I have the honor to 
submit the following justification of estimate for appropriation, fiscal year 
1913: 

Item: For expense of administration of the affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of employees, $174,000. 

My estimate for this appropriation for the fiscal year 1913 was $135,000, and 
the estimate of Commissioner Wright for the uncompleted work of the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes was $40,000, making a total of $175,000, 
$1,000 of which I understand was deducted to cover stationery and to be in- 
cluded in a separate stationery appropriation before the department. There- 
fore I take it that it is proposed to allow approximately $134,250 for the Union 
Agency and $39,750 for the uncompleted work under Commissioner Wright. 

I will make this justification covering the Union Agency only, and Commis- 
sioner Wright will be requested to make such explanation as he desires as to 
the work that will be left undone in his office at the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

It is a pretty difficult matter to briefly explain the immense volume of busi- 
ness handled by the Union Agency. The amount has, practically remained the 
same for the last two or three years. The individual work of all of ihe re- 
stricted allottees of the I'ivo Civilized Tribes, covering the eastern half of the 
State of Oklahoma, 40 counties, is handled by this office. There are over 
101,000 members of these tribes, and it is estimated that about 36,000 of them 
are within the restricted class, their lands being alienable only with the ap- 
proval of the department. The remaining members of the tribes still have their 
interest in tribal affairs, and while their individual matters are not under the 
control of the department, there is constantly more or less business with the 
unrestricted Indians, because of their unsettled communal interest. The Union 
Agency handles all of the tribal revenues collected for the Five Tribes, pays 
the expenses of such collections, the expenses of the tribal officers, and receives 
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and disburses the individual funds belonging to tlie many thousands of Indians 
who make'leases or sales under the supervision of the department. It handles 
approximately $5,000,000 annually. This accounting work requires a vast 
amount of clerical detail, and is something that must be handled not only ac- 
curately but promptly, or the department and Congress will be flooded with 
complaints by Indians, with reference to delays, etc. The disbursement vouch- 
ers for the fiscal year 1909 numbered 19,999; for 1910, 20,776; and for 1911 
27,940. We have over 40,000 separate remittances per annum, and for the proper 
local handling of the funds we have 53 national bank depositories. 

During the last fiscal year this oflftce received 125,337 pieces of incoming mall 
and dispatched 199,876 i>ieces of outgoing mail, which was a slight increase 
over the two previous years. 

To provide for the various divisions m the office organization, I submit the 
following items: 

Lease division $14, 000. 00 

The lease division handles all of the individual oil, gas, 
mineral, and agricultural leases in the Five Tribes, of which 
there have been over 22,000. With our reduced force during 
the last year it has been almost impossible to keep the work 
current in this division, with the large number of assignments, 
cancellations, information to bring suits on delinquencies, etc. 
This item also includes the expense of oil-field inspection, for 
the protection of the interests of full-blood allottees. 

Royalty division 14,000.00 

For a number of years this division has had between eight 
and twelve thousand individual ledger accounts covering the 
immense volume of oil and gas business, as well as the coal and 
asphalt royalties from the segregated lands. -We have always 
been ha mitred by lack of clerical force. At the present time we 
have approximately 7,500 accounts in this division. 

Restrictions division . I 20, 000. 00 

This division handles all applications for removal of restric- 
tions. Five Civilized Tribes, and under the opinion of the At- 
torney General, all deeds that are presented for the approval 
of the department, covering inherited lands. These applications 
and deeds come from nearly every one of the 40 counties in 
eastern Oklahoma. The work constantly grows. 

Sales division 25, 000. 00 

Our land-sale business, under conditional removal of restric- 
tions, has been very voluminous and requires an immense 
amount of detail. The department permits and encourages 
Indians with large areas of restricted land to sell a portion of 
their allotments to improve their remaining tracts and generally 
better their condition. These lands are advertised through the 
different district agencies, but all the detail work is handled 
in the Muskogee office, and the expense of making appraise- 
ments is also paid from this estimate. It takes from 8 to 10 
appraisers constantly in the field, and thoy are hardly «ble to 
keep up with the work. Through this division thousands of 
acres of land are sold annually and the moneys derived there- 
from expended for the benefit of the allottees, usually In mak- 
ing improvements, purchase of live stock, farming imple- 
ments — very important work. 

Accounts division ! 10, 000. 00 

The vast accounting work of this agency, -aggregating over 
$5,000,000 annually, requires a large amount of clerical work. 
There are over 20,000 disbursement vouchers each year. All 
employees of this division must be expert 'accountants, as much 
depends upon their accuracy. 

Town-site and miscellaneous division 4,500.00 

The closing up of the payments on over 300 (Tovernnient town 
sites, issuance of patents, etc., requires the attention of about 
one clerk, but a large number of miscellaneous items, not prop- 
erly classified in other divisions, are now handled in the division 
that once looked after town-site work entirely. 
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Field and intruder division $8,100.00 

All of the management of the field force and miscellaneous 
investigations, complaints, etc., are handled in this division. 
A small amount of so-called "intruder" work, that of requir- 
ing the agency to place allottees in possession of their lands, is 
still handled. I have combined these two divisions into one, 
with chief, thereby reducing the force and incident expense. 

Chief clerk's office 7,900.00 

The administration of the clerical work of the agency is 
directed from the chief clerk's office. All incoming and outgo- 
ing mail passes through that office, and all verbal inquiries of 
the public are looked up and answered therefrom. This item 
also includes the janitor and messenger service. 

Cashier's office 6, 000. 00 { 

The vast sums of moneys received through the agency, from 
all sources, pass through the cashier's office, requiring respon- 
sible, accurate, and painstaking employees. Receipts are ap- 
proximately $3,000,0()0 annually. The cashier of the agency 
is also the special disbursing agent. 

Typewriter division 15, 000. 00 

A large amount of general correspondence, preparation of 
vouchers, pay rolls, schedules, stenographers for detail to field 
duty, the taking of testimony in litigated cases, are all attached 
to this division. The salaries range from $840 to $1,080 per 
annum. 

Mailing division 8, 250. 00 

All incoming mail is recorded and indexed, and all outgoing 
mail copied and indexed in this division. It annually handles 
approximately 110,000 to 125,000 pieces of incoming, and 
200,000 pieces of outgoing mail. 

Pine line division 1,500.00 

Where rights of way for telephones and pipe lines pass over 
restricted lands, authority must be secured from the depart- 
ment, damages appraised, and money paid to the individual 
allottees. One field clerk, who also assists in other general 
appraisements, can handle this work. 



Total for Union Agency 134,250.00 

Unfinished "Dawes" Commission 39,750.00 

To be justified by Commissioner to the Five Tribes. 



174, 000. 00 
Very respectfully, 

Dana H. Kelsey, 
United States Indian Superintendent. 



Muskogee, Okla., November H, 1911. 

The honorable the Commissioner of Indian Affaibs. 

Sib : I inclose herewith letter of the United States Indian superintendent, ad- 
dressed to your office under date of November 8, 1911, submitting as requested 
a Justification of the estimate submitted as to the appropriation needed for the 
administration of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes and compensation of 
employees for the fiscal year 1913, such estimate being for the aggregate amount 
of $175,000. The superintendent states that $1,000 of this amount has been 
deducted to cover stationery, which therefore leaves $134,250 for his office and 
$39,750 for the unfinished work of the commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, 
this being the division of the fund as agreed upon and is satisfactory to both 
the superintendent and myself. 

Thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars is not sufficient by any 
means to carry on the work of this office, but, with the assistance of other 
funds hereinafter referred -to, if authority is granted or legislation enacted to 
make the same available, it is believed the work can be carried on with that 
amount. 

The Indian appropriation act for 1911 provided that expenses of advertisement 
and sale of unallotted lands and tribal property should be paid from the pro- 
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ceeds. The OmptroUer of the Treasury August 12, 1911, held that such pro- 
Yisidn did not warrant the payment of salaries of employees in connection there- 
with. By departmental letter dated November 7, " Law-92578, 1911, E. B. M.," 
I was advised that an effort would be made to have inserted in the Indian 
appropriation bill, when taken up by the House Committee on Indiau Affairs* 
the following : 

** Provided, That salaries of employees engaged in connection with the sale 
of unallotted lands and other tribal property belonging to any of the Five 
Civilized Tribes may be paid from the proceeds of such sales when authorized 
by the Secretary of the Interior." 

Under regulations of the ^department expenses, including clerical work, in 
connection with the collection of grazing fees and work incident to furnishing 
certified copies of records, are paid from amounts collected, and the amounts 
herein proposed to pay from such sources are for expenses in connection with 
such work. The amount of grazing fees collected for the use and occupancy 
of the surface of unallotted land and of segregated coal and asphalt land will 
be nearly as large for 1912 as heretofore. Of the 1,788,000 acres of unallotted 
land offered for sale during December, 1910, and January, 1911, about 588,000 
acres were disposed of. The remaining 1,200,000 acres of unallotted land are now 
being offered for sale, such sales having commenced November 2, 1911, and as far 
as the sales have progressed the results indicate that about one-fourth of said 
1,200,000 acres will be disposed of at these sales. Therefore, while the un- 
allotted area, from which grazing fees are collected, will be considerably reduced, 
the collections from segregated coal and asphalt lands, which can not be dis- 
posed of until Congress so directs, will probably be larger than heretofore. 
Bhpuld Congress at the coming session authorize the sale of these lands or \he 
surface thereof, the same could or should not be sold until fall, and the Indians 
should receive revenues of those occupying same in the meantime. There will 
also be a considerable portion of the 1,370,000 acres, reserved from allotment 
on account of the timber thereon, from which grazing fees can be collected in 
1912, whether such lands are offered for sale or not. 

Concerning the estimate of $39,750 to be appropriated by Congress for the 
unfinished work of this office for the fiscal year 1913, I submit the following: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 

Total amount required $23, 520. 00 

Reimbursable from the proceeds sale of certi- 
fied copies of the records $1, 200. 00 

From tribal funds (proceeds grazing fees and 
sales of unallotted lands) 7, 320. 00 

8, 520. 00 

Congressional appropriation necessary $15,000.00 

This includes the salaries of the commissioner and other offi- 
cials now employed. 

The chief clerk, in addition to having supervision over office 
matters generally, handles all matters pertaining to the collec- 
tion of tribal revenues and other tribal work, including the sale 
of property other than unallotted land, the illegal cutting of tim- 
ber and protecting the interests of Indians on the unallotted 
lands, all matters pertaining to town-site work, approving tribal 
warrants and all tie detail work in connection with the making 
of bond by banks in the State of Oklahoma securing amounts of 
tribal moneys arising from the sale of property belonging to 
the Five Civilized Tribes, and all other matters which properly 
do not belong in any other division. 

DISBURSING OFFICE. 

Total amount necessary $20,300.00 

Reimbursable from the proceeds sale of certi- 
fied copies of the records $3, 300. 00 

From tribal funds (proceeds grazing fees and 
sales of unaUotted lands) 7,000.00 

10,300.00 

Congressional appropriation necessary 10, 000. 00 
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The disbursing office linudles all matters with reference to the 
preparation of accounts, payment of salaries, etc.; payment of 
money due allottees for the equalization of allotments;^ receives 
all payments on unallotted lands sold and for the other tribal 
property disposed of. This necessitates the keeping of volumi- 
nous records and a large amount of clerical work. 

There have already been disposed of 11,500 tracts of unallotted 
lands, and probably 6,000 or 7,000 more tracts will be sold at 
the sales now in progress. These lands are all sold on the 
installment plan, and 'i)ayments are continually coming In and 
have to be entered, receipts issued, money deopsited, and patents 
issued where full payment has been made. 

The work of receiving and disbursing the large amounts of 
money handled by the disbursing agent and the preparation of 
the voluminous accounts require a considerable force. 

LAND OFFICES. 

Total amount necessary $19,850.00 

Reimbursable from the proceeds ^ale of certi- 
fied copies of the records $2, 400. 00 

From tribal funds (proceeds grazing fees and 

sales of unallotted lands) 10,200.00 

12,600.00 

Congressional appropriation necessary $7,200.00 

Although the work of enrollment and allotment is practically 
completed, except hi the Cherokee Nation, where It is necessary 
to await the outcome of certain litigation now pending, there are 
many minor matters and considerable detail work yet to be dis- 
posed of, such as the issuance and delivery of patents, certifi- 
cates, etc. ; completing final records, tract books, and ledgers after 
payments of amounts due to equalize allotments, there being 
about 101,000 accounts. 

In the Cherokee Nation there will be considerable work yet to 
be done when the case affecting the right of 5,600 new-born citi- 
zens to participate in the distribution of tribal property Is dis- 
posed of ; also the case of Moses Whltmire, Trustee, r. The United 
States and the Cherokee Nation In reference to the rights of 
about 1,720 freedmen who are on the Kern-Cllfton roll, but not 
regularly enrolled as Cherokee citizens, to enrollment and to par- 
ticipate in the distribution of the funds of the tribe, are finally 
determined. 

There Is also some work yet to be done In the matter of the In- 
vestigation of fraudulent and duplicate enrollments, and Investi- 
gation concerning small tracts of land reserved for schools, 
churches, and cemeteries and Issuance of patents therefor, and 
the preparation of the necessary data for the sale and disposi- 
tion of the remaining unallotted lands, consisting at the present 
time of approximately the areas indicated below : 

Acres. 

Cherokee Nation - 14, 072 

Creek Nation 426 

Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations: 

Unallotted land 1,142,071 

Reserved on account of timber 1, 373, 324 

Segregated coal and asphalt land 445,000 

Total 2,974,893 

The above lands, with the exception of that reserved on ac- 
count of timber and the segrated coal and asphalt land, are now 
advertised for sale, but it is impossible to tell how much will 
be disposed of prior to June 30, 1912, probably 25 per cent, as 
shown by the sales now in progress. 
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« 

MAILING OFFICEJ. 

Total amount necessary $7, 660. 00 

Reimbursable from the proceeds sale of certified 

copies of the records^ $1, 560. 00 

From tribal funds (proceeds grazing fees and 

sales of unallotted lands) 3, 600. 00 

5,160.00 

Congressional appropriation necessary $2, 500. 00 

The mailing office has charge of receiving and recording all 
letters as received and keeping Ihe records, showing the division 
of the same, and also of outgoing mail and the work usually 
pertaining to such division. About 60,000 pieces of mail have 
been received and 149,000 letters, circulars, and notices pertain- 
ing to tribal matters mailed during the past year. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 

(Including all items not properly charged up with any divi- 
sion as above set out.) 

Advertising, traveling expenses, etc., all from congressional appro- 
priations 5, 000. 00 

Total congressional appropriation necessary 39, 750. (X) 

The above estimate is the total amount necessary to carry on the work of 
this office during the fiscal year 1913. The amount of congressional appropria- 
tion, estimated at $39,750 will be sufficient, provided the amount of salaries and 
expenses indicated above are paid from funds designated as authorized, being 
expenses in connection with such work and properly chargeable thereto, as here- 
tofore specifically reported to the department. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed) J. G. Wbight, 

Commissioner, 
I concur in the foregoing statement. 

(Signed) Thomas Ryan, 

Advisory Counsel and Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. 



Protecting property interests of min/wr allottees. Five Civilized Tribes. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $100,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 90, 000. 00 

Amount expended 89, 460. 61 

Unexpended balance 539. 39 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 62, 208. 71 

Heat, light, and power 92. 64 

Hardware 8. 15 

Transportation of supplies 37. 31 

Traveling expenses 18, 629. 64 

Telephone service ^ 412. 57 

Stationery and office supplies 4, 680. 73 

Office rent 3, 158. 67 

Miscellaneous— 232.19 

89, 460. 61 
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JUSTIFICATION OF SUPT. KELSEY. 

The Indian Office and the department, I am sure, are well aware of the urgent 
necessity for the continuation of the district agency system. There are ap- 
proximately 36,000 allottees still within the restricted class in teh Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. The work of these district agents covers almost every phase of the 
Indian situation, they having to do with the probate conditions, removal of 
restrictions, sale of lands under departmental supervision, handling of leases, 
etc. Some districts, at the present time, with only one district agent and one 
office assistant, have over 4,000 restricted Indians, besides being called upon 
to advise and assist, so far as possible, other allottees. They have been 
swamped with business and the good they have done can not be adequately 
summed up on paper. The honorable Secretary, in his report for /the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1910, spoke very highly of the continuance of the district 
agency system, and the amount requested, $100,000, ought, by all means, to be 
appropriated. In fact, with that sum we will be far short of the amount 
necessary to do all the things expected of this force. . 

Dana H. Kelsey, 
Superintendent Union Agency, 



November 10, 1911, 
The honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Sir: As requested in your letter of October 25, 1911, I have the honor to 
submit the following justification of estimate for appropriation, fiscal year 1913 : 

Item : For salaries and expenses of district agents for the Five Civilized 
Tribes, in Oklahoma, and other employees connected with the work of such 
agents, $100,000. 

This is the fourth year of the district agency organization in the Five 
Civilized Tribes, appropriations for the first three years being $90,000, and for 
the current year $100,000, and the above estimate for the next fiscal year is 
the same as that now allowed. 

As I am sure has been recognized by every officer of the department as well 
as the officers of the State of Oklahoma, with whom these district agents have 
been cooperating, there has never been any more effective legislation for the 
benefit of the full-blood Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes than that providing 
for the district agency force. 

The 40 counties in eastern Oklahoma are divided, at the present time, into 
16 districts, each in charge of a capable district agent at a salary of $1,800 
per annum, having office headquarters with an assistant district agent to look 
after the office work. The district agent- is in the field among the Indians, 
and looking after the business of the public with such Indians, on an average 
of four days each week, and in his office two days each week. 

Appointments to these positions, under the Executive order of July 12, 1910, 
are made only by transfer of employees already in the service who are familiar 
with the complicated conditions of the work to be done and who must be citizens 
of the State of Oklahoma, and all of such appointments are made under the 
rules prescribed by and with the approval of the Civil Service Commission. 

The division of authority, and therefore responsibility, between the State and 
Federal Governments, with respect to many phases of the Indian situation of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, makes it very necessary for State and Federal officers 
to work together in the protection of the ignorant full-blood Indians and the 
estates of minors and incompetents, and it is only by effective cooperation and 
the vigilant watchfulness of all interested in the upbuilding of the State and 
welfare of this large class of Indians that their property interests can be 
safeguarded and their ultimate relapse to a state of poverty and complete 
dependence as public charges prevented. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that in addition to the assistance 
of nearly all of the county judges, with whom the district agents are most 
closely in contact, the cooperation of many other county and State officials Is 
a matter which deserves especial mention, as results have been accomplished in 
many cases by reason thereof which would not otherwise have been possible. 

Particular mention might be made of the work done in one county within 
the last few months. Investigation showed a very deplorable probate condition, 
in that county and the matter of remedying same was very splendidly handled 
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by the joint work of the county and State oflaclals and our district force, re- 
sulting in the resignation of the county judge, the refunding of over $60,000 
in actual cash to the estates of minors, the quitclaiming of approximately 
12,000 acres of land, and the prosecution by the county attorney and the State 
attorney general, followed by the indictment by a local grand jury of several 
persons connected with the alleged frauds, also the removal by the governor 
of a number of notaries public who were guilty of irregularities in connection 
with their offices. 

The work in this county alone since July 1 of this year has more than paid 
for the district agency service in the 40 counties of the Five Tribes for the 
whole year. 

Mention should also be made of a large number of cases in the northern 
part of the State, where it was shown that deeds and leases had been forged 
and many bona fide purchasers thereby Involved. The officers of the district 
agency force heartily cooperated with the different county attorneys In running 
down these matters, resulting In the prosecution of a large number of parties 
charged with these crimes.. Similar work has also been done In cooperating 
with the Department of Justice and the State authorities in similar cases 
in the Seminole Nation. 

There are approximately 36,000 members of the Five Civilized Tribes still 
in the restricted class, where a portion or all of their lands can not be alienated 
without the approval of the department. With reference to the removal of 
restrictions from this large area of restricted land, every individual application 
is initiated with and reported by the local district agent, and this therefore be- 
comes one of the most Important of the duties of these men. 

Approximately one-fourth million acres of restricted land has been made 
taxable by unconditional removal of restrictions or the land sold through the 
district agency force the effort being, where an Indian has more land than he 
can possibly use to advantage, to sell such excess portion and to use the pro- 
ceeds to place his remaining lands in a state of improvement to enable him to 
secure proper income there&om, thus not only advancing the Interests of that 
particular individual, but the community as a whole. Special effort has been 
made in these land sales to Interest farmers and bona fide homeseekers through- 
out the Middle and Northern States. Much literature, advertising eastern 
Oklahoma, has been distributed during the past year. 

The placing of local men in the -field is not only of great benefit to the indi- 
vidual Indian, enabling him to have his matters taken up and handled expe- 
ditiously on the ground, but is a great saving to the public generally that have 
business to do with such Indians. Without these local men it would be almost 
impossible for proper information to be secured upon which the department 
could act upon removal of restrictions, for Instance. Prior to the authorization 
of the district ag«its removal of restrictions work was most expensive, was 
handled very unsatisfactorily and very slowly ; it being necessary to have field 
men make long and expensive trips to look up different applications, and even 
then the information secured was oftentimes unsatisfactory, because it was 
impossible in the wide area to be covered for the person investigating to be 
familiar with local conditions. 

It is safe to say tfiat there is no place in the United States where the volume 
of probate business is as gre;at as in eastern Oklahoma. In other localities it is 
the exception when the title to real property is in the name of a minor, and it 
must be remembered that a very large percentage of the millions of acres of 
land that have been allotted to the over 100,000 members of the Five Tribes 
has been deeded direct to minors, and in additicm thereto the interests of thase 
minors, acquired by inheritance, are also very great. There is but one probate 
judge for each of the 40 counties, and in addition to the regular probate busi- 
ness these courts also have criminal and civil jurisdiction, and the volume of 
their work is so great that it Is practically a physical impossibility for them to 
give it the attention it should have. Considering these conditions, great credit 
is due the county judges for the manner In which they have handled the 
business. 

One of the inpst important branches of service rendered by the district agents 
is cooperation with the county judges in connection with this class of cases. 
In nearly every county the judges are constantly calling upon the district 
agents for assistance In Indian matters, and the cooperation between the two 
forces has been excellent. In many of the congested counties we have, at the 
request of the county judges, detailed special assistants ^o check the probate 
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cases and bring to the attention of tlie courts all delinquent guardians, cases of 
apparent irregularities in reports, insuflScient bonds, etc. This alone has re- 
sulted in the saving of many thousands of dollars to minor citizens. 

The interests of the State and Federal Governments in these matters are 
mutual, and in nearly all of these counties the probate judges have not only 
assured me by word of mouth, but have also from time to time advised me by 
letter of the assistance given them by the district agency force. In fact, many 
of the judges state that such assistance is almost indispensable. I might cite 
one instance of the case of Bryan CJounty, from which county arose complaints 
with reference to probate conditions that were brought to the attention of the 
special committee of the House of Representatives about one year ago. Soon 
thereafter a new county judge was elected in that county and, with the assist- 
ance of the district agency force, there is now no county in the State where 
the probate conditions are in better shape. I have been advised by that judge 
that as a result of the labors of the special assistant who worked in his court 
for some weeks, over 500 delinquent guardians were required to report, several 
were removed, and a number of prosecutions undertaken by the State author- 
ities upon information secured by the checking work done. 

There are many matters of importance, in addition to those heretofore referred 
to, which must be handled in the field, to which space can not be given in this 
report. Mention should be made of the complicated work in the handling of 
inherited land deeds, which, under previous acts, must be approved by the 
department to make them valid, the leasing of restricted lands, the work of 
advice to the so-called Snake or other recalcitrant Indians, endeavoring to 
get them to accept present conditions and become contented and useful citizens 
of the State, the work of seeing that Indian children go to school, assisting 
in the sale of unallotted lands, per capita payments, etc. 

For a more detailed statement of the work actually done, I respectfiily 
invite attention to my annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911. 

So long as there is Indian work to do among the Five Civilized Tribes there 
can be no more economical and satisfactory way to handle it than through 
local ofllces. It must be remembered that we now havef an average of over 
2,000 Indians in the restricted class for each district agent, besides business that 
naturally comes from the unrestricted class, because of their tribal interests. 
Unless existing legislation is entirely changed the work must be done, and if a 
field force is not provided, it simply means delays which are annoying and 
unsatisfactory, both to the Indian and. the public, as well as the department. 
. Very respectfully, 

Dana H. Kelsey, 
United States Indidn Superintendent, 

Muskogee, Okla., Navemher IJ^, 1911. 

Respectfully forwarded, concurring in the foregoing statements. 

J. G. Wright, 
GomnUssioner to the Five Civilized Tnbes, 

Commissioner Valentine. I may merely offer, not in an official 
way, a suggestion for making three agencies down there instead of 
having one, as at present, and providing $120,000 for expenses of ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Choctaws and the Chickasaws, 
including administration and all other matters now included in sepa- 
rate items ; also $120,000 for the administration of the affairs of the 
Cherokees and Creeks along similar lines ; and $10,000 for the admin- 
istration of affairs of the j^minoles along similar liujes, making a net 
saving over the items as they now stand in the bill of $24,000, as I 
understand. That will be $250,000 instead of $274,000. 

Mr. Ferkis. Now, Mr. Davenport and Mr. Carter are both here and 
want to be heard, and I want to ask the commissioner a few questions 
for the edification of myself. 

The Dawes Commission was organized 19 years ago, was it not, Mr. 
Commissioner ? 
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Comnqissioner Valentine. About that time ; I do not remember the 
exact dates ? 

Mr. Ferris. And they began administration upon the estate of the 
Five Civilized Tribes at that time ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. I will ask you in 1908, 1909, and 1910, if Congress did 
not put a provision in the appropriation bill which was legislation 
directing that the moneys be so expended in the Five Civilized Tribes 
that the affairs of those people would be terminated at the end of 
that year? 

Commissioner Valentine. As I recall there was some such provi- 
sion that these things should be brought to an end. 

Mr. Ferris. It has been the desire of the department for a number 
of years to bring those affairs to an end, has it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Well, not iust that way. I can only 
speak in this matter, Mr. Ferris, for the Indian Office, and these 
affairs are not directly under me. They are carried on by the per- 
sonal representatives of the Secretary of the Interior, who report 
simply through my office to the Secretarv. 

Mr. Ferris. I understand. Still, the bulk of that business comes 
through your office, does it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir ; but I can not speak authorita- 
tively in the matter. 

Mr. Ferris. You are acquainted with the organization of the 
Muskogee Agency, are you not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. You are acquainted with the commissioner, Mr. 
Wright, also Dana H. Kelsey ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. I ask you if these agencies are not pretty highly or- 
ganized with reference to heads and subheads? 

Conmiissioner Valentine. I should state substantially so. 

Mr. Ferris. How much disaster and havoc would be wrought if we 
cut off that $74,000 and appropriated $100,000 for carrying on the 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes and placed it under the direction 
of the Interior Department, so that the Secretary could cut the ex- 
penses and direct that the expenses down there should come within 
the appropriation? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should saty that that would be a little 
drastic for the first year, until they saw how the organization worked 
out. 

Mr. Ferris. But it is fair to say just the first year when for three 
consecutive years the incoming Congress has directed in terms as 
positive as it could write them, that those affairs should be. closed up 
m one year. 

Commissioner Valentine. Not in that sense, but during the first 
year in which a very substantial change in reorganization has been 
made. . 

Mr. Ferris. But it would not be without ample notice? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think any one can concede that it will 
be ample notice. 
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Mr. Ferris. I will read from the act of 1908, and I find this lan- 
guage (on page 24 of that act, Public No. 104) title was " for com- 
pletion of the work " : 

For the completion of the work heretofore required by law to be done by the 
commissioner to the. Five Civilized Tribes, one hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand four hundred and ten dollars, said appropriation to be disbursed under tlie 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of the Interior is directed to so 
disburse this appropriation as to complete said work by July first, nineteen 
hundred and nine. 

Commissioner Valentine. That is very clear standing by itself, 
Mr. Ferris, but I think it only fair to call your attention to other 
provisions in some of those bills which made it substantially impos- 
sible to comply with them. There were not only those provisions 
in the bill, but suits pending which made it absolutely impossible to 
Qpmply. 

Mr. Ferbis. The suits are being handled by the Department of 
Justice, are they not, for which specific appropriations are made ? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is not the point, but we could ijot 
wind up the affairs of these tribes until we knew how the suits were 
decidea. 

Mr. Ferris. But inasmuch as that matter is being handled almost 
exclusively from the Departmait of Justice — ^I think I am right 
about that — don't you think it fair to say that these expenses ought 
to be diminished and that this agency force ought to be cut down ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I nave no quarrel with you on that 
point. I think it ought to be cut down and terminated as early as 
practicable. 

Mr. Ferris. Now, in that act of 1908, when we provided that the 
work should be completed by July 1, 1909, the appropriation was 
then only $143,000. Now, in 1912, four years later, the expenses of 
that agency have grown rather than diminished, and are now up to 
$174,000. 

Commissioner Valentine. No; the whole thing has diminished to 
some extent. If you will add into that item the expenses of Mr. 
Kelsey's office, you will find the item 'has gone from above $200,000 
to below $200,000. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, I am in error about that. Then, how much has 
it been diminished since 1908 ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not recall exactly^ but I remember 
the total of items a couple of years ago was something like $240,000. 

Mr. Ferris. In wEat year was that? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it was two years ago, possibly 
three 

Mr. Ferris. That would be in 1909 or 1910. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it was in 1910 the department 
recommended a cut to $175,000; then, before the bill passed, data 
was shown to the committee which led them to put the amount up 
to something like $200,000. Now it is $174,000, a still further cut, 
therefore showing, if my recollection is correct, that the total amount 
for the Union Agency and the office of the commissioner of the Five 
Civilized Tribes has decreased — ^leaving the district agents out of 
consideration for a moment — from something like $240,000 to $174,000. 
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Mr. Burke. Mr. Ferris, in that statement you say the agency at 
Muskogee. You mean the^ entire force? They were apparently for 
separate propositions. 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir; the entire force. 

Mr. Ferris. The allotment work done there is nearly completed in 
all of these tribes, is it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Substantially completed. 

Mr. Ferris. Authority of law has been given tor the sale of all the 
surplus lands excepting the segregated lands, has it not, and legisla- 
tion is pretty well under way for that now, as far as the surplus is 
concerned ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Then, don't you think there could yet be a marked 
decrease in the official force and in the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment has got to expend to carry on those affairs down there for the 
present? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And no havoc or disaster would be the result if a 
marked cut was made, would there? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think not. 

Mr. Ferris. He does use some money from the leasing division and 
some fr<Mn the surplus-sales division? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think he does. 

Mr. Ferris. They have at the Muskogee Agency what is known 
as the leasing division, a royalty division, sales and accounts divi- 
sion, restriction division, field and intruder division, clerk's division, 
cashier's division, typewriter's division, mailing division, and pipe- 
line division. Don't you think that is an unusually highly organized 
concern down there, and could not a great lot of those divisions be 
dispensed with and economy practiced there ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think, while they look rather numer- 
ous oi paper, that Mr. Kelsey, superintendent of the Union Agency, 
has his office pretty well organized; I think the really unnecessary 
expenses, if I am correct in thinking that there is some, lies not so 
niuch internally in his office, or even internally in the office of the 
commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, pernaps, as in the dupli- 
cation that exists between the two offices, and that the substantial 
.saving which could be made would be made in combining those two 
offices under one head, and that a still further substantial saving 
could be made, having combined those two offices under one head, in* 
splitting them up as suggested in response to the question of you 
gentlemen here. 

Mr. Ferris. J. George Wright's division spends about $39,000 a 
year, I notice from your justification, and the Kelsey division spends 
the rest of it, which together approximates $174,000. 

Commissioner Valentine. Mr. Wright, I think, spends a great 
deal of tribal money. 

Mr. Ferris. You would not care at this time to indicate which one 
of those divisions could be best dispensed with? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Yon think it would be better to cut the appropriation 
and let him divide it as he thinks best? 
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Commissioner Valentine. I think that should be left to the ad- 
ministration office. 

Mr. Ferris. There were, at the beginning of 1908, 2,800,000 acres 
of land, and they have been selling a great deal of that, have they 
not, Mr. Commissioner? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is as I recall it 

Mr. Ferris. That leaves about 1,200,000 acres not disposed of; that 
includes the surplus land, does it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not think it includes either the 
segregated area of 1,500,000 acres of timber land. We generally 
handle those reserve lands under three items : Segregated coal lands 
over 400,000 acres, and the so-called forest reserves, about 1,500,000 
acres, and the rest of the surplus lands. 

Mr. Ferris. There is no legislation provided for to dispose of all 
those lands? 

Commissioner Valentine. Except the segregated lands. 

Mr. Ferris. You are using the funds from the proceeds to pay for 
the expenses of the sale? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And of the segregated lands? 

Commissioner Valentine. We can not completely pay the ex- 
penses, because the comptroller has limited us as to what we can use 
that money for. 

Mr. Ferris. But there is authority in the legislation to use the 
proceeds of the funds from the sales? 

Commissioner Valentine. We are asking wider authority than 
we now have. 

Mr. Ferris. If the segregated surface bill becomes law (it has just 

Sassed both Houses), it provides that there shall be sufficient funds 
educted from the proceeds of the sales to carry on that expense, 
does it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have not read the bill. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, that is a fact. And do you think there could 
be considerable economy practiced at the Muskogee Agencj^? 

Commissioner Valentine. There is ^lo question in my mind. 

Mr. Ferris. That is all. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Coirimissioner, your statement, as I understand it, 
is substantially that by changing the administration of affairs in the 
Five Civilized Tribes you believe a substantial saving could bei made 
in the amount necessary to pay the expenses thereof That is your 
statement, is it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is correct, Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. Now, will you explain to us wherein there is anything 
in the paragraphs now under consideration that has anything to do 
whatever with the question of the details of the administration, and 
that it is entirely within the discretion of the department to make 
such an administration as they believe wise? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am not sure that I shall answer 
your question just as you ask it, because I do not carry it quite all in 
my head, but I think this is correct, the answer may meet your 
question. I see nothing in the law that prohibits or prevents the 
handling of the affairs of the two offices now existing in Muskogee as 
the Secretary may determine wise. 
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Mr. Burke. Then if there has been extravagance in maintaining 
the two offices, the remedy would be in the hands of the department, 
would it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. If there has been extravagance; yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Well; you are stating an opinion ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am stating my own personal opinion, 
and I will give it in the language which was incorporated in a letter 
addressed by me to the Secretary of the Interior, dated April 21, 
1911, which the committee asked me for the other day; and I take 
pleasure in submitting, not for the record, but that the committee 
may have in concrete lorm my opinion and recommendations. 

Mr. Burke. Just read such portions as you think should be incor- 
porated in the record. 

The Chairman. How long is it? 

Commissioner Valentine. The letter is five pages. 

The Chairman. Will you indicate, then, what parts you specific- 
ally want discussed? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think I can make a brief statement of 
the letter. Then the letter can be available if it is wanted. 

My letter was called forth partly by my desire to give the Sec- 
retary an insight into the situation, and immediately by the resolu- 
tion mtroduced by Representative Carter authorizing the Speaker 
to appoint a committee to investigate the affairs in the Five Tribes. 
I called the attention of the department to my various earlier rec- 
ommendations as to reorganization there. 

Speaking, among other things, of a memorandum I submitted to 
Mr. Norton, then secretary to the President, who was anxious to 
effect economies, of what is needed, I said I believed the Union 
Agency should be divided into three superintendencies, as I have 
outlined here. The expenses have already been somewhat reduced 
there by bringing the offices physically together in one building, 
making a saving in rental. That, in my judgment, is only a be- 
ginning of what could be done. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, if bringing them together is a saving of rental 
will not the creation of three new offices be an increase of rental ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. It will be a reduction, because 
the Muskogee office can be more largely diminished than the others 
will need to be increased. Then I simply explaiQed here what these 
respective three jurisdictions would cover, and make the point in this 
letter that Mr. Burke has just developed, that Congress expressed, by 
the wording of the item when they grouped them, to give the de- 
partment discretion, in expending the amount appropriated, to dis- 
continue as well as establish positions necessary for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

I simply end up by saying : If these recommendations are adopted 
I am of the opinion that it will result in decreasing Government 
appropriations for the work of the Five Civilized Tribes, will en- 
able tne department to more carefully conserve and protect tribal 
and individual Indian property, will promote increased efficiency in 
administration, will enable the superintendents in charge to get into 
closer contact with the Indians and study more carefully their needs, 
give the superintendents a better opportunity to solve the big prob- 
lems under their respective jurisdictions, and place the work of the 
Five Civilized Tribes on a sound business basis. 
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Mr. Burke. Now, it has been the policy of j'^our oflSce, and this 
committee has aided you in bringing about the securing of appro- 
priations in a lump sum rather than by itemized amounts for spe- 
cific objects, believmg that that was in the interest of economy, is it 
not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Most decidedly so. I think you en- 
couraged that policy; yes. 

Mr. Burke. Now, I want to go back to the appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, and call attention to the manner in 
which the appropriation was made, being divided up into different 
items, as you will recall, and the aggregate of those appropriations 
is $327,000. Now, in the appropriation bill for the next fiscal year 
we adopted substantially the form that we did in 1910 and made 
the amount $290,000, so that there was a saving there in the amount 
appropriated of $37,000, which was a pretty good decrease for one 
year. 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Now, the next fiscal year, which was last year, we 
adopted this paragraph, which was all that was necessary, really — 
substantially the same as we did in the appropriation bill for the 
year 1911, and made the appropriation for $275,000, or a decrease of 
the year before of $15,000, and there is the employment, as I re- 
member it, of four additional district agents. 

Now, if I am not mistaken, and if I am you will correct me, I think 
the act in making appropriation for the district agents provided for 
not exceeding five, did it not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; that was not exceeding five in 
western Oklahoma. There were more district Agents, but after they 
had been tried on the eastern side of the State the Indians on the 
west side felt that there should be district agents over there ; and out 
of the money appropriated the Secretary was given authority to 
employ not exceeding five in the western part of the State. 

Mr. Burke. Yes ; but were not the other four then paid from some 
other fund ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I made a recommendation that at the 
time we ask for their discontinuance, feeling that we should not mix 
affairs of the two sides of the State, that the district agents on the 
west side could be paid out of the local funds, is my recollection. 

Mr. Burke. Well, you are now paying nine district agents ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No ; we are paying 16. 

Mr. Burke. And how many district agents did we have prior to the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, if you know? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not recall. 

Mr. Burke. Well, we did not have 16. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think we had very nearly thai number 
from the beginning, didn't we ? I do not think there is any time we 
had less than 12. 

Mr. Burke. Well, no matter; we have reduced the expense, if the 
figures I have given you are correct, $37,500 for the fiscal vear ending 
Jtine 30, 1911, and $15,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 

Mr. Ferris. What are your totals there ? 

Mr. Burke. Now, Mr. Commissioner, instead of adopting the sug- 
gestion that you make in creating three agencies, why can not we 
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accomplish this same result by simply making a substantial reduction 
in the appropriation for the administration of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, cutting it from the amount estimated, $174,000, 
down? 

Commissioner Valentine. Well, if you were to take $24,000 off 
that and leave to the discretion of the department the distribution of 
that total as it is now, and my plan is feasible, that would work out 
perfectly well. 

The Chairman. Mr. Davenport, have you any suggestions to offer! 

Mr. Davenport. On that section, Mr. Chairman, I have no sugges- 
tions to offer, except this : That there ought to come a time when the 
reduction should be made. Personally I know that nearly all of the 
tribal lands in the Cherokee Nation, if not all of them in the Creek 
and Seminole N^ations, have been disposed of. 

There might be some sales which would require collection of de- 
ferred payments. One line in which reduction can be made is the 
district agents. The work is considerably reduced, and should be re- 
duced very greatly for the reason that titles are being adjusted, and 
the department of corrections and charities in the State are aiding 
very materially in the work that the Indian agents are doing, but I 
think that $150,000 is enough to run that whole thing down there. 

The Chairman. What would be the effect in the department by 
having three agencies — one for the Choctaws and Chickasaws, one 
for the Creeks and Cherokees, and one for the Seminoles? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I have no material objections to that yet. 
I have always thought, and still think, it would create some difficulty 
in segregating the records and some additional expense. I think by 
correlating the work of the different agencies, bringing the records 
together under the head of one agency, it would be a better policy, 
and I think if you can maintain that agency the work will be done 
with greater efficiency in that way ; at least it will be as well or better 
accomplished than by segregating it. 

There are a few things to be done yet in the Creek and Seminole 
Nations, and this is to collect the deferred payments upon the prop-: 
erties that have been sold, equalize the Creek allotment, and look 
after the restricted Indians that have not been turned loose and have 
not been allowed to handle their own affairs. 

The Chairman. It has ben stated, Mr. Davenport, that it would 
be better to have them separated, so that the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws would not have to travel so far to come to Muskogee, and also 
for the Seminoles, in all matters pertaining to the lands, funds, etc., 
and it would not cost the Government nor the Indians money for 
traveling so far. ' ' . 

Mr. Davenport. If we are going to discuss the policy of main- 
taining district agents, I would say we have no objection to separ 
rating them, but if we are going to retain these district agents they 
should be given absolute power to pass upon the questions within 
the jurisdiction of the respective counties where the agencies are 
located and the party daould not be required to go to Muskogee at all. 

The Chairman. Well, then, what would be the use of maintaining 
the Muskogee agency at all ? 

Mr. Davenport. There must be some kind of fountain head to all 
of them in the administration of affairs, but if we are going to main- 
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tain the district agencies down there, these agencies, having juris- 
diction I believe of three counties, they should be given greater power 
than they have, or the power they have should be taken away and 
simply delegated as a kind of a perfunctory job, the real power being 
vested in the central agency. 

For instance, in order that you may understand my position, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the commissioner last year. Mrs. Saunders made 
application to the agency at Tahlequah to have her restrictions re- 
moved. More than five months ago that agency transmitted it to the 
Muskogee office, and the papers have not reached Washington yet. 

It takes so long to do those things. There ought to be some power, 
and I would insist if we are going to maintain the agencies, that an 
agent ought to be delegated with the power to adjust every differ- 
ence when he hears the facts, hears the parties ; and therefore to 
enter an order either removing or refusing to remove the restric- 
tions upon the nations, or any duties that are enjoined upon him. 

Mr. Burke. Then you are in favor of a law authorizing the In- 
dian agents to remove restrictions? 

Mr. Davenport. Now, I would, not because I have any objection 
to the present method where it finally comes up and is acted upon, 
but because of the very great delav when a party applies for them. 

There are some Indians, I am xrank to say, that apply in order to 
spend the money; but there are others that apply for it in order to 
invest it, and they are as competent to invest it as anyone I know, 
but these uncertainties work very great hardships upon the Indian^ 
who are honestly trying to accumulate money as well as the rest of 
the people in that country. 

The Chairman. Do you think you might not open the door for a 
great deal of graft on the reservation or other outside influences to 
remove the restrictions? 

Mr. Davenport. No; I -think not, for the very simple reason that 
he takes all the testimony, and the commissioner and Secretary have 
nothing further than what he has taken to act upon why they act 
here. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, I take this position : While I con- 
fess that in the Indian Territory part of Oklahoma there has been 
some graft, my contention is that there is no more graft there than 
there is in the city of Washington accordirig to the population of the 
two locations, and it matters not what form of government you start 
in on you are going to have some fellows desiring to graft; but as a 
rule I believe that all the Indian officers in the Interior Department, 
in Oklahoma, as well as the officers selected by the State, are honest, 
upright gentlemen. Once in a while, I say, you may find a fellow 
who will do that, but I do believe you will find that, as a rule, these 
men are honestly trying to perform their duties. 

The Chairman. Then you have no objection to the reduction of 
this amount? 

Mr. Davenport. I think it is too high. I believe that progress is 
being made along there, and I think that somewhere along the line 
there ought to be a very great reduction in the expenses. 

Mr. Burke. Your statement as to that matter, Mr. Davenport, is 
that you think it ought to be less? 

Mr. Davenport. I think it ought to be less. 
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Mr. Burke. You are not possessed of information that would en- 
able you to explain to us where we could cut from the surface? 

Mr. Davenport. Knowing the work that has been completed, it 
seems to me they could base it upon the work. 

Speaking now for the Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole Agencies, 
knowing the surplus lands are out of the way, there is one proposi- 
tion of collecting the royalties upon the payments upon the lands 
that have been sold. That being out of the way, more than half the 
labor required heretofore of the department down there has been 
completed. ^ 

Mr. Burke. Well, you appreciate that we have been gradually re- 
ducing and have reduced the expense in the last few years something 
over $50,000. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, yes; I remember from the record it has been 
reduced somewhere from $40,000 to $60,000, in round numbers; the 
average I would not like to undertake to say. As stated, I have no 
objection to dividing up the agencies, but I believe that $174,000 is 
more than is necessary to maintain the work down there. 

Mr. Ferris. One moment. Do you intend to say something fur- 
ther with regard to the district agencies? If not, I want to ask you a 
question. 

Mr. Davenport. Yes; but I wanted to take it up under that head. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Davenport, it is a fact that the Commissioner of 
the Five Civilized Tribes now, Mr. J. George Wright, is unpopular 
in Oklahoma among people down there, the Indians, is he not? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I could not say, Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. Has not there been, to your knowledge, not only a de- 
sire, but a determination, to drive him out of that position ? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, that I could not say, because I want to say 
for Mr. Wright that my section of the country is friendly to him, 
and that possibly when you speak of criticism, Mr. Wright has not 
been criticized by the Cherokee and Creek people as far as has come 
to my knowledge. 

Mr. Burke. But what of other members of the tribe? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, Mr. Burke, I am not qualified to say, being 
interested both ways in the Cherokee people; I have always found 
Mr. Wright in the transaction of business not only courteous to 
me and to. the people I represent, but absolutely fair, and I can 
say this with a degree of confidence: That is, that Mr. Wright dis- 
agreed with me one time because I disagreed with him, and sought 
to deprive me of one year's salary, and notwithstanding that, I do not 
hold that against him, and he is alwajs fair to me ; and afterwards 
he admitted that he did me an injustice and he wanted to make me 
help him push out the governor, who was my friend, but I disagreed 
witn Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Ferris. Mr. Davenport, it is not anything personal on the 
part of you or our delegation with regard to the officers ; it is only 
a disposition on the part of yourself and our delegation to terminate 
the affairs? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes; to terminate the affairs as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr. Ferris. Is it not your desire to bring that to an end — ^not on 
account of anything personal? 
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Mr. Davenport. There is nothing, as far as my people are con- 
cerned, in regard to the department or anything of that kind. It is 
a simple desire to wind up the affairs as sp^eedily as possible, and it 
seems to the people down there that the affairs ought to be wound up. 

The Chairman. The appropriation bill contains an additional ap- 
propriation now for the payment of salaries for persons employed 
in connection with the sales of allotted and unallotted lands, re- 
duced from $176,000. 

Commissioner Valentine. We feel it necessary to submit here a 
supplemental statement on account of the decision of the comptroller, 
which cut us off from paying certain of these expenses as we had sup- 
posed we would be able to do under the law. 

The Chairman. Then there was an unexpended balance that 
would be turned back into the Treasury from this appropriation ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir ; the intention has been to meet 
all expenses involved in the work of advertising and selling the 
surplus and unallotted lands from the proceeds of the sale, and I 
think it is my understanding that it was the intention of Congress 
under the law under which we were acting; but the question here 
arose and the matter was put up to the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, who decided that only certain expenses could be paid out of 
the proceeds of the sale, which appears to make it necessary to ask 
Congress to make an appropriation that will cover the other, ex- 
penses. I offer in justification of that item the statement on pages 
1 and 5. I do not recall submitting this particular item for the 
record previously. This last item, as I have stated, is on page 4^'ahd 
extends over to page 5 in House Document No. 432, Sixty-second 
Congress, second session, "Supplemental estimate for the Indian 
service," and is as follows: '. 

For payment of salaries of persons employed in connection with tlie work' of 
advertising and sale of surplus and unallotted lands and other tribal property 
belonging to any of tlie Five Civilized Tribes, $25,000» or so much th^r^f as may 
be necessary, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
and reimbursable from proceeds of such sales, to be immediately available (act 
Mar. 3, 1911, vol. 36, p. 1067, sec. 17). 

Note. — The Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
approved March 3, 1911 (36 Stat., 1069), contained the following^ provsioa: 

" Sec. 17. For expense of administration of the affairs of the Five Glvili^ed 
Tribes, Oklahoma, including the salary of superintendent at not to exceed fblir 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum, and the compmisation of all- etti*- 
ployees, one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars." 

A subsequent paragraph in the same section also provided, in part, that : 

"The net receipts from the sales of surplus and unallotted lands and other 
tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized Tribes, after deducting 
the necessary expense of advertising and sale, may be deposited in national 
or State banks in the State of Oklahoma in the discretion of the Secretiiry of- 
the Interior * ♦ ♦." 

The intention of the above act as understood was that the expenses, incident 
to the sale and advertisement of these lands should include salaries of einployefeS 
engaged on such work, and that the $175,<X)0 appropriated by Congress vvhs to 
provide for salaries of all other employees. 

The original estimate for " Administraton of affairs, Five Civilized Tribsw^" 
was $2(X),(X)0, but as provision was made for paying necessary expenses of ad- 
vertising and sale of unallotted lands from proceeds, it was estimated tiiftt 
$25,000 of surfi proceeds would be necessary ifor paying of salaries of emplc^ees 
in connection therewith, the $175,000 appropriated by Congress was deemed 

sufficient. . .. ^« 

The Comptroller of the Treasury, however, in an opinion dated Augjist 12, 

1911, holds that as $175,000 appropriated included the compensation of all ehi^ 
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ployees, therefore payment of salaries of any additional employees connected 
with the sale of lands could not he paid from funds arising therefrom. 

A number of employees have been and will be absolutely necessary in con- 
nection with these sales, aggregating about 2,787,000 acres of land, requiring 
their reoffering several times until disposed of. Such employment is especially 
necessary in preparing descriptions of land for advertisement, attending and 
preparing records of sales, receiving and recording payments extending over a 
period of two years, and preparing, recording, and issuing deeds therefor. 

The salaries and expenses of employees engaged in the offering of these unal- 
lotted lands in the field, commencing November, 1910, and ending February, 
1911, at which time 1,787,972.38 acres were sold (leaving to be offered from 
November, 1911, to January, 1912, 1,199,191.48 acres), was approximately 
$6,600, including salaries. of the office force engaged on work in connection with 
such sales, including receiving and accounting for moneys, issuing receipts, 
patents, etc., and preparing advertisements for lands remaining usold. 

The Chairman. So, this appropriation is necessary to enable these 
sales tp be closed up ? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is my understanding, unless the 
comptroller should reverse his ruling. 

The Chairman. Now, suppose there is some land unsold — there is 
quite a body of it unsold — would this be sufficient to enable J. George 
Wright, who is conducting these sales, to finish them up; do you 
think it would require an additional amount next year or other 
years? Will this appropriation* be sufficient to close up this matter? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should hesitate to say that it will be 
sufficient, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carter. I would like to ask the commissioner a question. How 
much of the lands of the Choctaws and Chickasaws have been sold? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have no idea how much it is by tribes, 
but the bulk of this has undoubtedly been disposed of. 1,787,972.33 
acres were sold from November, 1910, to February, 1911, leaving to 
be offered from November, 1911, to January, 1912, 1,199,191.48 
acres. 

Mr. Carter. Did you say that 1,780,000 acres were sold of the 
Choctaws aixd Chickasaws after February, 1911? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; Mr. Carter, I think it was 
^JtK)ut 600,000 acres. 

Mr. Burke. Thi^ says that 1,780,000 acres of land were offered 
for sale from December 10 to January 11 ; about 588,000 acres were 
disposed of, the remaining 1,200,000 of unallotted lands are now 
being offered for sale, such sales having commenced November 2, 1911. 
2,1911. 

Commissioner Valentine. That is correct. 

Mr. Burke. Just after that and since the sales h^ve progressed 
the results indicate that about one- fourth of the 1,200,000 acres will 
be disposed of at these sales, leaving there 800,000 acres. 

Mr. Carter. Now, Mr. Commissioner, you had to begin with 
1,780,000 acres of unallotted lands, 1,500,000 of timber lands, and 
440,000 acres of segregated mineral lands, which make in round 
numbers 3,700,000 acres in all, yet there has been sold only about 
588,000 acres? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. Then, less than ose-sixtb is all that has been sold up 
to this time? 

Commissioner Valentine. If these figures are correct, there have 
been more than that 588,000 acres sold altogether. 
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This statement says "the salaries and expenses of employees 
engaged in the oflfering of these unallotted lands in the field, com- 
mencing November, 1910, and ending February, 1911, in which time 
1,787,972.38 acres were sold." 

Mr. Ferris. That is wrong, that is the total amount you had to 
start with. 

Commissioner Valentine. Then it says " leaving to be offered." 

Mr. Ferris. Well, that is an error. There is now much more sold 
that your statement indicates, because you have been constantly 
selling down there. 

Mr. Carter. What I want to get at is this: For all this expendi- 
ture of our funds less than one-sixth of our unallotted lands have 
been disposed of; so it really appears that this item is not only neces- 
sary now but that we may expect a recurrence of such expenses for 
many years to come. 

Commissioner Valentine. Not if this item were adopted by 
Congress. 

Provided, That salaries of employees engaged in connection with the sale of 
unallotted lands and other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized 
Tribes may be paid from the proceeds of such sales when authorized by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Burke. That does not call for any appropriation. 

Commissioner Valentine. That is the only way I can see by which 
this $25,000 item can be provided for with the least difficulty, other- 
wise, your statement is correct. 

Mr. Carter. In other words, Mr. Commissioner, there is no pros- 
pect of winding up the sales of those lands within the immediate 
future? 

Comimissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Carter. It will take, at the rate at which you have been going, 
several years yet to finish the sales? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; I do not think so, Mr. Carter. I 
think, the. remaining lands can be sold fairly soon, and with the 
increasing less administrative machinery. 

Mr. Carter. Well, I think a great deal of money and time might 
be saved if these lands were oi^red for sale without regard to ap- 
praisement. In that way the sales could be cleaned up and some- 
thing finally finished. Even after that you have on hand the timber 
reserve and the segregated mineral land, aggregating approximately 
2,000,000 acres, not one foot of which has yet been sold ? . - 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. Then it does not look favorable for an immediate 
dispensing with this item ? 

Commissioner Valentine. You are perfectly correct, unless some 
such item as this were to go through and also unless the timber re- 
serves could be bought up. 

Mr. Ferris. What has the paying of eicpenses of the Indian De- 
partment got to do with speed in disposing of these sales? 

Commissioner Valentine. We were talking about this $25,000 
item and whether to appropriate it next year. The only way to 
provide for it is as I have just read. 

Mr. BuRKB. WeU, unless there is an appropriation to provide 
machinery there will not be any of these sales made. There must 
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be provision for paying the expenses somewhere. The lands must 
be sold in order to close this estate, and unless we can pay the ex- 
penses, why, we can not sell them. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Ferris. You say that you can not use funds sufficient to pay 
these expenses of these sales on account of the ruling of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. That question was put up 
to the comptroller on August 12, 1911, and he decided that this 
$175,000 was provided only for the compensation of regular em- 
ployees ; therefore the salaries of any additional employees connected 
with the sale of lands could not be paid from funds arising there- 
from, and consequently it limited the proceeds to be used for ex- 
penses and not for salaries. 

Mr. Ferris. Wei, haven't they a sufficient corps of officers at the 
Musls:ogee Agency to conduct these sales ? 

Commissioner Valentine. As I understand it, last year they ex- 
pected to cover all of the expenses out of the sales of these lands, but 
it was found that they did not receive enough to do so. 

Mr. Ferris. But it has developed in this hearing that we have 
more agents and other officers than are needed at Muskogee; then 
why not use the same force in the sale of these lands and let them 
come right under the ruling of the comptroller and use what moneys 
they can under this act, rather than burden it by the addition of 
more ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Of course, this $25,000 would furnish 
an offset for the $24,000 we talked about. 

Mr. Ferris. When was that made ? 

Commissioner Valentine. That ruling of the comptroller was 
made August 12, 1911. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the reason you did not put this in the regu- 
lar estimates, and why did you withhold it and submit this supple- 
ntental estimate? 

Commissioner Valentine. It was not brought to our attention by 
the Commissioner of the Five Civilized Tribes until after our estimate 
was made. 

Mr. Ferris. The ruling of the comptroller was made in last August 
some time. 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes. 

Mr. Ferris. Let me inquire about the treaty. You, of course, are 
familiar with the treaty that provides for the closing up of the 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes? What is your construction of 
that treaty as to whether or not the Federal Government is bound 
to settle up these affairs of these Indians without expense to them? 

Commissioner Valentine. I feel that I am not a lawyer, but my 
own judgment and my own advice is that up to a certain extent, 
at any rate, the Government in compliance with that treaty is bound 
to make appropriations. 

Mr. Ferris. It was undoubtedly the intention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at the time that treaty was made, in the language of the 
treaty, to close these affairs, don't you think? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think so. 
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Mr. Ferris. Then, in all good faith, the Govenunent ought to^ 
doit? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes ; the Government can not afford to 
break half of a letter mider the treaty. 

Mr. Ferris. Then, that being so, was not the American Congress 
justiiSed in taking from the Indians funds to administer the affairs 
of the tribe? 

Commissioner Valentine. As I understand it that treaty does not 
cover this particular contingency — ^these unallotted lands. 

Mr. Ferris. I am aware of the fact, and I want to make this 
observation at this point, that everywhere in the United States the 
Indians had lands, even where no treaty intervenes, when lands 
were sold we felt it our duty to make them pay the expenses con- 
nected with the sales of those lands, and then when the gratuity 
time came to deal with it then. 

Commissioner Valentine. Not only to the advantage of the In- 
dians, but to all others. 

Mr. Ferris. Then if our construction is the correct one of this 
treaty, we, of course, could not invade the treaty here? 

Commissioner Valentine. Not for one minute. 

Mr. Burke. But there is nothing in the treaty with regard to the 
question of selling unallotted lands, is there? 

Commissioner V alsntine. That is my imderstanding, that the 
treaty does not provide for the sale of unallotted lands. 

Mr. Burke. And further, it did not contemplate that there would 
be any surplus lands, but contemplated that the land would all be 
allotted, did it not ? 

Mr. Carter. That was the treaty of 18^8, not the treaty of 190S. 

Mr. Burke. Well, it was contemplated that you could cut up town 
lots under the treaty, provided they did it altogether. 

Mr. Carter. The first treaty provided not only for town sites, but 
lor allotments of all lands also. The treaty of 1902 provided for 
allotment to the amount of 320 acres of average land, the remainder 
to be sold. Both treaties provide for town sites and, I think, the 
treaty of 1898 provided that the expense of the town sites should be 
paid by the Government. The treaty of July 1, 1902, provides that 
the expense of enrollment and other matters shall be paid by the 
Government ; there is no positive assertion about payments for the 
sale of the unallotted lands. 

Mr. Burke. Well, the only justification for it would be that we are 
r^id^ng the Indians a service that is worth more than the cost 
to them, and certainly the Government ought not to be paying the 
expHBUses unless they are obligated by the treaty ; and it has been our 
policy to charge to the Indians the expense whenever we could do 
so and keep within the treaty obligations, and when they had the 
money with which to pay the expenses. 

Mr. Ferris. Ma^ I interrupt you right there? The crux of the 
whole proposition is. What is that treaty ? Has the Attorney General 
ever construed that treaty? If we are not bound by the loyal treaty 
obligations, I would hold with you, but if the treaty does provide that 
I think there is not anybody that would not want to pay it. Has the 
treaty ever been construed except as we construe it ? 
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Mr. Carter. It is neither asserted that the Federal Government 
shall or shall not pay, nor that the tribes shall or shall not pay. The 
agreement is silent. 

Mr. Burke. I consented to some legislation, Mr. Ferris, reducing 
the rate of interest that was to be paid on moneys going into the 
Treasury for the Indians in my State on the theory that we adopted 
a different proposition and practically gave them the whole lot of 
land and sold it for the most we could get for it. It was originally 
contemplated that we would get $1.25 an acre, and when we sold that 
for $6 an acre I think we were justified in reducing their interest on 
deposits from 5 per c^nt to 3 per cent. Now, Mr. Commissioner, have 
you any information there to enable you to state how much money 
has been expended and charged to the Indians on account of the 
sale of unallotted lands? 

Commissioner Valentine. This statement says " approximately 
$5,600, including the salaries of the office force engaged in work in 
connection with such sales." 

Mr. Burke. Making about $12,000? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. I would like to ask the commissioner a question. 

The Chairman. On this item that we have just passed? 

Mr. Carter. Not directly, but it bears on that item ; it is about the 
proposition of the Indian funds that are being expended by the de- 
partment. I want to ask you, Mr. Commissioner, if extensive pay- 
ments are not also made out of the tribal funds, such as the expenses 
of the officials while making paj^ments to Indians and for sundry 
other expenses? 

Commissioner Valentine. You mean the salaries or the expenses? 

Mr. Carter. I mean both or either. 

Commissioner Valentine. There are regular salaried employees 
used in making the payments. 

Mr. Carter. What I want to know is this : Are not a considerable 
portion of the expenditures in support of the different Indian offices 
at Muskogee taken from tribal funds? If so, how much and by 
what authority are tribal funds so expended ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Both salaries and expenses are paid 
out of the gratuity appropriation. We can verify that. 

The Chairman. I would like very much to go over another item 
here before 12 o'clock. That will bring us down, then, to the expenses 

The Chairman. The next item is submitted in the supplementary 
estimate, on page 8, under the heading " Payment to certain Chicka- 
saw Indians.^' Have you anything to offer in justification of that, 
Mr. Valentine? 

Commissioner Valentine. I offer in justification of that item the 
following : 

That the Secretary of the iDterior is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any tribal funds of the Chicl^asaw Nation now standing to the credit of said 
nation in the Treasury of the United States, $4,986.70, to comfilete the $40 per 
capita payment to the citizens of the Chicl^asaw Nation, as provided for by 
section 72 of the act of Congress, approved July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641), to 
be Immediately available (submitted). 

Note. — The appropriation requested from the funds of the Chickasaw Nation 
Is necessary in order to complete what is known as the Chickasaw incompetent 

30715—12 ^19 
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payments of $40 per capita under section 72 of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641). 

The superintendent of the Union Agency reports that there is $413.30 avail- 
able for payment from the so-calied Chickasaw incompetent fund to the 135 
enrolled Chickasaw citizens who have not heretofore received the $40 per 
capita payment. It would require $5,400 to make a $40 per capita payment to 
the 135 Chickasaws, and, after deducting the $413.30 now available, would leave 
a deficit of $4,896.70, the amount herein requested. 

As this is one of the unfinished matters in connection with the tribal affairs 
of the Chickasaw Nation not finally disposed of, it is requested that the $4,896.70 
from the tribal funds of the Chickasaw Nation be made available for payment 
to the Chickasaw citizens who have not heretofore received the $40 per capita 
payment out of the Chickasaw incompetent fund. 

The Chairman. This estimate gives the full reasons why thi^ pay- 
ment should be made? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Do you wish to ask the commissioner any ques- 
tions, Mr. Ferris? 

Mr. Ferris. I would like to ask Mr. Carter what he thinks about it? 

Mr. Carter. That is the completion of a bribe to bring about the 
approval of the treaty of 1902 with the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
There was a great deal of opposition to the treaty and the fertile 
brain of some commissioner generated the idea that a per capita 
payment would be an excellent bait to catch votes for its approval. 
Knowing this influence to be as strong with the Indian as it is with 
the white man, this payment thin^ was dropped in. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think most of the treaties carry their 
bribes with them. 

Mr. Carter. The Chickasaws had been urging this " orphan and 
incompetent" claim for years, without result. When they finally 
got it in this way the claim was so old that the real beneficiaries 
could not be located, and it was paid out per capita. It seems there 
was not enough to go around at the rate oi $40 for all, and this small 
item seems now necessary to complete the bribe. Is not that about 
the size of it, Mr. Commissioner? 

Commissioner VaixBNTtne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. The amount is due ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes; it is due; due in this way, Mr. Burke. They set 
aside a certain fund. That fund was to constitute a per capita pay- 
ment of $40 each, but there was not sufficient to pay all out of that 
fund. 

Mr. BuBKJE. Have they all been paid ? 

Mr. Cartbr. Most of us got our bribe money before the boodle got 
short. 

The Chairman. Have you any list of this estimate ? 

Commissioner Vai^entine. The Union Agency has such a list, on 
which this estimate was based. 

The Chairman. Then you have submitted a list and have it on file 
in the Union Agency as a basis for this? 

Commissioner Valentine. We can submit it if you would like. 

The Chairman. Yes ; we would like to have that as a basis for the 
payment of the $40 under this treaty. 

Mr. Carter. This statement shows there are as yet 135 Chickasaws 
unpaid, and there is on hand $413.30; but it will take $5,400 to com- 
plete the payment to these 135 Chickasaws, making an additional 
amount of $4,896.70 necessary. 
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Commissioner Valentine. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to sub- 
mit a co|)y of the roll, which would make the record complete. 

The Chairman. It is not necessary to encumber the record with 
that roll. 

Commissioner Valentine. Leaving the moral issue out of the 
question, if some have been paid all should be. Possibly Mr. Carter 
would be .willing to return his amount. 

The Chairman. The next item is the salaries and expenses of the 
district agents for the Five Civilized Tribes. How many of these 
agents are there? 

Commissioner Valentine. Sixteen at the present time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. How were they distributed between the different 
tribes ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have here a list showing the official 
headquarters of the different agents, which you might like to put in 
the record. 

The Chairman. Is it with reference to counties or tribes ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is by counties. 

The Chairman. I do not think it is necessary to encumber the 
record with it. 

Commissioner Valentine. It shows the jurisdiction of each agent. 

The Chairman. Now, I desire to ask this question : Do they have 
any definite location where they keep their records in the office, or 
anywhere else? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How is that in giving ready access to the Indians; 
so that they can reach them without traveling so far ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Th^ arrange it so that they can spejid 
a portion of each week in their offices. The rest of the week they are 
out in the field. 

The Chairman. To whom are the reports made? 

Commissioner Valentine. To Supernitendent Kelsey, the Indian 
agent at Muskogee. 

The Chairman. Have they authority to finally act upon any of the 
questions that come up before them, or do they have to submit the 
question to Mr. Kelsey at the Union Agency ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Under the law they submit them to 
him^ and he submits them to Washington for approval here. 

The Chairman. Then what is to be gained by having them in the 
field? 

Commissioner Valentine. Well, the field is the only place that the 
precise facts can be procured. 

The Chairman. Could not the people who have this business, or 
whatever classes of business it might be, come to the Union Agency 
and have the transactions there ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it would be involving a great 
deal of expense, and, as a matter of fact, I doubt if they would go. 

The Chairman. Suppose you have, as proposed in this amend- 
ment, divided up that agency and have one in ejich one of these 
nations separately, would that not bring them nearer the authority 
to act. 

Commissioner Valentine. It would bring them somewhat nearer, 
but I am very "heartily in sympathy with the general policy outlined 
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in Mr. Davenport's remarks. I think the way to cut the expense and 
increase the efficiency is to reduce the amount of routine work on the 
top and strengthen it at the bottom. I hesitate to assume credit for 
anything, but it has at least been welcomed by the Indian Office from 
whatever other quarter a suggestion majr have come, that the way 
to strengthen the whole Indian business is to make the people who 
are nearest the Indians most efficient and to cut to a minimum the 
number of checkings and reports on top of that consistent with the 
proper check that must be given. 

The Chairman. How much are these agents paid ? 

Commissioner Valentine. $1,800. 

The Chairman. And what is the full amount, $16,000 ? 

Commissioner Valentine. $16,000. 

The Chairman. How long have they been employed ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They were engaged on May 27, 1908. 

The Chairman. How are they selected — ^from citizens of Okla- 
homa? 

Commissioner Valentine. My understanding is they are required 
to be citizens of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Davenport. The act carries a provision that they shall be 
selected from citizens of Oklahoma. 

The Chairman. How does that term apply? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not Imow the laws of Oklahoma 
as to citizenship and residence. 

The Chairman. It does not prohibit the Indians from holding 
.these offices, does it? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you consider these agents necessary to the 
work, or can you substitute a division of the agencies as suggested, 
say, by dividing up the Union Agency and creating other agencies ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I had not had in contemplation any 
dividing up of- these agencies, doing away with the agents. I think 
such improvements as are to be made could well be made in con- 
nection with the lines of the bill through the district agents. Speak- 
ing for this particular section of the country alone I would a great 
deal rather that all passing on the reports of district agents be cut 
out of my office and I be eliminated from the thing than to lose the 
district agents. 

The Chairman. From your argument, then, you would rather 
dispense with the Muskogee department — ^Mr. Kelsey's department — 
and let the records come down to you from the district agents ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir ; and again I should say if dis- 
pensing with one or the other is necessary, rather than lose the dis- 
trict agents I sliould prefer that that part of Mr. Kelsey's office 
which IS concerned with their affairs, or that part of my oMce con- 
cerned with their affairs, or both, be dispensed with, and to do what 
Mr. Davenport suggested, and it is just simply to avoid delay in 
every possible way. 

The Chairman. Would you be caused any trouble and expense and 
delay in bringing up the records that you have down there in the 
Union Agency and in J. George Wright's division, and bringing 
them to the Union Agency and giving them the authority now held 
by Mr. Wright ? 
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Commissioner Valentine. I do not think that segregation could 
be practicably made along the line of district agents. It has been 
looked into very carefully by us, and it has been found that it could 
be made with regard to the divisions that I spoke of. These affairs 
of the Cherokees and Creeks are so different from the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws and the Seminoles that there would be no difficulty, in 
separating those five. 

The Chairman. Then why not have two — why not substitute the 
Union Agency or substitute J. George Wright, commissioner? As 
I understand it, he is the logical successor oi the present Dawes 
Conmiission. 

Commissioner Valentine. The present system is this. This dis- 
trict agent reports to the Union Agency, the Union agent approves 
it for the Five Civilized Tribes ; then it comes to our office. Another 
sort of an approval takes place there ; then it goes to the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior for action. 

The Chairman. Then, in your view, there is no way to prevent 
dui)lication of this work? It goes from the district agent to the 
Union Agency, from there to your department, and from your de- 
partment to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think some of that machinery could 
be cut out. 

The Chairman. Well, which would you cut out ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think you could cut out all of it and 
confine it to the Union Agency. 

The Chairman. I think so, too. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Commissioner, there has been transmitted to Con- 
gress, I believe, in compliance with the provisions of section 10 of the 
Indian appropriation act of April 4. 1910, a statement by tribes and 
funds, or all moneys appropriated oy Congress since July 1, 1875, 
required by law to be reimbursed to the United States from Indian 
tribal funds, held in trust or otherwise, and showing the extent to 
which such reimbursement has been accomplished, and the balances 
of tribal funds on the books of the Treasury, as or October 31, 1910, 
which may be available for reimbursement if so applied under the 
provisions of section 1 of the act of April 4, 1910. Am I correct 
about that? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. This information is contained 
in House Document No. 1167, Sixty-first Congress, third session. I 
also have another document here on the fiscal affairs of Indian tribes, 
which contains some of the classes of information about which Mr. 
Ferris was inquiring; House Document No. 208, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, second session. 

Mr. Burke. What does that specifically refer to? 

Commissioner Valentine. This gives the title of trust and other 
tribal funds and shows the balance to the credit of each tribe on 
June 30, 1911, how and when that fund was created, and the dis- 
bursement for the year 1911 under various headings, and the receipts 
during that year. 

Mr. Burke. How many Indian allottees are there still in the Five 
Civilized Tribes within what are known as the restricted class ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Approximately 36,000. 
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Mr. BtTRKE. Give US just a brief statement as to what the duties 
of these district agents are with reference to the Indians. 

Commissioner v alentine. Generally, they cover pretty nearly 
everything. They are, in a certain way, like the local superintendents 
in other parts ot the country; specifically, they deal with probate 
conditions, the sale of land, handling of leases, etc. 

Mr. Burke. Do they come in contact with the probate courts in 
looking after the interests of minors? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir ; very much so. 

Mr. Burke. Is there any opposition that has come to the notice of 
the office — to these district agents on the part of any of these probate 
courts ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think there have been one or two 
cases; particularly^ some time ago the probate court did not wholly 
welcome the service of these district agents, but I have here letters 
from county judges and other oflScers of the State of Oklahoma with 
reference to cooperation and the need therefor between officers of the 
Indian service, particularly the district agents, and the State author- 
ities, which show in a very interesting way the present attitude of the 
judges. These letters include letters from 40 probate judges in 40 
counties and from the Five Tribes. In addition to that there are 
letters here from several district judges, the general attorney of the 
department of charities and corrections, the speaker of the Okla- 
homa House of Representatives, and others, besides letters from the 
principal chief and tribal attorneys; all show most specifically and 
concretely the great desirabilitjr of the district agents. 

Mr. Burke. I will call attention to the report which you have sub- 
mitted, being the " justification of estimates for the appropriation," 
made by Mr. Kelsey, and would ask vou if, from the information you 
have received, and these letters which you have mentioned, you think 
this report states substantially what the conditions are and the 
necessity for continuing these district agents? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think so, sir. 

Mr. BuBKB. I will ask you if, in the second session of the last 
Congress, in reducing the appropriation for the administration of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, whether or not we increased the appropria- 
tion for the district agents? 

Commissioner Valentine. My recollection is that it was increased 
$10,000. 

Mr. Burke. While we decreased the other appropriation, we in- 
creased that for the district agents? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Those agents of the Indian Territory part of the State 
have no final power to make even a lease, have they, Mr. Commis- 
sioner ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. They have no power then to remove restrictions, have 
they ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. They have nothing to do with the rights of possession 
or the bringing of any suit ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Only to the extent of furnishing infor- 
mation; in that sense I understand they can. 

Mr. Ferris. They are not attorneys, are they? 
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Commissioner Valentine. Not in order to hold office; some of 
them may be lawyers. 

Mr. Ferris. It is not a requirement ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is not a requirement. 

Mr. Ferris. It is not universal, is it ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir ; I think not. 

Mr. Ferris. The Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, from the 
standpoint of intelligence, are further advanced and superior to any 
other tribe of Indians of the United States, are they not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I could not say yes to that particular 
statement. 

Mr. Ferris. What would you say to that? 

Commissioner Valentine. Very many of them are, of course. 
Others are fully as backward as some of our more backward tribes. 

Mr. Ferris. That is a very large minority, is it not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it would be safe to say there are, 
perhaps, 20,000 Indians, more or less full blood, in Oklahoma who 
are pretty much on a level with tribes in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Ferris. Twenty thousand out of a total enrollment of 101,000? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. You have been down through the State? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. A number of times, have you ? 

Conunissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. If I told you that six counties and two fractional parts 
of counties of my district were in the Chickasaw Nation and that I 
had been intimately acquainted with those people for 25 years and 
based upon that acquaintance it is my judgment 'that the Chickasaw 
Indians that live in the territory are fully, if not quite superior, in 
intelligence to the white citizens, what would you say ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I would first ask about the intelligence 
of the whites. 

Mr. Ferris. I would reply to that by saying the whites were of 
average intelligence. 

Commissioner Valentine. In some other States Indians are su- 
perior to the white citizens, but it does not necessarily mean that the 
grade of white intelligence is particularly high. 

Mr. Ferris. To be entirely frank with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, I would say that the school facilities have been better for the 
Indian citizens than for the white citizens, and most of the full-blood 
Indians live in the extreme eastern part of the Chickasaw Nation, 
and I do want to emphatically assert that the leading citizens of 
those counties are Indian allottees engaged in banking. 

Commissioner Valentine. Of course, supervision of any kind for 
people of that sort is arrant nonsense. 

The Chairman. Is is not your experience that the reason for the 
lack of education among the white people is because of the fact that 
they have not had a school system until the last few years, owing to 
the State being so recently organized ? 

Mr. Ferris. That is it; but I want to ask the Commissioner one 
more question : I notice from the list you handed me that you have a 
special agent at Chickasha and one at Fall Valley. I wondered if at 
least those two were superfluous? 
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Commissioner Valentine. I would like to see if I have any letters 
from people in that particular neighborhood. There are a good 
many allotments in that district, are there not, of f iJl-blood Incuans 
who do not reside there, but live in other sections? 

Mr. Ferris. Some; yes. 

The Chairman. You do not know what conditions those letters 
were written under, do you, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They were written, I think, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kelsey, who has met all the different people who come 
into relation with the work of the district agent. 

The Chairman. You think not at the request of the agents them- 
selves ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am verv certain that there was an 
absolutely honest attempt on the part or Mr. Kelsey to get the infor- 
mation. 

The Chairman. Did you authorize Mr. Kelsey to send for this in- 
formation to make out this case? 

Commissioner Valentine. No. He simply wrote me he had in his 
files a lot of letters from people who had come in touch with this 
work, and I asked him to send them here for the use of this com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman. It is true he has gone about the matter in a very 
systematic way, and secured these indorsements. 

Commissioner Valentine. I understand Mr. Carter has also sent 
out information from county judges. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carter, of Oklahoma? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the result of his inquiry was? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You used to have five agents on the western side 
of Oklahoma? 

Commissioner Valentine. We had three; we never had five. 

The Chairman. I believe that is correct. They were discontinued, 
I believe? 

Commissioner Valentine. They were discontinued out of this 
appropriation, and, I think, discontinued wholly. 

The Chairman. They are, as a matter of fact. Are not the In- 
dians of western Oklahoma very much inferior to those of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, so far as their education is concerned ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that is correct. 

The Chairman. You do not have special agents at any other place 
in the United States than in the Five Civilized Tribes, do you, Mr. 
Commisioner ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir ; the conditions are peculiar. 

The Chairman. Why do you single out the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Oklahoma, who own their own propertjr, and who have the high- 
est degree of intelligence of any Indian tribes in the United States, 
and say that there shall be 16 special agents there and not have them 
anywhere else in the United States? 

Commissioner Valentine. It looks on the surface as if wfe were 
singling them out. As a matter of fact, about 20,000 of the members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes are about on the same grade as to the 
things they need with the majority of Indians elsewhere in the 
country. 
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The Chairman. That is, 20,000 out of a total of 101,000? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir ; it is 20,000 out of 36,000 still 
restricted, and I think that the Comanche and Apache Indians are 
rather below the average intelligence throughout the country, so that 
we feel that the agents are needed there. 

The thing that struck me when I went to Oklahoma the first time 
and went through the several full-blood districts of the Chickasaw 
Nation, the thing that struck me was that it was an absolute crime 
that the Government has spent years of time and a tremendous 
amount of money in what might be called overhead administration, 
and those Indians in the full-blood district of the Chickasaw Nation 
had had less done for them in the way of schools. There -had never 
been a person among them to teach them gardening. In other words, 
these 20,000 or so Indians throughout the tribes had been absolutely 
neglected. 

The Chairman. Right there, granted that what you say is true, 
that there are 20,000 that rank with all other Indians in the United 
States from the standpoint of lack of education 

Commissioner Valentine. The Five Civilized Tribes; it does not 
apply to them at all.~ 

The Chairman. I understand. Is there any other tribe of Indians 
in the United States that has such a per cent of intelligence among 
them as the Five Civilized Tribes? Have you 101.000 Indians in 
any other State in the Union where 80 per cent of them are intelli- 
gent and 20 per cent only are backward? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is probably the largest proportion. 

The Chairman. I think that is true. 

Commissioner Valentine. -We have a good many Indians in Ore- 
gon. There is a large percentage, but not as high as that. 

Mr. Ferris. These agents were established in 1908, ostensibly be- 
cause of the fact that the restriction bill had passed, and that our 
State organization was not as perfect as it might be. Was that not 
the theory at that time? 

Commissioner Valentike. That was about the theory. 

Mr. Ferris. Now that the State has grown in population until it 
has more than five or six of the Western States combined and school 
houses and coimty organizations thoroughly formed from A to Z, do 
you not feel you could withdraw these 16 agents and let the courts of 
Oklahoma run their business the same as other courts ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And do you not feel it would be an economy of $100,000 
for the Federal Grovernment to do that ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; I can not frankly believe that. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Conmiissioner, what is the 'effect of intelligence 
among Indian tribes, where there is a high degree of intelligence, on 
those that are real Indians, that have had .no advantages, as to 
whether or not they need the protecting hand of the Government. 
Is it less or greater, in your opinion? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think, on the whole, it is rather 
greater. 

Mr. Burke. In other words, the more intelligent will, following 
the natural law, get the best of the nonprogressive Indian. Is that 
not the case? 
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Commissioner Valentine. I would like to qualify that to this ex- 
tent, that I think that I have a tremendous respect for basic Indian 
character, but I do find it to be the fact that where there is a dis- 
tinctly better educated cla38 of Indians and a distinctly better edu- 
cated class of white people, the tendency is increased, rather than 
diminished; that is, altruism has not developed in the Indian char- 
acter to the extent it might. 

Mr. Burke. A higher intelligence prevails among the mixed 
bloods mostly, does it not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. As a rule. 

Mr. Burke, And is there not a universal complaint coming from 
the old Indian, the full blood, on the reservations, generally protest- 
ing against the fact that the mixed bloods are taking advantage of 
them? 

Commissioner Valentine. Taking the country at large, there is 
really more complaint against the mixed bloods than against the 
whites. 

Mr. Burke. I am talking entirely about Indians. These district 
agents in many respects are similar to the Indian agents that you 
liaye generally at reservations? 

Commissioner Valentine. They correspond exactly to the five 
special agents at the Pine Ridge Agency. 

Mr. Burke. And it is your theory that the 100,000 Indians resid- 
ing in 40 counties could not be looked after properly from one 
agency, as was done before you appointed these district agents? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am very strongly of that opinion. 

Mr. Burke. What, in your opinion, would have been the eflfect 
had these 16 agents or some others, as you have them organized at 
present in the Five Civilized Tribes, at the beginning of the ad- 
ministration of the Dawes' Commission? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think the term Five Civilized Tribes 
could be applied to 100 per cent instead of 80 per cent. 

Mr. Carter. The judge of Carter County writes me that he had 
previously written a letter of recommendation to Mr. Kelsey for the 
district agent stationed at Ardmore. 

Mr. Burke. Does he make a statement in that letter that he does 
not think the district agents ought to be continued ? 

Mr. Carter. That, in substance, is his statement. 

I sent out a letter of inquiry to each of the county judges, county 
attorneys, and newspaper editors in the fourth district, but have had 
few replies as yet. 

The Chairman. We will now hear from Mr. Davenport. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES S. DAVENPORT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CON&RESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. Davenport. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
1 first want to address myself to the amendment that was suggested 
by the commissioner this morning with reference to that part of the 
appropriation where it is suggested that there be an amount appro- 
priated for the purpose of defraying the expenses — I am speaking of 
the sale of the surplus lands and unallotted lands of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes — giving the Secretary the power to pay that expense out 
of the proceeds of the sale. That was discussed at some length this 
morning by the different members of the committee and the com- 
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niissioner, and you will find that in order to carry that provision, 
although it had been carried often in appropriation bills, that there 
is not anything on the statute books of which I have knowledge that 
authorizes that to be done. It had, prior to the Sixtieth Congress, 
been carried in the Indian appropriation bill. 1 did not catch it until 
after it had been reported on the floor of the House, and there 1 
raised the question and it went out of the bill, and I thought it had 

remained out. 

My contention is that whenever you incorporate that in there you 
are enacting not only new legislation, but legislation that is either 
prohibited by the treaties or not provided for by the treaties. One 
or the other must exist before you would have power to use the 
funds of the tribes in the settling of their affairs. I want to urge 
upon the committee that they study that mater thoroughly and not 
incorporate that provision in there. If it becomes necessary to expend 
that amount of money from the proceeds from the sale of surplus 
lands, then I say to you that the government of each of the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes is as competent as anybody you can designate to do that, 
and can do it for much less money, and get as large a price as any 
party you can designate. I say that without any intention to reflect 
upon any public officer who has handled the affairs of the tribes since 
1910. My object is this: Knowing those people as I have since 1890 
and being familiar with the tribes, especially with the Cherokees, 
Creeks, and the Seminoles, I say that it would be unjust to those 
tribes or the other two tribes comprising the Five Civilized Tril)es, 
to take a portion of the proceeds of their funds to pay expenses and 
winding up of their affairs. I do not think that at this late day the 
Government should insist that we should take from the funds of tliose 
tribes a sufficient amount to pay the salaries and expenses incurred 
in making these sales. That is about all I desire to present upon 
that question, because I only desired to call the committee's atten- 
tion to the fact and ask you to carefully study these treaties, and also 
call your attention to the fact that some of these affairs have already 
been wound up free of cost, without any expense taken from the 
tribal funds. There has been incorporated in the Indian appropria- 
tion bill a provision of that kind, w^here the money has been used. 
There was a provision with reference to the town lots in the Five 
Civilized Tribes incorporated, and the money was used and, because 
it was a peculiar condition, the legislation, if contemplated, could not 
have been contemplated at the time the original treaties were made. 

Now, I want to pass from that to the Indian agency question, and 
I want to take this position, and that is, unless more power is given 
to the district Indian agent in the Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole 
tribes, their labors are a detriment to those tribes instead of a bene- 
fit. If the restricted Indian has to continue to make application to 
the district agent for the removal of his restrictions and show his com- 
petency, and then has to run the gantlet of the superintendent, 
and then come on to the commissioner's office and to the Secretary's 
office, it requires too great a length of time, and therefore is a detri- 
ment to the Indian. There is a class of Indians in Oklahoma that 
need some supervision. There is a large class of the restricted Indians 
in the Five Civilized Tribes that should be unrestricted, and I do 
not think the department would disagree with me now because I 
take the position that the half-blood Indian in the Five Civilized 
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Tribes, or the three-quarter-blood Indian, as a class, is as intelligent, 
according to population, as the citizenship of any State in the Union 
to-day, and that, from the standpoint of education, the half-blood 
and the three-quarter-blood Indian, and those of a lesser degree of 
blood in the Five Civilized Tribes, a greater per cent of them have 
a high-school education than the same per cent in any State of the 
Union, according to population. If we could confine this only to the 
Indians that needed that protection there would not be 10,000 Indians 
in the Five Civilized Tribes that would need any agents. Of about, 
in round numbers, 24,000 in the Cherokee Nation, a little more than 
6,000 of those are full blood, and some of those full bloods are com- 
petent to manage their affairs. 

There is another feature that I object to in the district agency, 
unless more power can be granted, and that is that they oftentimes 
recommend the removal of restrictions with limitations — that is, they 
recommend the removal of the restrictions, but that the agency retain 
the money. My position is that you do harm to an Indian to remove 
his restrictions and the Government keep his money, and for this 
reason I want to emphasize that. Whenever you remove the restric- 
tion, and the agency holds the Indian's money, and the Indian lives 
some 25 or 30 miles in the country, he loses three days every month — 
one day coming, one day getting permission to get a check, and then 
he loses a day getting home — and he will get on an average $16 at 
a time each month, and the result is he is coining back and forth to 
try to get some of the money, and he loses more time that he receives 
benefit. 

There is another question that I want to be understood, and that 
is that the district agents, whether approved by the department 
or not in regard to the purchase of supplies. Instead of letting the 
Indian go out and agree upon a wagon or upon a cookstove, and going 
to see whether the price is right, they are proceeding to buy the 
wagon or the cookstove for the Indian. They are proceeding to go 
to tilis store or that store to exercise the right o'f sijenSing the Indian's 
money for him, a condition which I do not believe is right. In a 
country where the people are all United States citizens, though they 
may be inferior, they have a right to exercise that right, and I do 
not believe it is right to tie them down. I have no objection, when 
they go to make a trade, that the agent may see and determine whether 
or not it is satisfactory and whether or not they are wasting their 
money, but I do object to the agent compelling them to buy from Bill 
Smith or somebody else. 

Mr. Burke. Do you allow your children to make purchases of 
clothing and other necessaries as they may see fit, and you furnish 
them the money to purchase ? 

Mr. Davenport. Unfortunately, I have not any children that are 
of age 

Mr. Burke. These people you are speaking of are restricted In- 
dians, are they not ? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes; but I do not think the gentleman will con- 
tend that the paternal relation exists to that extent; that the 
power 

Mr. Burke. All right; I will put it in this form: You are the 
guardian of a minor child. What would you do in that case with 
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reference to the purchase of clothing and other necessaries for the 
child's need ? 

Mr. Davenport. I would say, as I have often done, that he should 
select what he wants to wear, and I would- present a claim to the 
court, and let the court pass upon it, and then pay it. 

Mr. Burke. That is what the district agents do, do they not? 

Mr. Davenport. I must take issue with the gentleman from South 
Dakota, because I know that frequently the agents do not do that. 

The Chairman. Do you know of their exercising any favoritism 
in regard to terms? 

Mr. Davenport. I, personally, do not know that. I am speaking 
of the position of the Indian in spending his money and of the neces- 
sity of his coming back and forth to get these driblets of monthly 
installments. I say the restrictions should not be removed unless the 
Indian gets the money, if he is 21 years old, or 18 years old if it is a 
girl ; and I saj^ the department should render yearly to that Indian, 
so that his neighbors may know exactly what amount of money has 
been expended from his estate and for what purpose, and if he is 
going to get his kitchen utensils, as suggested by the member of the 
conmaittee from South Dakota — and that is what I tried to get — ^how 
many acres of land had been sold, and the amount of money that 
had been paid the Indian and what bank the money was deposited 
in, what rate of interest it was drawing, whether it was in the local 
banks in the State of Oklahoma, National or State, or whether they 
bank outside the State ; and the reply was that it would take all the 
force of the office to do that. 

The Chairman. Did you ask in relation to one particular Indian ? 

Mr. Davenport. I asked in relation to the Indians of the Cherokee, 
Creek, and Seminole Indians. 

I think $100,000 is too much for those agencies, with the power 
Ihey have at present. I only make that suggestion in passing, be- 
cause there is no necessity of spending that amount of money. 

The Chairman. You favor the retention of the agencies? 

Mr. Davenport. No, sir ; I say they are a detriment, with, the 
power they have now. There is no benefit. In some instances they 
may be a benefit, but as a general proposition there is no benefit. It 
is just as much trouble as if the local agent was not there at all. It 
is not a one-sided proposition down there; you will find fellows that 
favor retaining them and others who favor disposing of them. You 
can go out there and get letters one way or the other. When I wired 
the county judges in the third congressional district and asked them 
whether or not the agencies had been any benefit and whether they 
recommended their being retained, and so far I have received Mr. 
Knight's reply, and I suppose the others are going to write. 

The Chairman. Will you furnish the replies to us? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes. 

Commissioner Valentine. Might I make this suggestion: Mr. 
Davenport's reference to Mr. Knight's letter, as to whether when a 
county^ jud^e writes a letter on one side and sends a telegram on the 
other, if it is not a reason for the district agent to keep right on ? 

Mr. Davenport. I suppose there are 50 full-blood Indians in that 
district. 

Mr. Ferris. That is the best thing that has been offered yet for 
the special agent. 
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Mr. Davbnpokt. I think mjrself that any man who will write — 
whether he knows what he writes will ever be seen or not — a letter 
such as that which has been written by the county judge was read 
and wires another way to me — I think that judge is not a very compe- 
tent judge to pass upon any man. I would say in regard to nim that 
he has acted unwiselv. 

Mr. BuKKE. Mr. Davenport, your principal objection, as I under- 
stand, to the district agents is that you are against them unless they 
are given greater power than the power they nave now ? 

Mr. Davenport. Unless they are given greater power to pass upon 
the applications for restriction, then I am against the proposition 
which removes the restrictions where the money is retained in the 
agency and where the Indian has to come back and forth. When 
you collect money $5 and $10 at a time it goes in a way that does 
YOU very little good as compared with getting money in a lump sum. 
The. Indians in the Cherokee and Creek and Seminole Nations do 
not spend their money any more recklessly than anybody else. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SCOTT FERBIS, A BJEPBESENTATIVE IN 
GONGEESS FBOH THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. Ferris. Personally I am opposed to the retention of the 16 
Indian agents in the Five Civilized Tribes, part of the State of Okla- 
homa, for the following reasons: 

First, because it costs the Federal Treasury $100,000, which is not 
reimbursed. Second, because of the 101,000 allottees of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, it is admitted here by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and it is my belief, that it is true that a higher degree of 
intelligence prevails among those Indians than any other tribe in 
the United States. Third, because these agents are not maintained 
in any other tribe or State in the United States. Fourth, our State 
has been admitted five years, is fully organized, fully equipped with 
courts, officers, township, county, and State government. Fifth, be- 
cause the Indian enjoys luU fellowship with the white citizens of our 
State, holding and enjoying the highest office that the State affords to 
the humblest. Sixth, it is my belief that a great majority — and I 
would estimate 75 per cent at least — of the Indians themselves, if 
consulted about the matter, would ask and pray for the discon- 
tinuance of the agents. Seventh, I am personally opposed to having 
this interference on their part with our State courts. Eighth, 1 
believe our State courts are as competent as any other courts of 
any other State in the Union, and I do not believe need more super- 
vision than in .any other State. Ninth, it is my belief that such 
minute sypervision as is imposed by the appointment and mainte- 
nance of these agents render the Inoians dependent, not self-reliant, 
and robs him of the desire to be a full, free, and independent citizen. 
Tenth, these 16 agents have no final jurisdiction to do any .one 
thijQig. Any act undertaken hj them is merely passed along to the 
Commissioner of the Five Civilized Tribes at Muscogee, oy him 
passed to Mr. Kelsey, and by him passes to the CojnmiBsioner of 
Indian Affairs, and by him passes to the Secretary of the Interior, 
which creates a lot of delay and red tape which really makes the 
relief sought to be accomplished abortive of the very purpose it 
intenda 
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STATEMENT OF THE HON. CHARLES D. CAETEE, A BEPEESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OP OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. Carter. I have several amendments which I would like to have 
incorporated in this bill. Some of them are subject to a point of 
order and can, of course, only be put through by unanimous consent. 
They are very meritorious measures, however, and I hope I may be 
able to persuade this subcommittee to include these amendments in 
itrreport to the whole committee. These amendments will be offered 
as I proceed with my remarks, which will be very brief. 

I feel obliged to oppose any item for the payment of these salaries 
from the funds of the Five Civilized Tribes, with the exception of 
those provided by treaty. The treaty of June 28, 1898, did not pro- 
vide that any expenses should be incurred by the Indians whatever. 
It specifically set forth that all the town-site property should be dis- 
posed, of and the rolls of the tribe made up without any expense 
whatever to the tribe. No declaration was made as to how other 
expenses should be paid, but it was generally understood by all our 
people (and I myself so understood it) that all expenses of the set- 
tlement of our estate should be paid by the Federal Government. 
The agreement of July 1, 1902, was silent on the subject of expenses 
except that it provided for the payment of the citizenship court and 
the coal and asphalt commissionei*s by the Federal Government. It 
also provided for the payment of the expenses and costs of the suits 
on behalf of the Chickasaw freedmen out of the Federal Treasury. 
So, as usual, as the time for the payment of these expenses ap- 
proached the likelihood of the Indian having to foot the bills in- 
creased. No one, of course, will dispute the fact that Congress has 
the legal right, under recent Supreme Court decisions, to do as it 
pleases with Indian property, but in justice to your wards, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the guardian should keep faith and pay these expenses 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

With reference to the district agents, I will not attempt to dis- 
pute that they have done some good work. They were appointed 
under section 6 of the act of May 27, 1908, commonly known as the 
restrictions act, their duties being, as set forth in this act, to assist 
the restricted Indians in probate matters and removal of restric- 
tions. 

It will be remembered by some that there was quite a lot of con- 
tention, about the time of the appointment of these agents, as to 
the extent we should go in removing restrictions on the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians had been allotted 
320 acres each of agricultural land, and this act had, in the opinion 
of the Oklahoma delegation, made the incompetent members oi those 
tribes land poor. They had more land than they could manage suc- 
cessfully. It was not thought safe by the department to remove 
the restrictions on the incompetent class without some kind of pro- 
tection, so the principal function the district agents were expected 
to perform was to brin^ about the sale of a portion of the allotmient 
of these restricted Indians and to build permanent homes on that 
part unsold and still restricted. It was thought that in this way a 
great amount of land would soon become subject to taxation and the 
incompetent Indians would all soon be furnished adequate homes. 
Now, in the performance of this last duty the district agents have 
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been a miserable failure. They have removed practically no restric- 
tions, and when they do, it takes from 6 to 18 months to get action. 
The consequence is that the Indians themselves have become dis- 
couraged and are daily appealing to me through the mails to have 
something done to facilitate these matters or do away with the dis- 
trict agents. 

Since I came to Congress it has not been my privilege to be able 
to spend very much time in my home State, thereio"re my information 
as to the accomplishment of these agents in probate matters only 
comes seccmd hand. I have in mind one dead claim case which 
slumbered in the office of a district agent 10 months after which the 
application was made, and was finally rooted out of that office upon 
ray earnest importunities to the Secretary of the Interior concerning 
the matter. 

Another reason for my opposition to these agents is that our 
State is as fully prepared to take care of these matters as the average 
State of this Union. Our people naturally resent any officious med- 
dling with our courts. 

This district-agent proposition may look fine in theory, but it has 
worked very little practical advantage to the Indian. If they had 
stuck to the task laid out for them, their efFoits might have been more 
availing, but the difficulty is a great part of their activity has been 
directed toward efforts not laid down in the printed rules and regula-'' 
tions of the Interior Department. 

The Five Civilized Tribes are conceded to have reached the highest 
degree of civilization of any considerable number of North American 
Indians on this continent. Then why should it be necessary to 
single them out and have every little trifling act of theirs super- 
vised in this paternalistic manner when it is not done with other 
tribes not so lar advanced in civilization? 

These agents have conducted themselves in such a way that their 
efforts are naturally resented by the good people of our Stat«, and 
there is a very strong feeling against them throughout the district 
I have the honor to represent. There was, of course, considerable 
antipathy to them to begin with, but this kick came mostly from 
the grafters. Now, there has been a lot of loose talk about grafters 
m Oklahoma, but the grafter is as well defined there as he. is any 
place. We have no trouble in distinguishing him, and we know the 
earmarks of his propositions. So long as this talk was confined to 
this class of fellows it went in one ear and came out the other, but 
now this antipathy extends to some of the very best people in that 
country. One of the judges of our supreme court is, I am told, 
making the strongest opposition to them, and states that he is op- 
posed to anyone who is for them. Whether that is true or not I 
do not know, but it came to me through a very responsible person. 
When men of this high caliber make such assertions as this, then I 
think it is time for us to consider seriously before we spend $100,000 
every year intruding such officials as this into a jurisdiction where 
they are persona non grata. 

Mr. Burke. Is it not within the jurisdiction and power of the 
county judges to absolutely ignore them? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir; it is. They have no right to interfere with 
the courts at all, unless the courts will permit it* 
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The Chairman. If you have absolute power in the courts, why is 
it necessary to have some one else to assist in getting up the evidence? 

Mr. Carter. There is not a thing they can do oiBcially. They can 
only i-ecommend. They probably take some work and responsibility 
oflf the probate judges, and that may account for the judges endur- 
ing them. 

The Chairman. You heard Mr. Davenport's statement that he 
wanted them to have more authority to look into these matters. You 
take the opposite view? 

Mr. Carter. Well, if they should be retained I certainly think 
they should be given more power in the removal of restrictions. 
They should have the right to do something if all this money is to 
be spent on them. 

Commissioner Valentine. I am doubtful as to whether the re- 
moval of the district agent would not hinder rather than help in 
the removal of restrictions, because in the past year over a quarter 
of a million acres have been made taxable by the removal of restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Carter. That would be a very small percentage of the re- 
stricted land. 

Commissioner Valentine. A very small percentage, but still a 
substantial area to put under tax in one year and a fairly substantial 
percentage of the restricted land when you consider the valueless 
areas made taxable by the blanket removal of restrictions. 

Mr. Carter. But, Mr. Commissioner, your district agents interfere 
with the dispatch of business. They are just another channel through 
which an application must run before any final action is had; and 
while they have no right or authority, it can not be denied that they 
have attempted to interfere with our courts, and every man is ruled 
more or less by his environment and public opinion. Because these 
agents know the power of inquisition, I think they sometimes go 
beyond the limits of decency. 

Mr. Burke. Can you give any reason why an honest court should 
object to somebody appearing in an estate where there are minor 
children interested? 

Mr. Carter. I think an honest court would not fear if the person 
only went far enough to discharge the duties you describe. 

Mr. Ferris, That does not commit you to the necessitjr of it? 

Mr. Carter. Oh, no ; I think a court would favor that if they went 
only that far. I am not conceding there is the urgent necessity for 
the district agents that has been claimed. It is not necessary for 
other Indians who are much less progressive and of a much lower 
type of civilization than our Indians, and I can not see the reason 
for this insidious distinction. 

I am very glad to agree with the commissioner's recommendation 
that the Choctaw and Chickasaw part of the Indian offices in Okla- 
homa be moved to McAlester, and especially is this true since, as 
the commissioner says, he can save $24,000 per annum by this divi- 
sion. 

Commissioner Valbntinb. May I interject? I think there is a 
little misapprehension both in your mind and the minds of some 
other members of the committee in regard to there being nothing 
like this anywhere else in the country. I have already stated that at 
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Pine Ridge, where there are about 7,000 Indians, we have four or 
five subagents, who are exactly like the district agents, with a fewer 
number of Indians. Each of the 16 district agents in the Fve Civil- 
ized Tribes has over 2,000 restricted Indians under his jurisdiction, 
so that, comparing it on what seems to me a fair basis of superin- 
tendents plus Indians, they will get more superintendencies in the 
Five Civilized Tribes to fewer restricted Indians than anywhere 
else. 

Mr. Ferris. You do not have such another agency in the United 
States as the Muskogee Agency ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Oh, no. 

Mr. Carter. This is not the policy generally adopted toward In- 
dians? 

Commissioner Valentine. It seems to me it is precisely the policy. 

Mr. Carter. You say you have it only in one or two other places? 

Commissioner Valentine. Those were only cited as examples. 

Mr. Carter. Then you have other district agents ? 

Commissioner Valentine. We have people whose duty it is to do 
precisely these things or whatever is necessary to safeguard the In- 
dians who are not competent. 

Mr. Carter. You have not them in any such quantity and at no 
such expense? 

Commissioner Vai^ntine. Yes, sir; we have them at more quan- 
tity and fully as much expense. 

Mr. Carter. Here you have 20,000 Indians restricted ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Thirty thousand. I was very conserva- 
tive when I said 20,000. I do not want it any more than you do ; I 
think it is a social crime to supervise a man who is able to take care 
of himself. 

Mr. Carter. I think it is one of the greatest harms that the district 
agent does. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that ought to be discontinued, if 
the district agent does that, but I think that, man for man, in rela- 
tion to the superintendent there is still to-day less supervision in 
the Five Civilized Tribes than there is in other parts of the country 
under our organization. 

Mr. Carter. If you have only 30,000? 

Commissioner valentine. Thirty-six thousand. 

Mr. Carter. Thirty-six thousand, then. At that you are spending 
a very large per capita for that number and, in addition, you use a 
large amount from the tribal funds? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; and I think that amount should 
be materially reduced; I would chop it out completely. 

Mr. Burke. A large part of that expended is spent for looking 
after matters that concern the Indians where the restrictions already 
have been removed. Is not the principal thing those Indians have 
the collection of moneys and the payment of the division of those 
moneys, and the sales of their landls, and that is, perhaps, to be 
provided for by the commissioner out of their own funds. 
• The hearing disclosed here that the Indian agent, Mr. Kelsey, 
handles over $3,000,000. 

Mr. Carter, i es, sir. 

Mr. Burke. That is a large sum of money. 
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Mr. Carter. My point is that a great amount is used from the 
tribal funds, not included in this estimate. 

Mr. Burke. How much? 

Mr. Carter. The commissioner wants this amount for the sale of 
the unallotted lands, and I am sure he will find that the expenses of 
per capita payments are paid from the tribal funds. I can not enu- 
merate all, but a considerable portion of the expenses of administra- 
tion of their affairs is taken from the tribes' own funds. 

Commissioner Valentine. These two items in the bill are not re- 
imbursable. 

The expenses of administration are estimated at $174,000. 

Mr. Carter. Certainly; that comes out of the Federal Treasury. 
But other funds are being taken out of the tribal funds for the man- 
agement of their affairs without any accounting to Congress, and 
that is what I wanted Mr. Burke to understand. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think the thing to do would be to 
divide those officers. 

Mr. Burke. Just a moment. Read section 17, and state if, in your 
opinion, the Interior Department has authority to provide for as 
many more as you see fit. 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not understand. 

Mr. Burke. As to whether, if any further legislation is necessary 
in regard to administration, if it is desirable to divide them into 
three or as many others as thev see fit. 

Commissioner Vai^ntine. I think it should be divided any way 
you want. 

Mr. Burke. Then, it is necessary for us, by this bill, to under- 
take 

Commissioner Valentine. Not unless you want to direct it. If 
you thought it would save $24,000, upon that ground I think you 
might be justified. 

Mr. Burke. If we take away $24,000 and they had to divide the 
administration, they would probably divide $12,000 in order to get 
along. 

Commissioner Valentine. I should think so. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carter, I see another item here that has been 
suggested, and that is at the end of section 17. 

Mr. Carter. Another reason why this division is advisable is that 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw affairs are practically the only affairs 
left. The other affairs outside of these tribes have mostly been 
wound up, and the bulk of the work is in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations. Our people have to travel all the way to Muskogee, right 
through McAlester, and the work should be brought nearer to them. 

The Chairman. With reference to the salary of Mr. Douglas H. 
Johnson, governor of the Chickasaw Nation, explain the necessity for 
that. 

Mr. Carter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I propose the following amend- 
meat [reading] : 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
Douglas H. Johnston, governor of the Chickasaw Nation, out of any funds be- 
longing to said nation, compensation for his services at the rate of $3,000 per 
annum from March 1, 1910, so long as he shall serve as governor: Provided, 
That no payment shall be made from the tribal funds after June 30, 1912, 
without specific appropriation by Congress. 
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This proviso is added because, as I have just stated in my remarks, 
imder present conditions Congress has no check whatever on the use 
of the funds of the Five Civilized Tribes by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The act of April 26, 1906, turns tnese funds over to the 
Secretary to be used in his discretion without any further appropria- 
tion by Congress, and I am opposed to any such method of handling 
trust funds. This loose manner of administering their funds has 
caused considerable dissatisfaction among the Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. They have no way of knowing even what ex- 
penditures have been made. They get no reports, and I can see no 
reason why money which is handled in a fiduciary capacity should 
be handled differently from the funds of the Federal Government 
itself. If this amendment is adopted no future use will be made of 
these funds until it is authorized by an appropriation of Congress, 
just as is done with the funds of the Federal Government itself. 

The Chairman. Eead that proviso again. 

Mr. Carter (reading) : 

That no payment from the tribal funds shall be made after June 30, 1912, 
without specific appropriation by Congrpss. 

Mr. Ferris. Payments to whom? 

Mr. Carter. No payments to anyone from the tribal funds. 

Commissioner Valentine. That is a complete reorganizing amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Carter. That is what it is intended to be. 

Commissioner Valentine. Do you want to lose the schools? It 
would have that effect. 

Mr. Carter. It would not affect the schools any more than it 
woi^ld other Indian schools. It would simply mean that you would 
have to come to the Indian Committee for an appropriation for 
schools just as you do for other tribal schools. 

I have some other amendments which I would like to submit for 
the consideration of the committee. This one has reference to the 
inherited estates. [Reading:] 

Conveyances of inherited allotments by full-blood heirs made subsequent to 
May 27, 1908, in cases of allottees dying prior to May 27, 1908, shall have the 
same effect as if the allottee had died prior to May 27, 1908, and shall not 
require the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

This amendment passed the House once but died in the Senate. In 
submitting it now I offer two decisions of the courts — one by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma, and the other by the 
Federal court of the eastern judicial district of Oklahoma, both of 
which have held the present law to be just what this amendment 
states it to be, but, owing to a ruling of the Attorney General, the 
Interior Department still holds that the probate courts of Oklahoma 
do not have jurisdiction in the transfer of these estates. 

The Chairman. Would that not be new legislation ? 

Mr. Carter. Oh, yes; it would be subject to a point of order. 

Commissioner Valentine. Are you not afraid that that would 
affect some sales? 

Mr. Carter. The thing I seek to do is simply* to give the State 
courts the same jurisdiction in cases where the lji(Jian died prior to 
May 27, 1908, as it has in cases of death since that date, and m those 
endeavors we have the Federal court and the supreme court of the 
State both on our side. 
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Commissioner Valentine. Admitting that, would not the effect 
be that a great deal of this land that had been bought would have 
any possible cloud on its title removed? We have a great many 
cases where the purchases have taken a little more out of their funds 
than they intended to at the start. 

Mr. Cartek. I am sure it would not have the effect of clouding 
titles. 

Commissioner Valentine. I just want to call that to your atten- 
tion, and I know you would not want 

Mr. Carter. I do not want the Indians to get the worst of it. 
This ruling by the Attorney General, even if it were correct, had the 
effect of depressing the price of land all over eastern Oklahoma — 
depressing the price and fixing it so that the land owned by the 
allottees has become almost worthless, so that it is n^xt to impossible 
for the Indian to borrow money on land in Oklahoma, and such 
efforts as these have been the greatest detriment to the Indian 
himself. 

I submit another amendment. [Reading:] 

That any vendee defendant in the suits to set aside conveyances of allotted 
lands in the Five Civilized Tribes in the State of Oklahoma, other than pur- 
chasers of homesteads of living allottees, may pay to the Indian agents twice 
the value of lands sold him, according to the legal appraisement made by 
the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of allotment, and thereupon his 
deed shslll be held as approved and title passed, and the suit shall be dismissed 
as to such vendee: Provided, That credit shall be given for any payment 
heretofore made which can be established by competent evidence. 

I think this committee understands pretty thoroughly what the 
effect of the suits and decisions have been in Oklahoma on the prices 
of land and the country generally; and when you hurt a country, 
you hurt the owners of the land first and worst, and the landowners 
are the Indians. 

Mr. Burke. What salary does the governor of the Choctaw Nation 
get? 

Mr. Carter. Two thousand dollars. 

Mr. Burke. What does this proposed amendment which has been 
suggested mean to pay the governor of the Choctaw Nation — ^$3,000? 

Mr. Carter. The governor of the Choctaw Nation gets $2,000, and 
has an expense account of $8,200, for which he does not have to 
render any account. The Chickasaw governor originally drew 
$1,500, but the Chickasaw Legislature passed an act raising the 

fovernor's salary to $3,000. The succeedmg August an election was 
eld. Gov. Johnson was elected, and inaugurated m September. The 
bill came to the President, Mr. Roosevelt, and he disapproved it. 
The bill did not become a law. 

The Chairman. When was that disapproved? 
Mr. Carter. 1902, I think. But since that time Gov. Johnson 
has been paid by Congress at the rate of $3,000 a year up until 
March 1, 1910. This amendment seeks to give him the salary as 
long as he continues under the present law as governor. 

The Chairman. I do not think you are quite correct; perhaps the 

commissioner can help us. We did provide for or authorize this 

salary to be paid for a short period of time, but I do not think we 

took it up as late as the time you say — as late as March, 1910. 

X Mr. Carter. I am just speaking from memory. I think that is 

> the date 
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The Chairman. One of the councils, if I remember, passed an act 
fixing his salary at $3,000 a year, and I believe that was disapproved? 

Mr. Cakter. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Grov. Johnson refused to draw any salary? 

The Chairman. We did authorize for a stated time that he 
should be permitted to draw $3,000. That is, he has the same claim 
now that he had then. Has he not been serving with the under- 
standing that the salary was to be only $1,500? 

Mr. Carter. I do not know what was in his mind about it. He has 
told me he always thought Congress would pay him $3,000. 

The Chairman. Has he been actually serving? 

Mr. Carter. He has been the governor. Since the tribal council 
passed the bill, and we have precedent, I can see no outrageous im- 
propriety in paying him. 

The Chairman. My understanding is that your position is that the 
council ought not to pay out money, but that it ought to be done 
here ? 

Mr. Carter. I think so. 

The Chairman. In this instance the council did make the salary^ 
and it was disapproved. 

Mr. Carter. They had authority to do it then, but they have not 
now. 

Commissioner Valentine. The only thing that would throw any 
light on it is that the department has felt it had not any authority 
of law to pay Gov. Johnson his claim, and it now takes the position, 
I understand, that it would advocate, if the law were passed, a law 
which would pay him his back salary from March 1, 1910, paying 
him as long as the governor served at $3,000 a year, but would not 
advocate paying ba^ salary before that. 

Mr. Burke. That has been paid? 

Commissioner Valentine. He has some other claims. 

Mr. Burke. As I understand it, you object to the provision author- 
izing the expense of the sale of these unallotted lands being paid 
from the proceeds? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. You say the Government of the United States ought 
to pay all the expenses, and that is because, as you understand it, 
in the treaty it was contemplated that the Government would pay 
all the expense? 

Mr. Carter. There was nothing said about it in the treaty; that 
was simply the general understanding. 

Mr. Burke. You said that you, as I remember, thought that was 
the condition? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Now, I believe that we all agree that the treaty did not 
contemplate that there would be surplus land to sell ? 

Mr. Carter. The treaty of 1902 did. 

Mr. Burke. The treaty of 1901 did not. 

Mr. Carter. No ; the treaty of 1898. 

Mr. Burke. What did the treaties say as to the sale of segregated 
land? 

Mr. Carter. Segregated mineral land? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 
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Mr. Carter. That has passed out of my mind for the moment. 

The Chairman. That was before the land was segregated ? 

Mr. Carter. The segregation was provided for by the treaty of 
July 1, 1902. My recollection is now that the Government was to pay 
that, but I would not be positive. 

Mr. Burke. Unless there is something in the treaty the Govern- 
ment would be obligated in the same way as in the sale of unallotted 
land ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. Except this: That expense was to be paid 
either by the Government or by the tribe, as the law directed or as 
the law was construed. 

Mr. Burke. When we introduced House bill 13710, and provided 
by section 7, " That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $50,000 
to pay the expenses of the appraisement of sales herein provided for, 
the United States to be reimbursed from the proceeds of the sale of 
such property," you had in mind thien that the Government ought not 
to pay ? 

Mr. Carter. When was that bill introduced ? 

Mr. Burke. On Au^st 16, 1911. 

Mr. Carter. The original bill provided that this be paid out of 
the Federal Treasury, without being reimbursable. The bill you 
read from was introduced later, amended, so as to conform to the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, who in his letter 
returning the bill required the payment of these expenses from the 
tribal funds. 

Mr. Burke. House bill 14055, introduced December 4, provides : 

That there is hereby appropriated the sum of fifty thousand dollars to pay 
the expenses of the appraisement and sales herein provided for, the United 
States to be reimbursed. 

Mr. Carter. Yes; that was also at the suggestion of the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. Burke. That bill passed the House? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Was reported from the Indian Committee? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. No protest on the part of you or any other Member 
that that ought not to be done? 

Mr. Carter. My protesting was done with the department. 

Mr. Burke. Yes ; but I am speaking about here. 

Mr. Carter. I followed out the recommendation of the depart- 
ment, because I felt sure I could not get the bill passed otherwise. 

Mr. Burke. I call attention to the fact that the amended bill 
returned from the Senate also provides the same thing, includinff 
the establishment of a land office out there, so the Senate seemed 
to get the same impression. 

Mr. Carter. That comes about from the Secretary of the Interior 
changing the bill and sending it back both to the Senate and to the 
House. My bill provided that the expenses should be paid out of 
the Federal Treasury and nothing was said about the Federal Treas- 
ury being reimbursed from the Indian funds, but the Secretary 
recommended that they be paid from the tribal lunds. 

Mr. Burke. You assented to it? 

Mr. Carter. I had to. 
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Mr. BuBKE. Why? 

Mr. Carter. Because I wanted to get the bill passed. 

Mr. Burke. You did not make any protest in this committee or in 
the House? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir ; it would not have been of anv use. 

Mr. Burke. Are not the two propositions on a par? 

Mr. Carter. I am not so sure ax)out that. I will read what my 
original bill said about these expenses. [Eeading :] 

That there is hereby appropriated, from any funds in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifty thousand dollars to pay 
the expenses of the appraisement and sales herein provided for. 

That is House bill 6731, my bill, as it read before the Secretary of 
the Interior sought to have it amended so that these expenses should 
be borne by the tribes, themselves. 

Mr. Burke. That was introduced under what date ? 

Mr. Carter. April 21, 1911. 

The .Chairman. Mr. Carter, I see in your amendment here relat- 
ing to the payment of Gov. Johnson, " to be paid out of any funds — 
Indians should pay for his services." 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir; that is what is intended. 

The Chairman. I thought, while you are on the subject, you had 
better give some reasons for the records and for the benefit of the 
committee for the last part of the Johnson amendment, which is the 
important part of that amendment. The record ought to show 
something about that. 

Mr. Carter. The present system of handling the funds of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws by the Interior Department is very nebu- 
lous and unsatisfactory. The act of April 26, 1906, turning the ad- 
ministration of our affairs over to the Secretary of the Interior 
makes practically only one restriction in handling tribal funds, and 
that in regard to schools. The Secretary is given carte blanche au- 
thority, and no, one knows how much is spent nor for what it is spent. 
The purpose of this amendment is to bring that fund under exactly 
the same careful rules and regulations as is required with the funds 
of the Federal Government, to require proper submission to the 
Indian Committee of estimates necessary to such administration, 
so that the Indian Committee may pass upon the justice of those 
estimates and recommend the necessary appropriation to Congress. 
Under present conditions no Indian knows exactly what his money 
is being used for. He does not know what portion is being used 
for schools, nor what portion for the sale of lands, nor what, is 
being used for any other necessary or unnecessary expense. 

Commissioner Valentine. Why do you not ask for a cost ac- 
counting ? 

Mr. Carter. We have asked for that and got it, but it is necessary 
to pass a special resolution every time we want this information. 

Commissioner Valentine. I mean in that act. 

Mr. Carter. In this act, you mean? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. You would have to pass such an act every year. 

Mr. BuBKE. I mean put in a proviso, as we have in connection with 
items of the bill. 

Mr. Carter. I can not see any reason why this money should not 
be administered in the same manner as the funds of the United 
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States. I think in the end you will find that this will be a big pro- 
tection to you and your omce, Mr. Commissioner. Our country is 
rife with charges now about the administration of these very funds. 
I heard a very prominent Indian citizen in our State make the 
statement that for every dollar paid per capita to the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws it cost them more than a dollar in expenses. That 
statement has been corrected, but unless something is done to stop 
this reckless administration of our funds by Congress such charges 
will grow and gather force, for such loose manner of handling trust 
funds is bound to cause just such loose talk as this. 

Commissioner Valentine. Would not the cost-keeping statement 
rendered by the Secretary on the first Monday of December every 
year settle that difficulty ? 

Mr. Carter. That might help some 

Commissioner Valentine. It seems to me that j'^ou avoid any loose 
acts in operations because 

Mr. Carter. Well, Mr. Commissioner, when all is said that can be 
said. Congress is responsible for the handling of these funds no 
matter what the law might be, for Congress passes the law, and since 
Congress is responsible Congress ought to have the right to say, and 
should take the right to say, ]ust how these funds should be expended. 

Commissioner \ alentine. The minute thev were not satisfied with 
the statement they could step in and change things. 

Mr. Carter. Not except by some kind of affirmative action. 

Commissioner Valentine. That is just what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Carter. The effect of this amendment would simply be to 
bring you to the Indian Committee with your estimates, just the 
same as you do for other appropriations, and I dare say the commit- 
tee would treat you fairly. 

Conunissioner Valentine. What I am afraid of is that if we now 
turn this thing upside dewa 



Mr. Carter. I So not believe.it would be- 



Commissioner Valentine. Whichever way you chose, if we pro- 
ceed and go forward instead of otherwise I fear that some of the 
existing activities like the schools, for instance, which I consider an 
absolute necessity for the full-blood Indians for some time to come, 
this will become affirmative action. 

Mr. Carter. If the necessity existed I think it would simply be up 
to you to show it. 

Mr. Ferris. Let me inquire, do you intend by your amendment to 
have that apply to schools or to other expenses ? 

Mr. Carter. Schools and all. Now, then, Mr. Commissioner, I 
want to say this further, with all due regard to two of our friends 
present, that there has been considerable extravagance at a recent 
session of the Choctaw council, a repetition of which might be 
avoided by this very procedure. 

Commissioner Valentine. But the thing that is worrying me is 
the schools. 

Mr. Carter. I am inclined to believe that you would not have any 
difficulty in regard to the schools. 

Commissioner Valentine. I have been thinking of those full-blood 
Indian children, and I would hate to see anything done that would 
have the effect, without really, perhaps, raising the issue, of making 
it necessary for Congress to take a certain kind of affirmative action 
which is now assented to by Congress under existing law. 
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Mr. Carter. I will define my position on the schools, so you will 
know exactly where I stand. The schools should be continued for the 
incompetent Indians, but I think the expense of those schools should 
be paid from the funds of the incompetent Indians themselves, since 
they have the funds. If thev had not the funds, then I think you 
would find a great many of our competent people who would be 
willing to contribute to their education, but since they have funds 
sufficient to continue their schools I can see no reason why a man who 
is paying taxes for the schooling of his children should be called upon 
to contribute to that fund. 

Commissioner Valentine. There is something to be said on both 
sides of that proposition. I am in sympathy with the idea that if 
there is money enough the incompetent Indians should pay for 
their own schools and not be a tax on the competent. On the other 
hand, in a family where there are children of various grades, the 
father and mother may be in a position to provide more for such 
children ; but what I am afraid of is that we might lose the schools 
altogether, and there would be less objection to your amendment if 
you had an affirmative item appropriating for schools. 

Mr. Carter. I had expected that the schools would be provided 
for just like the schools in the District of Columbia, or other Indian 
schools. 

Commissioner Valentine. If that were done it would remove one 
of the great objections, shutting this thing off. 

Mr. Carter. Eliminating the consideration of the schools, do you 
not realize that since Congress is responsible for the administration 
of this money. Congress and this committee should have something 
to say about how it is to be spent? 

Commissioner Valentine. Absolutely ; that is why I ask you to let 
it go one year more^ with a provision requiring the strictest kind 
of accounting for every cent of this money. 

Mr. Ferris. Suppose that amendment was so modified by a pro- 
viso that it should not apply to schools; what would you then say 
to it? 

Commissioner Valentine. I would want to refresh my mind as to 
the other items which are separate. 

Mr. Ferris. I thought you were just about to say that if the 
schools can be taken care of it would remove your objections. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it would, largely, but I want 
to be fair to the other items. 

Mr. Ferris. Surely, the other would not be in danger. 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not recall what that money is 
used for. I will look it over and be glad to give you anything on 
that point. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Commissioner, is there any official connected 
with the administration of affairs at Muscogee who receives an an- 
nual salary, who is located there permanently, who draws, in addi- 
tion to his salary, any allowance in the way of a per diem that in- 
creases the compensation that he receives from his salary ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I rather think that at the present time 
there is not one of them; I am not absolutely sure of that. I know 
the Secretary so construed, cutting off the per diem, and I know 
that he wrote to one official and asked him about it, and that official 
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said he had nothing to offer as to why it should be retained, and the 
Secretary, I underiband, cut it off. Whether that is still the policy 
I do not know. 

Mr. Burke. Then there have been officials drawing salary that 
have been receiving a per diem? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Who were they? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am not sure about them all. I think 
Mr. Wright had a per diem, and one other." 

Mr. Burke. Do you know how much that was ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not. 

Mr. Ferris. How long have they been at Muskogee ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Mr. Wright has been there a good 
many years. 

Mr. Ferris. Ten, more than ten, has he not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; and I think Mr. Ryan has been 
there two or three years. I am certain that Mr. Ryan's per diem 
has been discontinued, and the reasons for the discontinuance would 
apply elsewhere. 

Mr. Ferris. That was given them regardless of whether they were 
just traveling about or at the office in Muskogee? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Carter. I have here the treaty provision for the pay of the 
commissioners who were to sell the segregated mineral lands. 
[Reading :] 

Each of said commissioners shall be paid at the rate of four thousand dollars 
per annum. The Choctaw commissioner to be paid by the Choctaw Nation, 
the Chickasaw commissioner to be paid by the Chiclsasaw Nation, and the 
third commissioner to be paid by the United States. 

Mr. Burke. That has not anything to do with the sale of the land ? 

Mr. Carter. They had charge of the sale of the land. 

Mr. Burke. This legislation does not have any reference to those 
commissioners ? 

Mr. Carter. I understand ; but you asked me how the expenses for 
the sale of those lands were paid, and that is exactly how that 
much of it was paid. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BIRD S. McGUIEE, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. McGuiRE. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there has been 
some discussion with respect to what are known as district agents or 
curators in the Five Civilized Tribes. I have always been very 
much in favor of the service, and I am now. If I had my way to-day, 
I would extend it. I would extend it to the Kiowas, Comanches, 
and Apaches, and I would extend it to the Osages, Poncas, and 
Pawnees, and, in fact, to all Indian tribes in Oklahoma. 

The Chairman. Would it be your idea to give each tribe one or to 
group them? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Give each tribe one where the tribe is sufficiently 
large to justify one, or I would combine the smaller tribes where one 
tribe was not large enough to justify one agent. 

I want to state that I was one of the parties who have been 
strongly in favor of this particular branch of the service. In 1894 
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what was known as the Cherokee Strip was divided into counties and 
county officers were elected, and what were known then under the 
statute of Oklahoma as probate judges began to administer on the 
estates of Indians. My home is at Pawnee. Pawnee County is the 
home of the Pawnee Indians and constitutes what was originally the 
Pawnee Indian reservation. We had at that time, I refer to 1894, 
county officers and a probate judge, a man who, in my judgment, was 
entirely capable and honest. There were a great many guardians 
to be appomted for minor Indians. This was the j&rst introduction 
of that sort of service. These guardians were appointed under the 
law and they should have been required by the probate judge or 
probate judges to report annually or at any time when the judge of 
the court might see fit. 

There are too many probate judges who either do not know the 
law or are neglectful. They may be neglectful for one reason or 
another. It may be because they have the utmost confidence in the 
guardian, or it may be because they have some friendly political 
feeling for the guardian, or for one reason or another he be permitted 
to continue, and finallv Pawnee County awakened to the fact that 
thousands of dollars of the Indians' money had been squandered, the 
minors' money. Then the question arose what could be done. A 
number of guardians and bondsmen had left. The department got 
to work as best they could. They had no authority, as a matter of 
fact, to go into the probate court, but inspectors were sent there. A 
local concern took the matter up; an organization of citizens inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Indians began work, and after working 
four years they improved very much this branch of the service. I 
found that the same condition prevailed as to the Otoes and other 
Indians who were then in orgamzed counties. 

Subsequently, we became a State, and counties were organized 
everywhere in the State and officers were elected. We had had this 
experience in western Oklahoma, and it was easy to see that we were 
going to have the same experience repeated in the east end of the 
State, not because officers are dishonest, but for one reason or another 
they neglect this branch of the business. Even aside from the Indians 
the average guardian is not required by the average probate court to 
report annually. He may do so if he is a good business man, an in- 
telligent guardian. But they appoint political friends, and it is not an 
unnatural thing for them to do so. So it was suggested that some- 
thing ought to DC done. The first law we passed provided for three 
guardians in western Oklahoma. I wanted more for old Oklahoma 
and a number for the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Subsequently, they cut out the guardianship for western Okla- 
homa, and, as the chairman knows, the reason stated was that there 
were a number of superintendents, or a superintendent, for each 
tribe in Oklahoma and the Indian Territory part of the State, that 
is, the Five Civilized Tribes, had but one agency, and they neces- 
sarily should have the benefit of some of this local government or 
these superintendents. The committee saw fit to cut out the three 
superintendents, the local superintendents, or rather district agents, 
in the western end of the State, but retained them in the eastern 
end, or the Five Civilized Tribes. When these agents went to do 
their work in the western end of the State they met, of course, with 
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some opposition from the local county officers, the probate judges, 
or their friends, and the local attorneys, who may have had " fish to 
fry" or a purpose in view, and they complained bitterly against 
some agent. Some agent may be incompetent, he may be dishonest ; 
they are no different from anybody else. 

The best men do not take these places, but on the average they are 
about as strong men as the probate judges. I know some splendid 
men in the east end of the State at this time who are doing splendid 
work, and yet they meet with more or less opposition from the local 
officers — the judges who do not want anybody to interfere with their 
work — ^but if you discontinue these agents you are going to run into 
the same thing that we have already experienced in the western end 
of the State in organized counties three or four years before. There 
will be complaints not only from the Interior Department and other 
officials, but from the good local citizens who do not want the In- 
dians' money squandered. Discontinue the superintendents or local 
agents and you are going to have that experience. You are going 
to have complaints from the good citizenship of that State. I know 
now that there is a great deal of feeling politically among a good 
many of the fellows against it, and they caU it a dual affair, that they 
interfere with the probate courts, and all that sort of thing. I have 
had bitter complaints that this agent or that agent has gone wrong. 
That should not interfere with the policy. The mere fact that a man 
has gone wrong and has failed to do his full duty as an officer should 
not affect a policy, if it is all right. 

Mr. Burke. Have any of the complaints come from the guardians ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. I can not say that I have had any complaints from 
the guardians, and yet I may have. I have had a good many com- 
plaints from the Creek and Cherokee Nations, stating what the dis- 
trict agents had done. 

Mr. BuRitE. Have you had any complaints from the attorneys ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. I have had one complaint from an attorney, com- 
plaining about a district agent. I have had a number of complaints 
that I did not look up to see where they came from, because I knew 
what the service was, and I thought it to be a good service. It has 
its drawbacks, I know that, but when you take it up one side and 
down the other, it is a valuable service which, in my judgment, should 
not be discontinued. 

The Chairman. In your part of the State you have no further 
need ? 

Mr. McGunuE. We have the need, Mr. Chairman, and if I had my 
way they would be put back there, because while we had them there 
was splendid work done, and the work that was done by the man 
in charge of the Pawnee Agency stands there yet as a monument to 
the necessity of this service in the western end as well as the eastern 
end. They refer to what the ex-chairman, our good friend, Mr. 
Sherman said : " Why, you fellows have a superintendent for every 
tribe, and why can not they do the work? " 

Mr. Burke, You have agents in the western end of Oklahoma and 
what we term subs^nts of the larger reservations ? 

Mr. McGuiBB. There is none in the western end. 

Mr. Burke. But you do have a superintendent at eadi agenoy ? 

Mr. McGuiRB. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Burke. Whereas in the Five Civilized Tribes there is the 
Union Agency at Muskogee with 100,000 Indians, covering an area 
of 40 counties? 

Mr. McGuntE. Very nearly. There is quite a distance between 
the two. 

Mr. Burke. A great distance. 

Mr. McGuiRE. But the necessity remains just the same, and the 
Indian Service would be better on if we had the district agents for 
the tribes in the western end. Take my own county and the adjoin- 
ing counties, there was a good deal of resentment on the part or the 
judges and the other parties, and some feeling against Federal office- 
holders, that ought not to be simply because they are Federal office- 
holders, but the parties who are opposed to the service encourage 
those things. Yet, notwithstanding that feeling and the expression 
of that sentiment a large majority of the good citizens want them 
there, those really interested in the welfare of the Indians. They 
should not have been discontinued in the western end and ought not, 
in my judgment, be discontinued in the eastern end. 

The Chairman. The main duty for them to perform is to inspect 
the records of the probate court and to see that the guardians are 
making annual reports? ^ 

Mr. McGtJiRE. That is one of the duties. They have enlarged their 
duties beyond what was originally intended. 

The Chairman. That is flie main duty, to see that the wards are 
not swindled and get what is coming to them ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. That is one of jthe duties. 

The Chairman. They can not sell the land ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. They have extended this privilege to them. There 
are several things more required of them to-day beyond what was 
originally intended by the law. I think they largely depend on 
these local agents to make recommendations whether an Indian 
should have his restrictions removed. That is a duty in addition to 
what was originally intended by this legislation. 

The Chairman. Is not that the duty of the Indian agent? 

Mr. McGuTRE. Yes, sir; it is the duty of the Indian agent, but 
they like the local agent to do this work. It is a duty imposed over 
and above what was originally intended. I do not see why these men 
should not just as well do the work. When this provision was put 
in the Indian appropriation bill, as you will remember, it was in- 
tended that they should work in conjunction with the county officers 
and the county probate judges to see that the guardians made their 
iinnual reports or did whatever was necessary to look after the wel- 
fare of the Indians, especially as a sort of representative of the 
Government. 

The Chairman. Take your own State ; could not an inspector very 
€oon go through the Osage records? I think there is only one 
county there. 

Mr. McGuiRE. 1,500,000 acres. 

The Chairman. Can not an inspector in a day or two go through 
the records and see when the various appointments were made, how 
long an estate has been in the hands of the administrator, and 
whether or not a report has been made; it is just a matter of going 
through the docket ? 
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Mr. McGuiRB. Let us see about that. If I recollect correctly there 
are something like 200 ^ardianships of the Osage Indians; that is 
my recollection; something near 200 guardianship cases. Now, one 
man may have 40 of those ffuardianship cases, and the chances are 
that that man is either a friend of the county probate judge or 
some attorney or attorneys. It may be that he is an ex-post trader, 
a man who has been trading with the Indians for years. We will 
say he is a trader. I know of one man down there who has a num- 
ber of these guardianship cases, and he sells them goods ; he furnishes 
a man, under order of the court, goods from time to time, and he 
ought to be required to report on the prices of those goods. We will 
say he has charge of 40 of these Indians. Nobody but the court, 
which has many other duties to attend to, will look into the ques- 
tion as to whether he is doing hi& full duty or whether these 40 
people in his charge are being properly treated or whether the prices 
which are presented to the probate court are prices which ought to 
be charged. There are hundreds of things to do. and nobody is going 
to attend to them ; an Indian superintendent will not attend to them, 
and they will not be attended to unless somebody is specifically 
charged with that duty. 

The Chairman. Have any of the charges made against these dis- 
trict agents been brought to your attention ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Most every charge has been made against them and 
there is no doubt in my mind but that some of those charges are 
true. I am not defending the various local Indian agents where 
they make mistakes, because I know of serious mistakes that have * 
been made. But that is not the fault of the service ; the purpose of 
the service is all right. It is a case of the good outweighing the 
evil. When you consider the service as a whole I know of some 
splendid men who hold these positions and who are doing fine work ; 
tney are big^ broad, and capable; they are earning every dollar 
they are gettmg. It is true that such men may make mistakes, and 
some may make willful mistakes; but that does not affect the prin- 
ciple, if the principle is right. The idea is to clear out a man when- 
ever he is dishonest and put somebody in who is straight. I realize, 
however, that you can not always do that. 

The Chairman. Would not a system like the national bank system 
answer in this instance? They have examiners who are sent around 
once a year,, or at any time, and they make examinations of banks. 
Is not that the same thing as the Indian inspectors under the Indian 
department, that the Commissioner has the right to direct these in- 
spectors to go out at any time and make an inspection relative to 
Indian matters? Would not those inspectors be the proper ones to 
send to any point, inspectors under the direct control of the Com- 
missioner ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Inspectors are used in something like the same way 
that inspectors are used under the bank system, as you say, but here 
is a condition that requires a man right on the ground, a man who 
can have personal supervision of one county or two counties, or 
whatever he can do, and he ought to be tliere, and this is work that 
ought to be well done and thoroughly kept up. I have seen it tried 
out, as I have said, right in my own section of the State, and I am 
very much in favor of this branch of the service. 
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The Chairman. Take up the bank system again. Do you think it 
would be possible to have an inspector standing around a bank in 
one city all the time and watching that particiJar bank instead of 
covering a large district? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Oh, in the case of a bank the inspector can run over 
the accounts in a day or less than a day ; he has certain things to do 
in connection with that institution, but he does not have to go into 
all of the details of the institution. He does not have to make in- 
vestigations as to depositors, or anything of that sort. 

The Chairman. Is not that similar to your judges, that they have 
but one county and one docket to run through, the same as bank 
examiners ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Suppose that is so and the judge runs over the 
docket and finds 20 cases not reported. He says, " Who is the guard- 
ian?" "Well, judge, he is a man over there." "Who is he?" "I 
do not know ; and we have not heard from him." And he goes over 
there and finds him gone, and also finds his bondsmen have gone. 
Then he has something to do; he has got to straighten up that case 
and see that there are new bondsmen. In my own county I know of 
more than 40 instances of derelict guardians and hundredls of 
dollars squandered. We had a cashier of a bank in Pawnee, as clean 
a young man as I have ever known ; he got a lot of these guardian- 
ship cases and he was discharged from the bank. His bondsmen, I 
think, had disappeared sometime before, but owing to the position 
that he occupied, being the cashier of a bank, they gave him abso- 
lutely no attention, and his case is not straightened up yet, although 
they have been at work on it 7 or 8 years. 

The Chairman. I believe the commissioner has offered an amend- 
ment to this bill providing that there shall be an agency of the 
Creeks and Chickasaws at Muskogee, Choctaws and Chickasaws at 
South McAlester, and for the Seminoles at some other place, mak- 
ing three agencies. If that was done and an inspector or inspectors 
put under the direction and control of the superintendent of these 
three places, and if these agents would have the authority, if these 
discrepancies occurred that you have mentioned, to direct suit to be 
brought or let the inspector inspect and report to the agent and 
then let the agent take such steps as he sees proper, could not that 
be done more efficiently than it is now done? 

Mr. McGuiRE. In my judgment that sort of a plan ought not to 
in any way affect these local superintendents or, rather, the district 
agents. 

The Chairman. Would it be best, in your judgment, to dispense 
with the union agency and with the commission of which Mr. 
Wright is the head, and enlarge the powers of the district agents 
so that the district agents would report directly to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and not at any intermediate place in 
Oklahoma ? 

Mr. MoGuiRB. No; I would not have the district agents report 
directly to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs* I would cut out 
the Dawes Commission. I would have one head of that institution, 
the Five Tribes ; it had always been so until the creati(Mi of the Dawes 
Commission, which was created for a special purpose and that pur- 
pose has long since gone by. I would now concentrate all under 
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one head, one agency, making it either a superintendency or an 
agency. I would put in charge there some good, strong, executive 
man. You can get them for just what you are paying Mr. Wright 
or Mr. Ryan, xou can get good men, good executive men, who will 
take that position and run thmss in a businesslike waj for just what 
either one of them is getting. In the next appropriation bill I would 
reduce the expenses to at least $150,000. 

The Chaibman. In this present bill ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Yes. I would leave the district agents as they are 
in the east end of the State and I would extend mem over to the 
west end of the State^ making as many as five in the west end of 
the State.^ I am williM to say I would go that far. Now, as to 
the establishment of difl^rent agencies in the east end of the State, 
I would want a little more time to think about it. 

The Chairman. Would it not be advantageous to the Indians in 
not having ta travel so far to attend to their matters ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. That is one thing to be considered. 

The Chairman. Are there not more Indians and more business 
interests in the Choctaw and Chickasaw country than anywhere else? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Yes. The question now is, in considering that 
proposition, whether you can, with less expense to the Government 
and better service to the Indians, take the government and put it 
nearer to them by locating it in three or four different places, or 
having a central government for the Indians and bringing the In- 
dians to that government and doing the business from mat local 
place. Whether it can be done as it is cheaper to the Government, 
cheaper to the Indians, and at the same time nave as good a govern- 
ment as you get the other way is a question I have not gone into, but 
both sides would have a good argument, I can see that. 

The Chairman. We want to get light on the subject and, of course, 
we seek it from the Congressmen. 

Mr. FiiRRis. The allotting is practically finished, is it not? 

Mr. McGuiRE. I think so. 

Mr. Ferris. And a surface bill is pretty well under progress and 
almost a law ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Yes. It will unquestionably be passed in a few 
weeks. 

Mr. Ferris. It has passed both houses in some form} 

Mr. McGuiRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. But not agreed to as yet) 

Mr. McGuntB. No. 

Mr. Ferris. Do you not fear, in dividing the Muskogee Agency 
into three parts, that each part might soon become a whole T In 
other words, might they not expand and grow more cumbersome than 
now? ^ 

Mr. McGunuB. Well, as I said, Mr. Ferris, I have not considered 
that phase of it, because it was not presented to me until I came in 
here lust now. But the question as to whether the service would be 
hurt by having more entities, whether there is such relation between 
the Five Tribes as would interfere with more than one entity, I am 
not prepared to say. 

My opinion is that the only tribes which have such a relation as 
would interfere with two local govemmente would be the Choctaws 

80715—12 ^21 
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ft»d Chickasaws. If I were goin^ to locate an agency down there 
one agency wotdd be for the Chbctaws and Chickasaws togeth^, 
beoanse they are so interwoven as to the question of their lands and 
their oommon holdings that they ought to be together. But aade 
frmii that I do not see why there could not be more than one 
goTemment. 

Mr. Ferris. They hare been grinding along for 19 years with 
one government? 

Mr. McGuiRB. Yes. 

Ml*. Fisiotis. And it has been the treaty obligation for a number 
of years to close up their affairs, and that being true, would it not 
be unwise and rather contrary to the treaty policy to try to close up 
without establishing any new oned? 

Mr. McGuiRB. Now, so far as closing up the business is concerned 
they are not going to close up the business with those tribes for a 
good many years yet. The question is to get as nearlyclosed as the 
business of the Indians will permit. You are going to find that 
tti«re is going to be a sufficient amount of business in the Indian l>e- 

1)arttnent with the Five Tribes to require officers to be in charge, 
ocated there or elsewhere, for a number of years yet. 

Mr. FBamis. But, surely, it is growing less rather than greater? 

Mr. McGmRE. It ought to grow less rapidly. You take your own 
Indians down there — and I speak of your Indians, because I refer 
to the Oklahoma Indians in your own district — ^the Kiowas, Co- 
manchcs, and Apaches, I unddrtake to say that with those Indians 
under one agency it is an economical government, as economical as 
there is anywhere, and a very much more economical government 
than is found anywhere in the Five Civilized tribes, or amon^ the 
so-called civilized Indians or the Indians that have oeen associated 
with the whites for 60 years and more. Yet it is going to be neces- 
sary to have a superintendent, or some local governtttent, for the 
Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches for a great many years, and yet 
there is no necessity for the enormous expenditures that there have 
been down there for a number of years. 

Mr. Ferris. I heard you speaking of the district agents when I 
came in the room. It is your opinion that they ought to be main- 
tained ? 

Mr. McGuiRB. I would not only maintain them in the east end of 
the State, but I would extend them to the west 6nd of the State. I 
have seen it tried in my section, both with and without than, and 
work was done up here which was so venr conclusive to my 'mind 
thAt I aitt sure it was money W6ll spent i would retain the district 
agents. 

Mr. Ferris. Now that we have been a State five and more years, 
do vou not think our courts ouffht to rank on an equality with all 
probate courts in the other States of the countrv, and do vou not 
thinfc th^ do? 

Mr. McGtnftK. Ther^ is no dobut about it. There is no doubt in 
my Judgment feiit what the county courts of Oklahoma are as capable 
as courts in other States of the Union on the average, and there is no 
reason why they should not be. But jon can go to any State In the 
Union wliere they have been administering the estates of white 
people for one reason or another, and if there is not somebody in 
the average case to push the probate court, look after the bpsbdsmen, 
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and look after the guardians, not Infrequently, you are going to have 
trouble and loesefi. Now, then, that same ccmdition exists to a greater 
extent with the Indian because the Indian is indifler^t; he is re- 
garded by the ffuardian as indifferent ; regarded by the people as in- 
different, and there is such an enormous number of those cases that 
they ought to have some special attention, and that special service 
should be directed to that particular work. That is the wav it was 
done in my county. Before you came in I was telling them about the 
Pawnee tribe, where we bad heavy losses with the Indians, atid in 
some cases matters have not yet been straightened Up. 

Mr. Ferris. It is your opinion that the greater number of the In- 
dians of the Five Civilized Tribes are more intelligent than any other 
tribe of Indians in the United States— is not that so? 

Mr. McGtriRE. A higher percentage of them. I think there is a 
less percentage of full-olooded Indians, probably, than in any other 
tribe tiiat I know of. 

Mr. Ferris. The figures show that ? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Yes. 

Mr. Ferris. If the grade of intelligence is higher in the Five Tribes 
than in any other Indian tribe in the United States, is not that an 
additional reason why we should not at least have more administra- 
tion and more district agents than they have elsewhere? 

Mr. McGuiRE. I did not get that question. 

Mr. Fessis. Perhaps my question was not very clear. My thought 
was this: The majority of the Indians of the Five Civilized "irribes 
are^ as vou say, superior in intelligence to aiiy other tribe in the 
United States; and that being so, is not that an additional reason why 
we should not have more agents, supervision, and administration 
than they have elsewhere? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Well, it is an additional reason, so far as that, as 
a reason, might affect this part of the service. But an incompetent 
is an incompetent always. There may be gli&ater or less degrees of 
ilicompetency ; but when he has to have a guardian, that is an evi- 
dence of incompet^icy ; and whether he be white or Indian or any 
other natioiiali^^ the reason for this service would depend upon the 
number of cases rather than upon the general c(>mpe*«cy of the 
people as a raee. Now, there is a ^eat multiplieity or this character 
of cases, a great multiplicity of cades that receive no attention exqept 
Qie casual, general attention from the General Government, unless 
you have a speeifie service for this specific purpose. 

Mr. ii^RRis. Do you not think that if the question of intelligence 
were a test, that we would need district agents worse on the west 
side than on the east side? 

Mr. McGuiRB. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Fesri^. We had district agents on the west side and only 
maintained tliem for one year? 

Mr. McGuiaa^ YeSi 

Mr. FEmtis. And have none now ? 

Mr. McGiTiRB. Before you came in I was tdling the chairman and 
Mr. Burke that in my judgment there was a grave mistake. I was 
here when they cut out that appropriation for the ysrest side. It Was 
(stii 6ut at the suggestion of the chairman, at that time Mr. Sherman, 
and perhaps others, and the argument advanced was this : That every 
trifee BB. the west side had a superintendent and a local government 
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that could be reached by any of the Indians, and that on the other 
side they had a union agency for all the Five Civilized Tribes and 
that we must have these various arms out up and down there to take 
care of local interests. 
The Chaieman. The next item is : 

Sec. 18. For support and civilization of Klamath, Modocs, and other In- 
dians of the Klamath Agency, Oregon, including pay of employees, six thousand 
doUarsl 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for that 
item, as follows: 

Support of Indians of Klamath Agency, Or eg, 

^scal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated |6, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 8, 000. 00 

Amount expended : 7, 958. 43 

Unexpended balance 41. 57 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 6, 558. 84 

Heat, light, and power 128.14 

Hardware, implements, etc j 154. 42 

Furniture and household goods 113.85 

Medical supplies 487. 92 

Live stock 400. 00 

Transportation of supplies 73. 50 

Stationary and office supplies 41.02 

Miscellaneous ^ .74 

Total 7, 95& 43 

SUPPOBT OF INDIANS, KLAMATH AGENCY, OBEO. 

Amount asked for, $6^000. 

Of this amount $5,460 is used for the payment of the salaries of several em- 
ployees who are engaged in the handling of agency affairs. The remainder, $540, 
is used, as far as it will go, to provide some little subsistence and a few other 
articles for the Klamath, Modoc, and other Indians on this reservation. 

The population of this reservation is 1,126. 

Commissioner Valentine. These Indians have large timber lands. 
The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of the confederated tribes and bands under Warm 
Springs Agency, and for pay of employees, four thousand dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for that 
. item, and to make the same suggestion with regard to them as to 
the Klamath Indians. 
Mr. Fekris. As to the reimbursement feature? 
Commissioner Valentine. Yes. The justification is as follows: 

Support of Indiana of Warm Springs Agency, Oreg, 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $4,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 4, wO. 00 

Amount expended 4,004.60 

Amount overdrawn '- 4,00 
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Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees < |1, 964. 02 

Heat, light, and power 70.30 

Subsistence 527. 77 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 13. 50 

Harware^ Implem^its, etc 265.25 

Furniture and household goods 40. 40 

Medical supplies 308.28 

Forage 680. 68 

Stationery and oflace supplies 65. 40 

Total L__ 4, 004. 60 

SI7FP0BT OF WABM SPBIN6S INDIANS. 

Amount asked for, $4,000. 

The superintendent has under his jurisdiction 780 Indians, 46 of whom receive 
rations. Over $2,000 is expended for the services of clerk hire, and the re- 
mainder is used for the purpose- of purchasing supplies, such as hardware, agri- 
cultural implements, and the like for the benefit of the Indians, in order that 
they might better their condition. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of the Wallawalla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Tribes, 
Oregon, including pay of employees, three thorusand six hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification in sup- 
port of this item, as follows: 

Support of Wallawitlla, Cayuse, and Umatilla TriJ)€8y Oregon. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $3,000.00 

• Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 3,000.00 

Amount expended 2,868.43 

Unexpended balance 131. 57 

I m ---' r 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 2, 090. 00 

Medical supplies 377. 99 

Live stock 400.00 

Miscellaneous . 44 

Total - 2, 868. 43 

[Memorandum. ] 

SUPPORT OF WALLAWALLA, CAYUSE, AND UMATILLA TBIBES, OREGON. 

Amount asked for, $3,000. 

There are over 900 Indians of these tribes, and in the administration of their 
affairs over $2,000 is expended for clerk hire. The remainder of the appro- 
priation is used for the purchase of rations, hardware, medical supplies, farm 
implements, wagons, and the like for the benefit of the Indians. 

The additional amount asked for is required to make increases In some of the 
present salaries, which are necessary if we are to obtain and retain eflBcient 
clerical and other help. 

Commissioner Valentine. We have very large leasing operations 
on the Umatilla Reservation, and the present employees are not 
sufficient in number to handle the matter promptly. We need an 
extra clerk there. These Indians have substantially no funds in the 
Treasury, and I very much hope this addition can be allowed. 

The Chairman. Have they funds to their credit? 
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Commissioner Yalentii^e. They have interest funds te the extent 
of $15,000, as shown in this statement, and we shall probably recom- 
mend that this be made available for agency purposes. 

Thfe Chairman. The next item is: 

Fop suppOFt and ediicatien of six hundred Indian pupils, including native 
pupils brought from Alaska, at the Indian school, Salem, Oregon, and for pay 
of saperint«ident, one hundred and two thousand dollars; for general repairs 
and improvements, nine thousand dollars; in all, one hundred and eleven 
thousand dollars. 

Gommissibner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for this 
item, as follows: 

Indietn school, Salem, Oreg. 

Flcal year ending June ?W), 1912: Amount appropriated $112,200.00 

Also fl5,000 fbr buildings in 1912 act. 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 112, 200. 00 

Amount expended 102, $J4a 16 

Unexpended balance 9, 956. 84 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees — ^ 3J, 159. 52 

Construction and repairs 7, 791. 39 

Heat, light, and power 12,796.98 

Subsistence 19, 786. 89 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 20, 291. 17 

Hardware, implements, etc j 4, 645. 37 

Furniture and household goods 1, S56. 44 

Schoolroom supplies 1, 226. 52 

Medical supplies 600. 44 * 

Forage 1, 816. 50 

Traveling expenses 232. 28 

Telephoning 48. 00 

Stationery and oflBce supplies 476. 29 

Miscellaneous 316.37 

109, 243. 16 

Also $20,350 in 1912 act for land, all of which was used for such purpose 
except $2. 

Indian school, Salem, Oreg. (1913). 

Support, education, etc $102, 000. 00 

Repairs and improvements 9, 000. 00 

Total ^ 111 , 000. 00 

Total value of school plant and equipment $376s, 860. 88 

Capacity of school 650 

Enrollment 561 

Average attendance 459 

Number of employees 48 

Total salaries $35, 545. 00 
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Appropriation, 1911 : 

Support, education, etc $102,200.00 

General repairs and improvements 1 10,000.00 

Purchase of land . 20,350.00 

Total 132, 550. 00 
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Kzp^iditures, 1911: 

Administration $2, 0^5. OQ 

Operation 98, 099. 51 

Plant 7, 791. 39 

Purchase of land 20, MB. 00 

Total 123, 263. 90 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 

and new construction 160. 50 
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Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 102,200.00 

Repairs and improvements 10,600.00 

School addition 15, 060. 00 

Total 1 127, 200. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 10«, 200. 00 

Urgent needs . 6, 000. 00 

Total 112, 200. 00 

This school, with the large and egcceUent plant and one of the best school 
farms in the service, draws for its pupils from Oregon anid WashDng- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and northern California. In northern Cali- 
fornia is a large body of Indians remote from civilization, and of these it has 
been estimated that there are 2,600 childr^i eleglble for enrollment. It is 
difficult to induce them to attend a Government school, but Salem is the near- 
est and logical nonreservation or industrial' school for these Indians. 

There is also a demand on the part of Alaskan Indians for admittance to 
the school, and the number of these will average 20 per cent of its total 
enrollment. The Alaskan Indian children are excellent pupils, tractable, reason- 
ably intelligent, and industrious. 

The Chairmak. How many pupils have been brought from Alaska 
and been put in this school? Is there any statement showing that? 

The enrollment of Alaskan children in Indian schools for the first 
quarter 1912 is as follows: 

Carlisle 4 

Chemawa ( Salem) 148 

Gtishman (Puyallup) . 8 

Shenaan Institute 1 

Total 161 

The Chairman. There are a great many Indians in Oregon, are 
there not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir; a great many— the Warm 
Springs^ the Umatillas, and the Klamaths. This school is also near 
the State of Washington, where they have large reservations. 

The Chairman. Are there schools on these reservations of which 
you speak? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; but this is a school central to a 
very large area of Indians in those two States particularly. 

The Chairman. Is it an industrial schod.? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. I notice this school has 440 acres of land. Is that be- 
ing farmed? 

Commissioner Valentine. They have a very large and good farm 
there, I understand. 
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The Chairman. Do you know anything about how much the farm 
produces? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have nothing here that will show that. 

Mr. Burke. I should again like to ask you if, where they have 
these large farms that are productive, it ought not to lessen somtewhat 
the cost of maintenance and the keeping up of the schools? 

Commissioner Valentine. It should. 

Mr. Burke. I wish to again ask you to look into that matter so as 
to give us information as to why the cost is not reduced where they 
have a large farm, and see if that can not be corrected. 

Take the question of subsistence, $19,786 at the Salem School. At 
Haskell the subsistence cost is $25,441, and there is a difference in 
attendance nearly double. I think Haskell has a farm also. 

Commissioner Valentine. There is a variable element which comes 
in there which must be considered, and that is that we have found 
to be pretty generally the case, that the rations for school children 
are not as healthful and nourishing as they ought to be. You can 
easily economize in the wrong direction in that respect. 

STATEMENT OE HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, A BEPEESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OE OREGON. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hawley is here. Which do you desire to call 
up, Mr. Hawley? 

Mr. Hawley. This is called the Holman Indian School. 

The Chairman. On what page? 

Mr. Hawley. Page 40. 

Mr. Hawley. In the draft of the bill as originally drawn, there 
was this language toward the latter part of the paragraph : 

For extension of wings of present school building, fifteen thousand dollars. 

I think that has been stricken out. 

Mr. Burke. That is because it has been appropriated. You have 
got that available. We do not want to reappropriate it. That is last 
year's appropriation. 

Mr. Hawley. The point is that there was submitted in the estimates 
for this year $6,000 for an industrial building. 

Mr. Burke. What do you mean by the estimates? 

Mr. Hawley. The ones that I got for my own personal use in re- 
gard to the needs of the school. 

Mr. Burke. Those are not the estimates? 

Mr. Hawley. I think that was in the estimates to the department. 

The Chairman. I gues that was the school superintendent who 
gave you those estimates? 

Mr. Hawley. Yes. 

The Chairman. That, then, has to come through the Indian Office 
to us. The superintendent may have asked it, and it might not have 
been allowed after it reached the office here. 

Mr. Hawley. That was the item of $6,000 I had in mind. This 
school is within 6 miles of niy home, and when I was in school work 
in Salem, we had there students in the university. They do very good 
work there. They have a very excellent industrial department of 
the school, and tney have been making wagons and other kinds of 
farming implements, and they have been training the boys to use 
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their hands, and they have had ready sale for all the wagons they 
can make. 

The superintendent has more demands for the wagons than for any 
other one item. The boys do excellent work in the blacksmith shop. 
It has occurred to me that in all this manual training work, if proper 
encouragement could be given, it is about the best thing we could do 
for our Indian citizens 5) teach them to use their hands efficiently. 

There are two old wooden buildings which were joined together. 
They have done the best they could with them ; they have done ex- 
' cellent work with the facilities they have had, but they are not such 
facilities that would enable the boys to learn blacksmithing prop- 
erly, nor can all the boys be accommodated that would like to learn. 

The Chairman. What is the actual amount you ask for ? 

Mr. Hawley. The amount I ask for is $6,000 for an industrial 
building to replace the two buildings now used as a blacksmith shop. 

The Chairman. "Blacksmith shop, etc." would cover it? 

Mr. Hawley. I gues it would cover general machinery work. 

The Chairman. Anything else? 

Mr. Hawley. That is all. I am sure that this amount can be very 
well used for the good of the students. 

The Chairman. Last year you had $15,000 for the extension of the 
wing ? 

]V&. Hawley. That was for school purposes. The attendance of 
the school is large and it has a good reputation for instruction, and 
the presure on the school facilities is greater than we can accommo- 
date. 

The Chairman. We will take up the matter later. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of Indians at Grande Ronde and Slletz Agencies, 
Oregon, including pay of employees, four thousand dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I offer the following justification in 
support of this item : 

Support of Indians of Grande Ronde and Biletz Agencies, Oreg. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $4,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 5,000. 00 

Amount expended 4, 915. 29 

Unexpended balance 84.71 



Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 2, 846. 20 

Repairs and improvements 11. 00 

Heat, light, and power 230.25 

Subsistence 826. 73 

Hardware, implements, etc 199. 86 

Furniture and household goods 27.45 

Medical supplies 190. 02 

Live stock 150. 00 

Traveling expenses 184. 16 

Telephoning 17. 25 

Stationery and office supplies 210. 42 

Miscellaneous ■. 21.85 

4, 915. 29 
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SUPFOBT OF INDIANS AT OaAND BOND£ AND BIU^XZ AOSNCIES. 

Amount asked for, $4,000. 

The superlntendeat has under his jurisdiction nearly 600 Indians ; 12,600 of 
Qie approprlfttioQ is expended for cOierk hive, The two re^rvations betog situ- 
ated widely apart, a considerable portioai of the fund is used for travaHQg 
e^^p^nses of employees in transacting the business of th^ Indians. The remain- 
d«r is used to provide heat and light for the agency office and the purchase of 
silbsisteBce and other articles to be issued to t&e Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Have the Siletz and Grande Konde Indians lands or 
moneys or estates? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think not. 

The Chairman. What part of Oregon is that in ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is on the coast. 

The Chairman. It ought to be good timberland, then? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it is. 

The Chairman. But it is not in demand at the present time. 

Commissioner Valentine. Siletz has an interest fund of $997. 

The Chairman. How many Indians are there? 

Commissioner Valentine. There are 442 Siletz Indians, and at 
Grande Ronde there are 150. 

Mr. Ferris. Nearly 600 Indians? 

Commissioner Valentine. Just about 600 in the two — ^in the 
Grande Ronde and Siletz. 

Mr. Ferris. What was your statement with reference to their finan- 
cial condition? 

Commissioner Valentine. They have a little over $900 annual 
interest. 

Mr. Ferris. That is for the Siletz. 

Commissioner Valentine. That is for the Siletz. 

Mr. Ferris. What is it for the Grande Ronde. 

Commissioner Valentine. The Grande Ronde apparently have 
nothing. 

Mr. Ferris. That is interest at the rate of 4 per cent on the trust 
fund, is it not? .-,. , 

Commissioner Valentine. Probably. It does not indicate here 
whether it is 4 or 5 per cent. 

Mr. Ferris. You do not know whether the sums ought to be made 
reimbursable by reason of future revenu^ to he derived ? 

C<Mnmissioner Valentine. I should think not in these cases. The 
Siletz have only 3,200 acres of unallotted lands, so that, apparently, 
there are not any tribal funds to any amount coming to them. The 
Grande Ronde Indians have, apparently, no unallotted lands. 

Mr. Ferris. And no money? 

Commissioner Valentine. And no money, apparently; and most 
of them have received their patents in fee. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For continuing the construction of the Modoc Point irrigation project. Includ- 
ing drainage and canal systems, within the Klamath Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Oregon, in accordance with the plans and specifications submitted 
by the chief engineer of the Indian service and approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior in conformity with a pro- 
vision in section one of the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year nineteen 
hundred and eleven, fifty thousand dollars appropriated in the act of March 
third, nineteen hundred and eleven (Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page one 
thousand and seventy-one), is hereby made available until expended: Provided, 
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T^t tlie total co8t of completing this project shall not exceed one hundred and 
fifty-five thousand dollars, excluding the sum of thirty-five thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-one dollars and fifty-nine cent% expended on this reservation to 
JoM thirtlisttfc, ntaie^E^em. hondrtd and ten, and that the amount her^j appro- 
priated shall be repaid into the Treasury of the Ui^ited States from the proceeds 
Irom t^e sale of timber ox lands on the Klamath Indian Reservation. 

Mr. Meritt. In support of this item, I snlMait th« following justi- 
fiefttion: 

IBRItiATION SYSTEM, KLAMATH BESEBVATION, OBEO. ( BBIMBUBS ABLE ) ( MODOC 

point). 

The act of March 3, 1011, contained an appropriaticm of |50,000 for continu- 
ing the construction of the Modoc Point irrigation project, but through a mis- 
understanding on the part of the House committee the language as inserted 
rendered it impossible, according to the comptroller's decision, to use any portion 
of this fund. The estimate submitted by this office was, in round numbers; 
1155,0061, bat Gen. MaridiaU, to whom the report was submitted for criticism, 
^^gge0ted that it be increased to $185,000. The act of March 3, 1911, says : 

" Provided, That the total cost of this project shall not exceed one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars, including the sum of thirty-five thousand, one 
hundred and forty-one dollars, and fifty-nine cents expended on this project to 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and ten, and that the entire cost of the project 
9hall be repaid into the Treasury of the Ignited States from the proceeds from 
the sale of timber or lands on the Klamath Indian Reservation." 

It is believed that the Indian service estimate of $155,000 will be ample to 
complete the project. It is respectfully recommended, therefore, that the 
above-cited provision be amended at the next session of Congress to read as 
follows : 

''Provided, That the total cost of completing this project sliall not exceed 
one hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars, and that this amount, together with 
the sum of thirty-five thousand dollars heretofore expended for irrigation on 
the Klamath Heservation, shall be repaid into the Treasury of the United States 
from the proceeds of the sale of timber or lands on the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation." 

The last-named sum, which was expended prior to June 30, 1910, was not all 
expended on the Modoc Point project. 

Mr. Meritt. Mr. Chairman, there was appropriated in last year's 
Indian appropriation bill $50,000 for the continuing of the construc- 
tion of the Modoc Point project. The Indian Office estimated that 
this project would cost about $155,000. Gen. Marshall, who has 
charge of irrigation matters in the office of the Secretary of the 
Interior, increased the estimate to $185,000. The Congress reduced 
that estimate so that the cost should not exceed $155,000, including 
the amount that had been expended prior to that time. There is a 
provision in one of the Indian appropriation acts — section 1, Indian 
appropriation act, April 4, 1910, 36 Statutes at Large, 270 — ^which 
pro^'ides that hereafter no ncAV irrigation project on any Indian 
reservation allotments or lands >5ha]l be undertaken until it has been 
estimated for and a maximum limit of cost ascertained from surveys, 
plans, and reports submitted By the chief engineer in the Indian 
service, and approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior, and such limit of cost shall in no case be 
exceeded without express authoritj' of Congress, and hereafter no 
new project to cost in the aggregate to exceed $35,000 shall be under- 
taken on any Indian reservation or allotment without specific au- 
thority of Congress. 

The Chairman. That was in 1910? 

Mr. Meritt. That was the act of 1910. That was very good legis- 
lation which Mr. Burke was responsible for. The Indian Office 
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fouijd that it could not complete this project under the amount ap- 
propriated by Congress. Tpierefore under this provision of law it 
was necessary for us to come back to Congress and submit the esti-. 
mates and ask for reappropriation of $505000, as, last year, under 
the decision of the comptroller we were not permitted to use any of 
this appropriation during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Holt. It is the same $50,000. Mr. Chairman, there was several 
years ago a certain part of this canal constructed ? 

The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. Holt. A certain part, about $30,000 was paid for from Indian 
reservations, and something like $10,000 or $15,000 from tribal funds, 
and it had been so long that the chief engineer considered this a new 
project, and that the $155,000 was necessary to complete the project, 
and Congress limited the cost of the entire project, mcluding $35,000 
that had already been expended, at $155,000, practically reducing the 
chief engineer's estimate by $35,000, and for that reason we were not 
allowed to use the $50,000 until the limit of cost was fixed as intended 
by the chief engineer. 

The Chairman. Will this $50,000 here complete the entire project? 

Mr. Holt. That $50,000 will not complete the entire project; it will 
merely carry on the work for the year, but there will be $155,000 to be 
appropriated in the future years. 

The Chairman. Is this one unit ? 

Mr. Holt. This is one unit. The Oregon Short Line, in considera- 
tion of the fact of having completed some expensive excavation in 
constructing its right of way — ^the railroad had to run along the river 
on a side hill, and in order to protect their railroad they constructed 
a portion of the canal under agreement with the Reclamation Service. 

The Chairman. With the Indian irrigation service, and practically 
the only change was excluding the amount heretofore expended. 

Mr. Holt. Instead of including the amount heretofore expended. 
There might have been other slight changes. 

The Chairman. Can you give us an estimate of the value of the 
timber that is on the land belonging to these Indians ? 

Mr. Holt. As I understand it, it is estimated at about $11,000,000. 

Mr. Meritt. There is an enormous amount of timber on that 
reservation, and there is not any question about these Indians having 
ample funds to reimburse this item. They have no cash at this time. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Meritt, I would think the important thing for you 
to show here is why the estimated cost limit ought to be increased, 
unless it was a mistake. 

Mr. Meritt. It was practically a mistake, as I understand it. The 
estimated cost to complete the project was $155,000, and Congress 
appropriated $155,000 — I mean fixed a limit of cost at $155,000, which 
was to include $35,000 which had already been expended, and that re- 
duced the chief engineer's estimate by that amount. 

Mr. Burke. In making an estimate, is it your understanding that 
the chief engineer did not take into consideration what had already 
been expended ? 

Mr. Holt. He did not. He considered it a new project for the 
reason that no work had been done on it for several years. 

Mr. Burke. My recollection is that we did take that $35,000 into 
consideration, because we expressly included $35,000 which had 
already been appropriated. 
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Mr. Meritt. It might not have been made clear without going 
through the report that the limit of cost for completing the work was 
to be $155,000. The language of the law last year is very clear. It 
savs " included." 

iMCr. Holt. But the Indian Office and the chief engineer considered 
it a new project — the completion of this work — ^and tor that reason he 
estimated the limit of co^ to be $155,000, not considering the $35,000 
that had heretofore been expended. 

Mr. Burke. But we made the amount after hearings, in which 
somebody from the Indian Office, and I think Mr. Code, was here and 
gave us the information that caused us to state the amount as it is 
stated, and that the $35,000 must have been considered is apparent 
from the fact that item says " including the $35,000 heretoiore ex- 
pended." If the chief engineer was in error or made a mistake in his 
estimates, why, that is a question now for us to consider. 

Mr. Holt. There was a mistake somewhere. While I think the 
reason that he limited the total cost was to be fixed by Congress as 
$155,000, which he intended to be for the amount to carry on the work 
to completion, and it was interpolated as the actual amount to be ex- 
pended on the entire project, including that heretofore expended. I 
took it up with the chief engineer after the law passed, and he told 
me we had better take it up with the Comptroller of the Treasury to 
find out whether we could expend any of that, for the reason that his 
estimate had been practically reduced $35,000. 

Mr. Burke. As a matter of fact, you have not been able to expend 
anything; nothing has been done. What is your recollection, Mr. 
Meritt? 

Mr. Merito. I was not present at the hearing before the committee 
on that item. 

Mr. Burke. Naturally we would let the office fix the estimate, and 
then expect to hold them to it. That would be what we would 
naturally do. I do not recall as to this appropriation. I just assume 
the fact that we had put a limit on that, and that $35,000 was to be 
deducted that that must have been the understanding. 
^ Mr. Meritt. If it had been changed from " include"' to '* exclude " 
it' would have been all right. 

The Chairman. I would like to inquire, Mr. Meritt, why you have 
taken out " project " and inserted " reservation." All the way 
through it seems it is for the completion of this project, and the 
limitation is on this project, and the word " project^' is stricken out 
and the word " reservation " inserted. In the next line, entire cost 
of project, you have stricken that out, and the amount which shall 
be appropriated. 

Mr. Holt. I think that was done because some of that $35,000 
already expended was paid from tripal funds — individual Indian 
moneys, and a balance of the $35,000 was paid from irrigation Indian 
reservation, which is a nonreimbursable appropriation. 
^ The Chairman. This evidently refers to this original project men- 
tioned before. 

Mr. Burke. As I understand it, that $85,000 has been expended 
upon that reservation ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. In the past; not this project, but on the reservation. 
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The Chaihman. Now, you propose to exclude from the appropria- 
tion the limit of the cost— the money expended upon the reservation, 
which is $36,000? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that $35,000 i*eally not being of aiiy acdounf 
so far as this /project ig concerted, perhaps 'bught not to be tieim- 
bursed. This amount $155,000, certainly ought to be; atid if w^ 
allowed this, I d^^ld want to put in the words "hei*eafter'*; but 
that is a matter for (Consideration when we reach the bill. 

Mr. Ferris. How long ago was that $35,000 spent? 

Mr. Holt. I have no record here, but 1 can get those figures. It 
was expended probably within the last 12 or 15 years. 

Mr. Ferris. Nothing has been expended on this project within the 
laslH — - 

Mr. Holt. Nothing within the last four or five years. 

Mr. Ferris. You would have to begin a^ain ? 

Mr. Holt. We could make use of a portion of the canal. 

Mr. Ferris. Is it in the hands of caretakers now ? 

Mr. Holt. No. 

Mr, Ferris. Just been abandoned! 

Mi^. Holt. And the longer we let it go the more it will dc^predate 
and have to be done over. 

Mr. Ferris. It will have to be practically done over agaiii any- 
way? 

Mr. Holt. A large part will be saved and only What WaiA^ in will 
have lo be cleaned out. 

The Chairman. The next item 

Mr. BtTB^fi. I would like to ask Mr. Meritt if this statement does 
not give us the information that you will get some data as to the 
iands, and so forth, oi these Indians. 

Mr. Merit*. I think I can ^ve that t^ you. Theite ate 1,174 
Indians on the Klamath Indian Reservation, who haVe been allolted 
177,719 acres, leaving 872,186 acres utiallotted. The Klamath In- 
dians also have timber interests of great valiie, ei^imated to be worth 
about $10,000,000. A good d^l ^t lhil» timber is iiot aceiesesiible at 
this time, however, because of lack of railroad fadlitl^. 

Th^ Ohairman. Have they any cash in the Treasury? 

Mr. JifERtTT. lliey have no caiai to amount to anything. 

The CHABtaiAN. The next item is : 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to construct a bridge and the neces- 
sary appToacheft thereto acrofes the Deschutes Ifttver, ahutting 6n thfe Wat*ih 
Springs Indian ReserTation, in the SN^te of Oregon, at point to be mUed^^ hy 
him, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Commie&ioner VAiiENTiNE. I offer a justification in support of tJiat 
item, as lollowfi : 

The Oregon l^nk Railway has constructed a railroad along the east bank 
of the Deschutes Hirer, which forms the eastern bonndairy of the vy^anh springs 
Reseirvatkm. Tbe company has established a slatioB at a point 84 tnllei^ l^om 
the agency, to reach which it will be necessary to construct a bridge aceoisa 
the river. 

I'he t>e^hutes River Is deep and its flow rapid, and If the supplies for the 
agency are not hauled from this station (Mecca), It will be necessary to tJAtel 
35 miles to reach Madras over very rough roads, wheteas 3ie rocrte to M<^ca 
is mneb qborter and the ^ades eaflsr. 
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It would afford a saving of both time and money and aid in the propel* admfn- 
Istratioa of Indian affaire ediould this bridge be constructed. 

Mr, Burke. This bridge is upon a reservation, is it not? 

Cotnffiiissioner Vai^ntine. One end of it would be. 

My. Burke. To what extent would it be used by others than 
Iiidiftng ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It would undoubtedly be used to some 
extent b^ white people, but the main traffic across the bridge would 
be outgoing Indian traffic. 

Mr. Burke. How many Indians are there who would use this 
bridge f 

Commissioner Vamintine, At Warm Springs? 

Mt. Burke. Yes. 

Commissioner Valentine. Seven hundred and sixty-five on the 
reservation. 

Mr. Burke. That is, all told? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. That would be over 160—150 to 200 adults? 

Commissioner Valentine, 'fhat is all. 

Mr. Burke. Is there any estimate of the cost of this bridge? 

Commissioner Valentine. As far as I know the only reports we 
have are from the superintendent. I do not know that any engi- 
neer has made a study of it. 

Mr. Burke. You are not able to state definitely that this amount 
is required for the bridge, or that it would construct it? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am not able to state that definitely. 

The Chairman. Have you ever been on the ground yourself? 

C(HffinisBioner Valentine. No, sir ; I have never been there. 

The Chairman. What report have you that would indicate that 
that bridge should be built at that point? 

Commissioner Valentine. We have reports from our superin- 
tend<»it there. I will submit to you any details in that report that 
we have. 

The Chairman. Does this reference here show the reasons? 

C(mimissioner Valentine. No ; it is very vague and general. 

The Chairman. The next item is — 

Sec. 10. For support and education of Indian pupils at the Indian seUool at 
OarUsle, Pennsylvania, and. for pay of superintendent, one hundred and tliirty- 
two thousand dollars; for' general repairs and improvements, nine thousand 
dpUars; for completing steam-heating plant, seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, to be immediately available ; in all, one hundred and forty-eight thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
this item, as follows: 

INDIAN SCHOOL, CARLISLE, PA. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $147, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated (including $10,000 for heating system)— 172,000. 00 
Amount expended IM, 545. 96 

Unexpended balance 3, 454. 04 
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Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees $64,869.16 

Ck>nstruction and repairs 27, 382. 12 

Heat, light, and power 16, 649. 51 

Subsistoice 24, 610. 10 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 13, 061. 76 

Hardware, implements, etc 3,274.81 

Furniture and household goods 491. 67 

Schoolroom supplies 1, 480. 80 

Medical supplies 1, 062. 02 

Live stock 716. 00 

Forage 1, 221. 60 

Transportation of supplies 104. 25 

Transportation of pupils 17, 191. 40 

Traveling expenses . 1, 431.31 

Telephoning 407. 00 

Stationery and ofllce supplies 753.74 

Printhig supplies 3, 032. 49 

Miscellaneous 1, 906. 42 

168, 645. 96 

Support, education, etc $132,000.00 

Repairs and improvements 9,000.00 

Oompleting steam-heating plant, to be Immediately available 7, 600. 00 

Total 148, 500. 00 

Total value of school plant $627, 826. 00 

Capacity of school 1, 200 

Enrollment 1,021 

Average attendance 932 

Number of employees 74 

Total salaries $56,030.00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc., and for general repairs and improve- 
ments $162, 000. 00 

Steam-heating plant f. 10, 000. 00 

Total - 172,000.00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 2, 650. 00 

Operation 138, 613. 84 

Plant - 27, 863. 80 

Total 169, 027. 78 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 

" and new construction 138.26 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc ^ 142,000.00 

Repairs and improvements 5,000.00 

Total 147, OOP. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 197, 000. 00 

Urgent needs 22,000. 00 

Total 219, 000. 00 
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This school draws upon the entire United States and Territories for its sup- 
ply of pupils, and it is now so well and favorably known that it is an ea^ 
matter to keep up the attendance throughout the year. 

It is equipped tor both literary and industrial instruction of pupils, and is 
IJeculiarly well situated in a prosperous and progressive eastern CQmmunity 
for the further training of its pupils along industrial lines under its outing sys- 
tem. This has been an important feature in the past, and the school is con- 
sidered a necessity to the service for many years to come. 

The amount allowed for repairs and improvements during 1912 has been 
found far from sufficient to keep up the buildings and grounds to a respectable 
appearance and condition, and the sum proposed for 1913 is as little as can 
possibly be gotten along with for an entire year, especially since tbe buUdings 
are, many df them, old frame structures formerly used as soldier barracks, but 
now converted into school buildings. This sum is less than 1^ per cent of the 
total value of the school plant — ^a very small proportion indeed. 
. The appropriation of |lO,000 for a steam-heating plant made in the &ct of 
April 4, 1910, was used just as far as it could possibly be made to go, but was 
insufficient to complete the system. Experts declare that we secured an un- 
usually good system and an unusual amount of it for' the money thus far ex- 
pended, but the fact remains of its incompleteness. The new system is being 
operated in an unsatisfactory sort of way in connection with the old ; but being 
different and not of equal efficiency, the old is interfering with the operation of 
the new. The plant should be completed at the earliest possible date, and the 
amount asked for is not too much to do it. 

Mr. Burke. Have you any information by which you can inform 
us as to what per cent of the Indians in attendance at this school 
have a quarter or less Indian blood only? 

Commissioner Vamjntine. I have a telegram from the superintend- 
ent at Carlisle which gives this information. It is as follows : 

Ck)MMissioNEB Indian Affaibs, Washi/ngton, D, C: 

your wire January 20. Number of students with one-fourth Indian blood 
now at Carlisle, 91; number with less than one-fourth, 28; total enrollment 
this year, 996. 

Fbiedman, 8ui)€rintendent, 

Mr. Burke. To what extent has the department or your office been 
excluding children from Indian schools, generally, because the chil- 
dren were more white than Indian? 

Commissioner Valentine. We have listed this year about a thou- 
sand children whom we feel have too little Indian blood, or have 
ample facilities elsewhere of which they should avail themselves, and 
that is simply a beginning. We think it will probably run up to two 
or three times that amount before we get through. We have taken 
the most obvious cases first, but we have started a very definite cam- 
paien in that direction. ... 

^ Mr. BuKKB. You have at present the authority, if you wish to exer- 
cise it, to deny children who may apply for admission to the Indian 
schools, especially nonreservation schools, if you so desire, have 
you not? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not know that we could absolutely 
make any denial stick. We simply are able to use our influence on 
the general ground that these schools are obviously intended by the 
Government to be used for the Indian children and not for those who, 
apparently, by having little Indian blood and facilities elsewhere, 
lay claim to them, but it would strengthen our policy enormously to 
have some legislative recognition of it. 

Mr. BuRKE.^ In case Congress should legislate, how far ought it to 
go, in your opinion? 

30715—12 — -22 
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Commissioner Valentine. I think some such provision as Mr. 
Meritt drafted here tentatively the other day, which not only made 
a perfectly reasonable blood limitation, bxit safeguarded it so that 
in areas like the Navajo country, for example, it would not work 
much injustice. 

Mr. Burke. In your judgment, would it be impracticable to deter- 
mine definitely as to the blood if it was limited to a quarter? 

Commissioner Valentine. With reasonable accuracy; yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Below that there, might be some difficulty ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You think that would reduce the number in 
attendance at the schools at least a thousand ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think probably it would reduce it 
more, because many of these who have been excluded, as I say, have 
one-sixtieth, one one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth, and one one-htm- 
dred-and-sixty- fourth, etc. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible to do away with any of these 
nonreservation schools if that rule was adopted ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that for the present we have 
probably gone about as far as we should in that direction. You see 
that we have discontinued a number, and you should keep in mind 
that there are still upward of 9,000 Indian children without school 
facilities. 

Mr. Burke. The item estimated for building the heating plant 
with the appropriation made, I think, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911, $10,000, makes $17,500. That ought to provide a pretty 
good heating plant, it seems to me. What have you to say to that? 

Commissioner Valentine. In the justification there is a statement 
on that point. 

The Chairman. They have had a heating plant there for many 
years, in one of the buildings, have they not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the detailed procedure in order to gain ad- 
mittance to this Carlisle school? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is similar to the procedure with 
regard to the nonreservation schools throughout the country. The 
reservation superintendents report, according to regulations which 
are given them, the children on their reservation whom they feel 
would benefit by going to these more advanced schools, and, as far as 
practicable, they go to the nearest school, unless they wish to follow 
some particular line that some particular school may give. 

Mr. Ferris. There is no particular rule of apportionment over tihe 
United States, is there? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; and a great many, of course, 
are be^nniiig to reach the second generation in the school already, 
and it is with the Indians as it is with the whites, a good many of 
them like to go to the schools to which their parents went. I think 
at the largest schools you will find a great many children of former 
students. 

Mr. Ferris. Of course there are a great many Indians who can not 
be admitted to any school. I think you said it was about 9,000 ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They have not yet been included. 

Mr. Ferris. I wondered what tne procedure was to determine who 
should be adnaitted and who should not, in the event that there were 
more applications than you could take care of. 
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Commissioner Valentine. The jgeneral principle followed has 
been to see that the more necessitous ones, and, without drawing any 
unfair blood line, to see that the more substantial Indians get the 
first show. These 9,000 childreii I speak of are largely in the Sfavajo 
country and in the Southwest, and present rather a local than a gen- 
eral problem. 

Mr. Ferris. Where do the bulk of the Indians come from who go 
to Carlisle ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not recall wjiere the bulk of th^n 
come from, but they do come very broadly from all over the country. 

Mr. Ferris. Do you have a good many applications each year for 
Carlisle that you are not able to take care of? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Ferris. You do not know whether tjbie demand is greater than 
the capacity ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it is fully up to the capacity, if 
not greater. 

The Chairman. Does it not make quite a difference in the amount 
of money you spend for transporating these children to and from 
this school over other schools ? It costs a great deal of money to get 
them to Carlisle, more than it does to the other schools, does it not f 

Commissioner Valentine. It undoubtedly does cost more for the 
reason that it is farthest away from the bulk of the Indian country, 
but the outing system that Carlisle has is its great justification. 

The Chairman. Those that do not take the summer outing with 
the farmers, according to your system, which is a good one, are not 
required to go back during vacation, are they ? 

Commissioner Vaiijen'tine. No, sir. If I recall correctly, you will' 
find about 200 to 250 Indian children at the school and the other 700 
out around the country. 

The Chairman. Then the transportation only includes going to 
and coming from the school when they «nter and when thev leave 
the school f You pay their expenses for those two trips only? Is 
that correct? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that would be correct unless 
they went home for some special reason in the meantime. 

The Chairman. Then the Oovernment would pay their expenses ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it would under those circum- 
stances. 

The Chairman. Do you- find any difference in the health of the 
children attending that school and those attending schools nearer 
home in the West ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not think any line could be drawn 
in that way to really show anything definite, because while it is true 
that Carlisle is out of the climate of many of the children who go 
to it, they have very good care there. They have very good, medical 
attendance. 

The Chairman. Do you find any trouble among the students there 
with reference to homesickness, not wanting to remain in school but 
to go back home ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should say that we have less trouble 
with homesickness at Carlisle than in some of our schools nearer the 
Indian country. 
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Indian school, Pierre, 8. Dak., 191S. 

Support, education, etc $33, 500. 00 

Repairs and improvem«its : 6,000.00 

•3\)tal 39, 600. 00 

Total value of school plant $126,905.00 

Capacity of school 158 

Enrollment 198 

Average attendance 183 

Number of employees 21 

Total salaries $14, 660. 00 

Appropriation, 1911 : 

Support, education, etc $26,550.00 

New building 25, 000. 00 

General repairs and improvements 5, 000. 00 

Total 56, 550.,00 

Expenditures, 1911 : 

Administration 1, 500. 00 

Operation 31, 157. 06 

Plant ^ 5, 723. 92 

Total 38, 380. 98 

Cost per capita exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 
and new construction 164.94 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 32,000.00 

Complete irrigation plant 17, 000. 00 

Complete new building 10,000.00 

General repairs and improvements 5,000.00 

Support, education, repairs, and improvements (immediately 

available) 6, 000. 00 

Total 70,000.00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913 : Absolute necessities 54, 225. 00 

N. B. — ^Attention is invited to the fact that the new building appropriated for 
in 1911 was not erected in that year, it being necessary to secure an additional 
appropriation in order to erect the kind of building desired. The additional 
appropriation was granted in the appropriation for 1912, hence the discrepancy 
between the amount appropriated and the amount expended in 1911. 

This is a nonreservation school and draws pupils from the Tjower Brule, 
Crow Creek, Cheyenne River, and other reservations in South Dakota. An 
Indian population of over 19,000 lives within 50 to 100 miles of the school. 
The school is located within the midst of the Indian country, where all of 
the children have not as yet school advantages. One hundred and ninety-six 
children of the Cheyenne River Reservation are not now enrolled in any school. 
The school is fulfilling a real educational need, and it is believed that it will be 
needed for at least 10 years to come. 

The additional amount of $1,500 in the support item over the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1912 is required in order to increase the salaries of certain 
employees to a reasonable and sufficient compensation for their services. 

The increase of $1,000 in the repair and improvement item over the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1912 is required in order to bring the school plant 
up to a state of efficiency which will permit the accomplishment of better work 
and the obtaining of more successful results. 

Mr. Burke. This is one of the schools that has a farm, I believe? 
Commissioner Valentine. Yes ; a very good one. 
Mr. Burke. That produces quite well ? 
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Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And yet there does not seem to be any reduction in 
the cost of maintaining it. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and education of two hundred and fifty Indian pupils at the 
Indian school, Rapid City, South Dakota, and for pay of superintendent, 
forty-eight thousand five hundred dollars ; for general repairs and improvements, 
nine thousand dollars; for completion and extension of heating plant, five 
thousand dollars; in all, sixty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. I should like to submit a justification 
for that item, which also shows a considerable decrease, as follows : 

Indian school, Rapid City, 8. Dak., 1912. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : Amount appropriated $57, 900. 00 

Also, $20,000 for buildings and $10,000 for heating plant in 
1912 act. 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated ($2,000 of this "1911-1912") 52,850.00 

• Amount expended 51, 020. 75 

Unexpended balance 1, 829. 25 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 19, 280. 52 

Construction 4,213. 52 

Repairs and improvements 1, 513. 65 

Heat, light, and power 7, 255. 33 

Subsistence 7,496. 72 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 6,573.82 

Hardware, implements, etc 1, 380. 58 

Furniture and household goods 886.46 

Schoolroom supplies 266. 21 

Medical supplies 393. 26 

Forage 1,051. 29 

Traveling expenses 10. 00 

Telephoning 97. 55^ 

Stationery and office supplies 184. 64 

Miscellaneous 417. 20 

51, 020. 75 
Indian school, Rapid City, 8. Dak., 1913. 

Support, education, etc_^ 43, 350. 00 

General repairs and improvements 9, 000, 00 

Completion and extension of heating plant 5, 000. 00 

Total 62, 500. 00 

Total value of school plant $201, 700. 00 

Capacity 208 

Enrollment 283 

Average attendance 250 

Number of employees 31 

Total salaries $19, 580. 00 
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Appropriation, 1911 : 

Support, education, etc 43, 350. 00 

General repairs and improvements 7, 500. 00 

Total 50, 850. 00 
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Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration $H 722. 28 

Operation 47,436.02 

Plant 19, 010. 83 

Total 68, 169. 08 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 
and new construction 173. 70 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc ' 51,900.00 

New girls' dormitory 20, 000. 00 

Installing central heating plant 10,000.00 

General repairs and improvements 8,000.00 

Total 89, 900. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913 : 

Absolute necessities 56, 900. 00 

Urgent needs. 55, 000. 00 

Total 111, 900. 00 

This is a nonreservation school and is very favorably located with reference 
to proximity to a large scholastic population. It receives pupils from Montana, 
South Dakota, and adjoining States, which have a population of at least 30,000 
Indians. 

Facilities are afforded for teaching both farming by irrigation and dry farm- 
ing, and the school will be needed for a number of years to come. 

The increase of $1,000 in the repair and improvement item over the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1912 is required in order to bring the school plant up 
to a state of efficiency which will permit the accomplishment of better work 
and the obtaining of more successful results. ^ 

Commissioner Valentine. I should add that one of the reasons 
for the reduction in the enrollment of these schools is that we have 
put the air space necessary for each child in the dormitory up to 500 
cubic feet, in line with our health campaign, so that with the inelastic 
equipment they had to reduce the space. 

Mr. Burke. There is no difficulty in getting pupils at Eapid City 
and Pierre. I think it might be well to say that both these schools 
are located very close to the reservations in the State. 

The Chairman. They are nonreservation schools, are they not? 

Mr. Burke. They are nonreservation schools, but they are near the 
reservation. They come by team to these schools largely with their 
children. 

I wish to call your attention. Commissioner Valentine, to the cost 
per capita at Kapid City, $173.70, as against $164.94 at Pierre. 
Pierre has the lesser attendance, and the two schools are located 
closely together, and the Eapid City school has quite a large farm, 
a portion of which is irrigated, so that in furnishing us information 
that we have asked for heretofore, I hope you wiU take these two 
schools into consideration. 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; we will study that. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support of Sioux of different tribes, including Santee Sioux of Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota : For pay of five teachers, one physician, one 
carpenter, one miller, one engineer, two farmers, and one blacksmith (article 
thirteen, treaty of April twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight), ten 
thousand four hundred dollars; for pay of second blacksmith, and furnishing 
iron, steel, and other material (article eight of same treaty), one thousand six 
hundred dollars ; for pay of additional employees at the several agencies for the 
Sioux in Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, eighty-eight thousand 
dollars; for subsistence of the Sioux, and for purposes of their civilization (act 
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of February twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven), three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; Provided, That this sum shall include transporta- 
tion of supplies from the termination of railroad or steamboat transportation, 
and in this service Indians shall be employed whenever practicable; and addi- 
tional to the appropriation of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars herein 
made for the purpose of civilization, and supplemental thereto, there is hereby 
appropriated the balance of eighty-five thousand five hundred and eighteen 
dollars and twenty cents from the tribal funds of the Indians on the Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Reservations, in South Dakota and North Dakota, 
appropriated by section eight of the act of May twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred 
and eight, which amount belongs exclusively to the Indians on the Cheyenne 
River Reservation, and to be expended for their benefit; in all, five hundred 
and thirty-five thousand five hundred and eighteen dollars and twenty cents. 

Commissioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
that item, as follows: 

Support of BUniT of different tribett: Employees, efa. South Dakota, 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : Amount appropriated $100, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 '. 

Amount appropriated 100, 000. 00 

Amount expended . 91, 093. 99 

Unexpended balance 8, 906. 01 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees . 90, 869. 03 

Traveling expenses 224. 96 



91, 093. 99 



Support of Sioux of different tribes: Subsistence and civilization, South Dakota. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912; amount appropriated $350,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 350, 000. 00 

Amount expended- 342, 925. 87 

Unexpended balance 7, 074. 13 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 34, 702. 62 

Construction and repairs 4, 147. 60 

Heat, light, and power 3,775.45 

Subsistence 196, 956. 86 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 732.49 

Hardware, implements, etc 4, 555. 80 

Furniture and household goods 498.95 

Medical supplies 2, 731. 03 

Live stock 1 400. 00 

Forage 9, 016. 34 

Transportation of supplies 28, 800. 96 

Traveling expenses 1, 225. 80 

Telephones 6. 76 

Stationery and oflice supplies 3, 193. 62 

Care and maintenance of pupils in mission schools 51, 502. 90 

Miscellaneous 678.70 



342, 925. 87 



SUPPORT OF SIOUX OF DIFFERENT TRIBES, SUBSISTENCE AND CIVILIZATION. 

Amount asked for, $535,518.20. 

This amount is composed of three tiems, namely, $100,000 for employees, 
$350,000 for the support and civilization of the Indians, and $85,518.20 from the 
proceeds of the sale of the Standing Rock and Cheyenne River Reservations. 
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The salaries paid to the employees at the various agencies administering the 
affairs of these Indians exceeds the $100,000 heretofore appropriated, and the 
support fund is drawn upon to meet this extra expense. There are over 30,000 
Indians receiving benefits from this appropriation. The agreement made with 
these Indians provides that certain rations are to be issued to them, or that 
they are to be given labor ih lieu thereof. The major portion of the $350,000 
heretofore appropriated has been used in purchasing supplies or giving the 
Indians labor on the reservation for which they are paid. About $30,000 of 
the amount is used to pay for the transportation of the supplies to the various 
reservations. 

The proceeds of the sale of the Standing Rock and Cheyenne River Reserva- 
tions are used entirely for the benefit of these Indians in providing them with 
necessary agricultural implements, subsistence, hardware, and other materials, 
through which they are better able to support themselves. 

Heretofore this fund has been drawn on mainly to provide for the Indians 
of the Standing Rock Reservation, and in the division of the original amount 
appropriated it is found that the Cheyenne River Indians have not received 
their share. The proposed action is recommended in order to effect a more 
equitable distribution of this money. 

The recommendation for funds for certain of the employees is predicated on 
the provisions of article 13, treaty of April 29, 1868. For other employees and 
furnishing iron and steel, see article 8 of the same treaty. The provision for 
the subsistence and civilization of the Sioux is based on the act of February 
28, 1877. 

The Oh AIRMAN. The next item is : 

" For support and maintenance of day and industrial schools 
among the Sioux Indians, including the erection and repairs of school 
buildings, $200,000, to be expend^ under the agreement with said 
Indians in section 17 of the act of March 2, 1889. which agreement is 
berd)y extended to and including June 30, 1913.'' 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for that 
item, as follows : 

Education, Siouw Nation^ South Dakota, 

/ 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912; amount appropriated $200,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 200, 000. 00 

Amount expended 169, 919. 95 

Unexpended balance 30, 080. 05 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 109, 430. 45 

Construction and repairs 10,673.75 

Heat, light, and power : 11,912.47 

Subsistence 2, 015. 21 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 16, 584. 34 

Hardware, implements, etc 5, 064. 81 

Furniture and household goods 4,020. 86 

Schoolroom supplies 1, 109. 82 

Medical supplies 912. 08 

Live stock 425. 00 

Forage 2, 570. 27 

Transportation of supplies 62. 88 

Traveling expenses 375. 75 

Stationery and office supplies 1, 003. 29 

Care and maintenance of pupils in mission school 3, 024. 00 

Miscellaneous 734. 97 



169, 919. 95 



B^or support and maintenance of day and industrial schools among 
the Sioux Indians 200, 000. 00 \ 
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This appropriation is to be expended under the agreement with the Sioux 
Indians in section 17 of the act of March 2, 1889, and is applied to the support 
and maintenance of the 55 day schools and 5 boarding schools, providing for the 
education of over 1,800 children. 

This fund, together with the appropriation made for rsubsistence and civiliza- 
tion, provides for the maintenance of 60 plants, the estimated value of which is 

d?he erection and repairs of school buildings necessary is included herein. 

Mr. Burke. For the information of Mr. Ferris I will say that the 
appropriation for the support of schools among the Sioux has always 
been carried in a separate item in this part of the bill, because under 
the treaty of 1889 we were obligated to pay for the education of the 
Sioux, and that treaty expired, as I recall, in 1909. We have been 
making the appropriation since by extending the treaty, if you wUl 
notice by that language, and it really is a gratuity, the same as the 
education of other Indians. This is to pay the expenses of the res- 
ervation schools generally. There are 20,000 Indians there, and in- 
stead of paying it out oi the fund that is over further in the early 
part of the bill, it has been kept here, and I merely make this explana- 
tion so you may understand why this item is here. 

Commissioner Valentine. It would be an item to add to the 
$1,400,000 if it were not here in this part of the bill. 

Mr. Burke. There is another reason why I prefer to have it that 
wi^y. I have to come in contact with my Indians as you do with 
yours, Mr. Ferris. They complain about things that we do. I call 
their attention to certain things. For instance, in this case I say to 
them, " We are giving you $220,000 that we did not agree to give to 
you and that we do not l^ave to give to you. It shows that the Gov- 
ernment is ffeneroua 

Mr. FkioIs. The treaty expired in 1909? 

Mr. Burke. Yes ; it was a 20-year treaty. 

Mr. Ferris. And of course now it is a gratuity. 

Mr. Burke. It is a gratuity. 

Mr. Ferris. They have no money in the treasury ? 

Mr. Burke. We appropriated for the support of the Cheyenne 
Indians out of their own money. If you will notice this item here 
in the first part of the bill, of $1,400,000, it is for Indians generally. 
We have not yet gone into the business of charging up education to 
the separate Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Yes; I understand that. 

The Chairman. The next item is.: 

" For subsistence and civilization of the Yankton Sioux, S. Dak., 
$14,000." 

Commissioner Vaubntine. I wish to submit a justification of that 
item as follows: 

Support of SiouXy Ycmkton tribe, S. Dak. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $15, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 15, 000. 00 

Amount expended 13, 088. 22 

Unexpended balance 1, 911. 78 
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Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees *9, 834. 31 

Heat, light, and power 4. 25 

Subsistence , 1, 620. 07 

Dry goods, clotliing, etc 19.00 

Hardware, implements, etc '. 304. 07 

Furniture and household goods 70.03 

Medical supplies 245. 00 

Forage . 438. 50 

Telephoning 45.00 

Stationery and office supplies 606.31 

13, 088. 22 

SUPPORT OF SIOUX, YANKTON TRIBES, S. DAK. 

Amount asked for, $14,000. 

The superintendent of the Yankton Agency has under his jurisdiction over 
1,700 Indians. Of the amount heretofore appropriated nearly $9,000 is used for 
paying the salaries of employees. Abount $4,000 is used for the purchase of 
subsistence and supplies to be issued to the Indians, leaving about $1,000 of the 
amount asked for to provide for the other needs of the Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the asylum for insane Indians at Canton, S. Dak., for inci- 
dental and all other expenses necessary for its proper conduct and 
mana^ment, including pay of employees, repairs, improvements, and 
additions to new buildings, and for necessary expense of transporting 
insane Indians to and from said asylum, $45,000, $15,000 to be imme- 
diately available for repairs, improvements, and additions to new 
buildings. 

Commissioner Valentine. I wish to submit a justification for that 
item, as follows: 

Asylum for insane IndiamSy Canton, 8. Dak. 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, amount approt)riated $30, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 25, 000. 00 

Amount expended 20, 524. 81 

Unexpended balance 4, 475. 19 

Analysis of expenditures : 

EmployeesL 10, 791. 18 

Construction and repairs '. 1,061.30 

Heat, light, and power -— 2, 094. 32 

Subsistence 4, 066. 88 

Hardware, implements, etc 261.80 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 406.71 

Furniture and household goods 190.20 

Medical supplies 172. 13 

Transportation of supplies 236. 64 

Traveling expenses 732. 34 

Telephoning, 33.94 

Stationery and ofllce supplies 205. 38 

Miscellaneous - 271.99 

20, 524. 81 

Also $25,000 in 1911 act for enlargement and additional equipment, $3,151.19 
of which has been used. 
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Cakton, S. Dak., Insane Asylum. 

Amount asked for, $75,000. 

For some time the Asylum for Insane Indians at Canton, S. Dak., has been 
filled to its utmost capacity. A majority of its patients are chronically insane, 
with a comparatively low mortality, as a result of which the institution is full 
to overflowing with Indians, for whom there is no hop$ of cure, but for whose 
care and maintenance the Indian Office must provide. 

Generally speaking, the various State institutions refuse to accept for treat* 
ment insane Indians, who as a rule are a menace to other Indians, so that their 
friends and relatives are^ through their agents, constantly importuning the 
office to provide for their treatment at Canton. The office has been compelled 
to refuse these requests on account of the lack of accommodation at this 
Institution. 

During the present fiscal year this plant has been enlarged, but in order to 
complete the repairs, improvements and additions thereto $15,000 additional 
is requested. 

With its increased capacity Canton can accommodate more chronic cases, of 
which there are many, and will be enabled to care for and treat many acute 
cases, many of whom are curable when proper treatment is begun in time. 

In various other asylums there are incarcerated 30 insane Indians, the most 
of whom have, at one time or another, been refused admittance to Canton be- 
cause of its lack of accommodation. The cost of maintaining these Indians is^ 
in a majority of cases; in excess of the pro rata cost of maintenance at Canton, 

Recent statistics of the office show 55 Indians receiving no institutional treat- 
ment, 20 of whom are receiving no treatment whatever. 

Provision should at least be made for the care of these untreated Indians^ 
and the asylum at Canton should be so enlarged as to afford accommodation 
for them. The added number of patients would materially reduce the cost per 
patient of keep. 

When I was at Canton last year the superintendent felt very much 
handicapped at not being able to handle curable cases of insanity, 
and it seems that with an institution such as we already have there it 
should be more important to take care of curable than chronic cases. 

The Chairman. How many Indians have they at this insane 
asylum? 

Commissioner Valentine. As I recall it, when I was there there 
were about 60 cases. I do not see that it gives the number here. 

The Chairman. Do you take any white people in there? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Nothing but Indians? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is correct. 

Mr. Burke. I notice in the statement that you furnish that the cost 
of maintaining Indians in this institution is less than the cost of 
maintaining Indians in some instances that are taken care of in other 
institutions. Is that the case? My recollection is that the cost of 
maintenance at this institution is very much in excess of insane 
hospitals as a rule — St Elizabeth, for instance. Is that not true ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; because of the small number of 
patients. 

The Chairman. The next item is, "For pay of Indian agent at 
the Uintah and Ouray Agency (consolidated), Utah, $1,800," 

Commissioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
that item, as follows: 

PAY OF INDIAN AGENT, UINTAH. 

Amount asked for, $1,800. 

While this position has heretofore been filled by an Army officer as acting 
United States Indian agent, the War Department is making arrangements to 
withdraw most of the troops from For Duchesne, and when that is accom- 
plished it will be necessary to appoint a civilian as superintendent. This item 
will provide for the compensation of said superintendent. 
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The Chairman. The next item is : " For support of Confederated 
Bands of Utes in Utah : For pay of two carpenters, two millers, two 
farmers, and two blacksmiths i( article 15, treaty of Mar. 2^ 1868), 
$6,720; for pay of two teachers (same article and treaty), $1,800; 
for purchase of iron and steel and the necessary tools for blacksmith 
shop (article 9, same treaty), $220; for annual amount for the pur- 
chase of beef, mutton, wheat, flour, beans, and potatoes, or other 
necessary articles of food (article 12, same treaty), $30,000; for pay 
of employees at the several Ute agencies, $15,000 ; in all, $53,740.'' 

Commissioner Valentine. I have a justification I desire to submit 
for that item as follows : 

Support of Confederated Bands of Utes: Employees, etc., Utah. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $23, 740. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 23, 740. 00 

Amount expended 22, 955. 22 

Unexpended balance 784. 78 

Analysis of expenditures, employees 22, 955. 22 

Support of Confederated Bands of Utes: Subsistence, Utah. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated |30, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount aM>ropriated 30, 000. 00 

Amount expended .- 24, 164.35 

Unexpended balance 5, 835. 65 

Analysis of expenditures, subsistence 24, 164. 35 

SITPFORT OF C01$rFEa)EBAT£D BAKD OF X:rTE3 IN UTAH. 

Amount asked for, $53,740. 

Under date of March 2, 1868, the United States entered into a treaty with the 
Indians whereby in consideration of the relinquishment of certain lands of 
these Indians it obligated itself to furnish certain employees and provide Indians 
with beef and other articles. In the fulfillment of this obligation the sum of 
$53,740 should be provided. The sums heretofore appropriated have been ex- 
pended for the benefit of the Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is: "For the relief of distress 
among detached Indians in Utah, and for purposes of their civiliza- 
tion, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary." 

Commissioner Vamjntine. I ^vish to submit a justification for that 
item as follows: 

Relief of Indians in Utah, 1911 and 1912. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated, $10,000. 
No appropriation for 1911. 

FOR THE BELIEF OF DISTRESS AMONG THE INDIANS IN UTAH. 

Amount asked for, $10,600. 

The scattered Indians in Utah are being looked after by a special agent of 
the Indian Office, who has made a' preliminary survey of conditions with a view 
to extendiing such relief as may be necessary. The Indians, In many Instances, 
have the opportunities, either through farming or other labor, to support them- 
selves, but on account of the lack of necessary equipment and implements are 
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not in a position to entirely provide for themselves. Furthermore, the children 
in some places are without the facilities to ohtain an education, and it is pro' 
posed to assist them in this matter. 

An additional appropriation should he provided in order to permit this office 
to further assist these Indians, so that they will he in a position to support 
themselves. 

The Chairman. How many of those dfetached Indians are there? 

Commissioner Valentine. We have a special agent out there mak- 
ing a study of them now. We have very little information at the 
present time. 

Th,e Chairman. Are those the Digger Indians that are scattered in 
bands around Salt Lake? 

Commissioner Valentine. I suppose some of them are Diggers. 
We do not know much about that. 

The Chairman. They are in poor condition? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; we have had letters from settlers 
about it. 

The Chairman. The next item is: "For continuing the construc- 
tion of %lateral distributing systems to irrigate the allotted lands of 
the Uncompahgre, Uintah, and White River Utes, in Utah, and to 
maintain existing irrigation systems, authorized under the act of 
June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 375), to be expended under the terms 
thereof and reimbursable as therein provided, $75,000." 

Mr. MERrrr. Mr. Chairman, in support of this item, I would like 
to submit the following justification: 

Irrigation system, Uintah Reservation, Utah (reimhursahle) 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $75, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Unexpended balance June 30, 1910 53, 083. 73 

Amount appropriated 75, 000. 00 



128,083.73 

Amount exi)ended 71,622.54 

Unexpended balance 56, 461. 19 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 56, 228. 66 

Material 2, 213. 91 

Hardware, equipment, etc 2, 460. 59 

Forage 8, 144. 03 

Traveling expenses 1, 258. 85 

Heat, light, and power 293. 82 

Stationery and office supplies 646. 41 

Miscellaneous 376. 27 



71, 622. 54 
Uintah, Utah. 

Number of Indians 1, 202 

Irrigable area under ditch acres 75,000 

Irrigable area under project, approximate do-^— 100,000 

Irrigable area cultivated by Indians do 6, 500 

Irrigable area cultivated by lessees do 4, 620 

Expended on construction to July 1, 1911 $652, 256. 79 

Estimated to complete $153, 896. 91 

Cost per acre when complete, estimated $8 

Value of land when irrigated $40 to $100 
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IBBIGATION SYSTEMS, UINTAH BESEBVATION, UTAH ( BEIMBUBSABLE ) . 

For continuing the construction of lateral distributing systems, and for main- 
tenance of the existing irrigation systems, reimbursable, $75,000; $750,000 pre- 
vU)usly appropriated, and $740,544.57 expended on this reservation for Irriga- 
tion work, of which $652,256.79 was for construction work and ^,614.13 on 
maintenance of this project, which will require $153,896.91 to complete. The 
project when completed will irrigate 98,360 acres. At present over 75,000 acres 
have been made irrigable. 

The Indian bill as prepared for 1913 contains an item of $75,000 for thlg 
project. 

Approximately three-quarters of a million dollars will have been expended on 
this project by July 1, 1912, and main canal systems will have been completed 
covering over 75,000 acres of Indian allotments. Many thousands of acres yet 
remain to be covered with lateral distributing systems, and it is unwise to 
build these far in advance of the demand. I estimate that $50,000 will meet 
the requirements for such construction during the fiscal year 1913; and the 
remaining $25,000 will be needed for the maintenance and operation of the 
large system. 

The Indians of the former Uintah Reservation now have prior rights to 
water in the various streams, which can only be secured to them in perpetuity 
through actual beneficial use. The preservation of such rights is essential to the 
future welfare of their tribe, whether the Indians personally farm their allot- 
ments, lease them to whites, or sell the inherited lands. The construction of 
distributing ditches, as needed, and the proper maintenance of the canal sys- 
tems, are the only means whereby the Utes can be given opportunity to realize 
maximum returns from their present large holdings of irrigable lands and 
water rights. 

The Chairman. I see you use the words " for continuing the con- 
struction of lateral distributing systems." Have you already a sys- 
tem inaugurated? 

Mr. Meritt. We have a system on that reservation that has cost 
about $650,000 up to July 1, 1911, and it is estimated it will require 
about $150,000 to complete this system, and this item is for continu- 
ing the construction of the lateral distributing systems on the reserva- 
tion. 

The Chairman. I do not quite understand the meaning of the term 
" system." Does that mean lateral ditches or main ditches? 

Mr. Meritt. That is a part of the system ; yesj sir. ] 

The Chairman. Then would that include tributary lakes to im- 
pound water from the main dam? 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Chairman, I have a map here that shows about the 
conditions now. These different canals have been constructed in some 
cases the laterals. Now, here, no laterals have been constructed, and 
we have not found it feasible nor economical to build these laterals 
until the Indians are ready to take the water, because they drift up 
with sand and have to practically build again. It is intended now 
to construct these laterals so that Indians may receive waters at the 
highest point of this allotment, and put the water in beneficial use. 
The main ditches are practically completed. 

The Chairman. Is it contemplated or would it permit the build- 
ing of a new unit for taking water from any other stream? 

Mr. Holt. No units are contemplated — ^merely to construct the 
laterals in under other units, and vmere necessary to replace timber 
structures possibly by concrete. 

The Chairman. What is the condition of these Indians here as to 
having funds reimbursable, or what is the value of their lands? 

Mr. Meritt. They have some funds, but I do not think they have 
any cash available for the work at this time. 
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The Chairman. Have they any timbw? 

Mr. Meritt. They have some timber out there. It is so far re- 
moved from a railroad that the timber could not be sold. 

The Chairman. They could not market it at the present time on 
that account? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

Mr. Holt. Mr. CJhairman, the matter was looked up about a year 
ago by the engineer in charge, and at that time the lands had oeen 
disposed of, but possibly funds not received to any extent; but the 
amount that would be available from the lands already sold would 
care for the construction of this project In addition to that pro- 
vision in the original act it provides that when the Indians became 
self supporting within 80 years they are to pay any difference that 
there may be between the amount received from the sale of the land 
and the cost of the project. 

The Chaibman. When is the expiration of that 30 years? When 
was that contract entered into?- 

Mr. Holt. That was absout 1906. 

Mr. Ferris. Did they make it a lien on their allotments? 

Mr. Holt. No. 

Mr. Ferris. They have but a mere promise on the part of the In- 
dians? 

Mr. Holt. A promise. 

Mr. Meritt. We have an important problem on this reservation 
in connection with making beneficial use of the water. Congress 
has unfortunately put an item in a bill which makes it necessary for 
the Indians to make beneficial use of this water in accordance with 
the laws of the State, and if they do not make beneficial use of it 
within the prescribed time the white settlers — ^known as the " junior 
appropriators," being the white people who have gone in there and 
bought the surplus land — may be able to get the water which is now 
being provided for the Indians. We are making every effort to put 
this land to beneficial use, and also asking the State authorities to 
extend the time in which the beneficial use may be made of this 
water. 

, The Chairman. This system we have inaugurated and appropri- 
ated this money for, would not that be regarded as preright by the 
Indians? 

Mr. Meritt. Not under the State laws. 

The Chairman. I believe that was all, was it not? 

Mr. Burke. We have one or two in Wyoming. I want to ask one 
or two questions. Mr. Meritt, the estimate shows, to complete this 
project, $153,896.91 ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And in addng for $75,000, as you do this year, do you 
mean that that is to be charged up to this $153^000 that you say is 
necessary to complete it, or is part of that for maintenance, and 
therefore, you will revise these figures next year and be wanting an 
additional amount to complete the project? To make myself cfeaop, 
if we appropriate $75,000 now, do you think that will be sufficient 
to complete it and maintain it for the next fiscal year following the 
one for which we are now making the appropriations ? 

30715—12 ^28 
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Mr. Meritt. I believe we will have to ask for several years to come 
for appropriations to maintain this project. 

Mr. Burke. What I want to find out is if this $76,000 — how much 
of that is to be used for construction work, of the amount estimated 
to complete the project. I think your statement shows $50,000? 

Mr. Holt. $50,000 the statement shows ; yes. 

Mr. Meritt. $50,000 for construction and $25,000 for maintenance 
and operation. 

Mr. BtJRKB. Then there would still be required, according to the 
figures that you now submit, $153,896.91 to complete the project? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there any reason at present in your mind that 
that will not complete the project and we will have to enlarge it? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir; the project is practically completed now, ex- 
cept a few laterals that are necessary to be constructed. 

Mr. Burke. Then, it is your judgment that the limit of cost as now 
estimated will not be increased materially, if at all ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir; but it will be necessary to ask for appro- 
priations to maintain the system. 

The Chairman. Is not that the case with all the systems which you 
have — you have to have a maintenance fund in each instance? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There might be breaks in the ditches and laterals 
and so forth ? 

Mr. Holt. I believe in regard to the Flathead the law provides 
that the Indians shall pay that maintenance after the project is com- 
pleted. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For support and education of 
120 Indian pupils at the school at Hampton, Va., $20,040." 

Commissioner Valentine. I desire to submit a justification for 
that item, as follows : 

Indian School, Hampton, Va, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated- $20, 040. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 20, 040. 00 

Amount expended 9, 439. 28 

Unexpended balance 10, 600. 72 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Care and maintenance of pupils 9, 439. 28 

Claim for fourth quarter, 3911, for $3,122.07 not yet settled, which will reduce 
the balance to $7,478.05. 

Indian School, Hampton, Va., $20,040. 

This is to provide for support and education of 120 Indian pupils in Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va., at $167 per pupil, paid under 
an annual contract with the school authorities. 

This allowance per pupil is moderate under present conditions, and especially 
in view of the valuable Industrial training which they receive and which is 
expensive to the school. 

Capacity (for Indian pupils), 150; enrollment of Indian pupils in 1911, 83. 

The Chairman. Can you furnish us with some data showing when 
this arrangement was made between the United States and the State 
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of Virginia, and whether we are bound in any way to continue this 
school in its present condition? 

Commissioner Valentine. Arrangements were first made in 1878 
for placing a few Indian students at Hampton. 

The arrangement was eflected by Capt. R. H. Pratt, United States 
Army, then in charge of a number of Indian prisoners of war at St. 
Augustine, Fla. These prisoners were about to be returned to their 
homes, when some of them expressed a desire to remain in the East 
and go to school. Seventeen of the party remained and Capt. Pratt 
made arrangements with Gen. S. C. Armstrong, then principal at 
Hampton, Va., to receive the Indians for both literary and industrial 
instruction. 

This was the beginning of Government Indian education work. 
The results of this experiment — for at least it was only an experi- 
ment — were so gratifying from every point of view that Capt. IPratt 
a little later started the Carlisle School, exclusively for Indians. 

The Hampton Institute is a nonsectarian school. The trustees 
thereof represent about six different religious denominations, but no 
one denomination has a majority in the board of trustees. Under 
the control of no sect, the work and spirit of the school are actively 
and earnestly Christian. 

It is believed that the Indians are generally taught by white in- 
structors, though it may be possible that negroes are occasionally de- 
tailed to teach for short periods of time. 

The office understands that they are not kept in the same dormi- 
tories with the negro children; that separate dormitories are pro- 
vided for the Indians. 

The Chairman. Is it considered better than Carlisle for that pur- 
pose? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it has been, and for that par- 
ticular purpose I think it still is. 

The Chairman. How do you find the conditions there with respect 
to educating the two races together? Is there any friction? 

Commissioner Valentine. None whatever. 

The Chaikman. Under what control or management is this insti- 
tution? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am not perfectly certain, but I think 
it is a private institution. 

The Chairman. Is it incorporated under the laws of any State? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it is a private institution. 

The Chairman. Is it run under the auspices of any church or 
society ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It is nonsectarian. 

Mr. Ferris. What two races go there ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Eighty-three Indians and a large, num- 
ber of negroes — ^many hundreds. 

Mr. Ferris. Is this a State negro school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; a private institution. 

Mr. Ferris. How many Indian children are educated there ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think about 83. I think they have 
capacity for about 150 Indian children, and I would like very much 
to see it filled up to that capacity. 
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Mr. Ferris. Is not that a very unusual thing to educate Indian 
children with nesro children ? 

C!ominissioner vALENTiNB. That is the only case of the kind in the 
country, but Hampton has turned out S(mie of the very best Indian 
workers in the whole service. 

Mr.* Ferris. What character of Indians are these that attend there? 

Commissioner Valentine. They come from all over the country. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they go to the school voluntarily ? 

Commissioner Valbntinb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. How l<»ig has that been going on ? 

Commissioner Valentine. For a generation at least, I think. 

The Chairman. Do you have any control whatever over that 
school? 

Commissioner Valbntinb. Only as we have over any other contract 
school. 

The Chairman. What is the cost per capita ? 

Commissioner Valbntinb. I think it is at the old rate of $167. 

The Chairman. Do you have both male and female students there! 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In about what proportion! 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not know that. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they occupy the same dormitory as the negro 
children ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They are sei>arate. 

Mr. Ferris. They have separate dormitories, but they have the 
same classrooms and the same education ! 

Commissioner Valentine. They have the same facilities otherwise 
in every way. 

Mr. Ferris. Do they have negro teachers! 

Commissioner Valentine. Some. 

Mr. Ferris. Some white and some negro! 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Are there no white institutions there or Indian schools 
that these pupils could be placed in other than this ne^o school!^ 

Commissioner Valentine. There would be no point in their going 
to other schools, because there would be white schools or Indian 
schools in their own section of the country, do you not see! Just 
how the Indian department at Hampton originated I do not know. 
As I say, it has turned out in the past some of the best students Hiat 
we have had, both men and women. 

Mr. FEOtRis. Does it iM>t strike you as a matter of policy that it 
ought to be stopped ? These Indian children ought to be taught, as 
much as they can, to associate with a superior race rather than an 
inferior one. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think it should be judged on the lines 
of what they actually accomplish. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For suppcMPt and civilization of 
the D'Wamish and other allied tribes in Washington, including pay 
of employees, $7,000." 

Mr. Merits. In support of that item I desire to submit a justi- 
iScation as follows: 
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Support of D'Wamish and other alHed tribes 4n Washinffton. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $7,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 7, 000. 00 

Amount expended . • 6, 343. 61 

Unexpended balance 656. 89 

Analysis of exp^iditures : ^ 

Employees 4, 815. 67 

Heat, light, and power 188.00 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 7. 81 

Hardware 38. 76 

Medical supplies 529. 15 

Forage 750. 44 

Stationery and other office supplies 18.48 

6, 343. 61 

Amount asked for, $7,000. 

Under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of the Tulalip Agency are over 
1,500 Indians, scattered over five reservations, somewhat distant from one an- 
other. Over $5,300 is expended for the payment of clerk hire for the benefit 
•of these Indians. The remainder has been expended largely for the purchase 
of stock and forage for the teams for the benefit of the Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For support and civilization of 
the Makahs, Washington, including pay of employees, $2,000." 

Mr. Meritt. I wish to submit a justification for that item, as 
follows : 

Support of MakahSf Washington. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $2,000.00 

f 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 2, 000. 00 

Amount .expended 1, 851. 57 

Unexpended balance 148. 43 

Analysis of expenditures : 

E3mployees 540.00 

Heat, light, and power 4. 96 

Subsistence 642.06 

Hardware, implements, etc 172. 38 

Medical supplies ^ 114. 91 

Live stock 175. 00 

Forage 187. 50 

Stationery and ofllce supplies 14.33 

1, 851. 57 

Amount asked for, $2,000. 

There are over 400 Indians of this tribe under the jurisdiction of the super- 
intendent of the Neah Bay Agency. Nearly $600 of the amount appropriated 
is used for the payment of salaries and the remainder for the purchase of sub- 
sistence, hardware, forage, medical supplies, etc., for the benefit of the Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For support and civilization of 
tihie Qui-nai-elts and Quil-leh-utes, including pay of employees, 
$1,500." 
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Mr. Meritt. I wish to submit a justification for that item, as 
follows: 

Support of Qui-^nai-elta and Qml-leh-ntes, Washington. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : Amount appropriated $1, 000 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 1, 000 

Amount expended 1, 000 

Analysis of expenditures : Employees 1, 000 

Amount asked for, $1,500. 

Five hundred dollars of the amount heretofore appropriated has been used 
for the payment of clerk hire at the Cushman Agency, and the remainder has 
been used for the purchase of such articles of subsistence, hardware, etc., as 
may be for the best interest of the Indians. 

The $500 additional will be needed for clerk hire due to the allotment of 
lands to these Indians. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and civilization of Yaklmas and other Indians at Yakima Agency, 
including pay of employees, three thousand dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. I wish to submit a justification for that item, as 
follows : 

Support of Yakimas and other Indio/na, Washington. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $3,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated 5, 000. 00 

Amount expended 4, 762. 82 

Unexpended balance 237. 18 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees „ 2, 924. 04 

Heat, light, and power 315.02 

Subsistence 367. 72 

Hardware, implements, etc 107. 24 

Furniture and household goods 12. 19 

Medical supplies 221. 75 

Forage 652, 29 

Stationery and office supplies 102.57 

Rent 60. 00 

4, 762. 82 

SUPPORT OF YAKIMAS AND OTHER INDIANS IN WASHINGTON. 

Amount asked for $3,000. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Yakima Agency are over 2,000 Indians, and this 
sum is requested to provide them with subsistence, hardware, farming imple- 
ments, medical supplies, and other articles required for their support and civil i- 
:8ation. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For support and civilization of In^ans at CJolville, Spokane, and Puyallup 
Agencies, Washington, for pay of employees, and for purchase of agricultural 
implements, and support and civilization of Joseph's Band of Nez Perce Indians 
in Washington, eighteen thousand dollars. 
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Mr. MERirr. In support of that item I wish to submit a justifica- 
tion, and a separate justification for Joseph's Band of Nez Perce 
Indians, as follows: 

Support of Indians of Colville and Puyallup Agencies^ Wash. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $12,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 12, 000. 00 

Amount expended : 11, 905. 89 

Unexpended balance 94. 11 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 6, 703. 10 

Heat, light, and power 502. 61 

Subsistence 1, 131. 04 

Hardware, implements, etc 1 787. 61 

Furniture and household goods 161. 81 

Live stock : 80. 69 

Forage 1, 402. 42 

Traveling expenses 413. 99 

Stationery and office supplies 710.82 

Miscellaneous 11. 80 



11,905.89 



SUPPORT OF INDIANS, COLVILLE, SPOKANE, AND PUYALLUP AGENCIES. 

Amount asked for $18,000. 

This item is a combination of a similar provision of $12,000, a provision for 
the support of Joseph's Band of Nez Perce Indians of $1,000, and an additional 
amount of $5,000 for *he support of the Spokanes. 

Under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of the CJolville and Puyallup 
Agencies are over 4,000 Indians. Of the amount asked for over $7,000 is used 
for salaries, $1,000 for providing subsistence and other articles to Joseph's Band, 
and the remainder for taking care of such needs of the Indians as may arise, in 
addition to providing fuel and light for the agency office, forage for the stock, 
etc. 

The work of the Colville Agency has increased to such an extent that the In- 
dian Office has found it necessary to recently create a new superln tendency at 
Spokane, Wash., to take over a part thereof. In the last appropriation act 
Congress provided for the sale of lands, etc., of the old Fort Spoi' \ie military 
reservation, and the use of a portion of the proceeds for the administration of 
affairs as may be required by the Colville and Spokane Indians. The sum of 
$35,000 which has been designated as the amount to be used will be needed for 
the erection of suitable quarters, offices and outbuildings at the new superln- 
tendency, and the $5,000 asked for herein in addition to the amounts heretofore 
appropriated will be needed to administer the afTairs of the Indiians at the new 
superintendency. 

Support of Nez Perce, Joseph's Band, Washington. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $1,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated 1 1.000.00 

Deficiency 145. 39 

Amount expended - — 1,145.39 
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Analyses of expenditures: 

Subsistence $295. 19 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 35.50 

Hardware, implements, etc 368.95 

Furniture and household goods 15. 45 

Medical supplies 107. 80 

Forage 307.50 

Stationery and office supplies 15.00 

1,146. 39 

Mr. Burke. I desire to ask a question in regard to the Colville In- 
dians. Have they not moneys in the Treasury to their credit ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They had a large fund of over a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Burke. Will you examine that treaty and ascertain definitely 
whether or not the treaty is so restricted that we could not use from 
the moneys belonging to these tribes the amount necessary for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

Commissioner Valentine. I will do that. 

Mr. Ferris. And the fact that their moneys had been capitalized 
and placed to the individual credit, would that take them out of the 
scope of this rule, to have them pay their expenses when they had 
money ? 

Commissioner Valentine. This was a judgment of the Court of 
Claims based on some treaty provisions in all probability, but it 
would not take it out of the general principles which were laid down 
yesterday in relation to those treaty provisions. 

Mr. Ferris. The mere fact that the money was held individually 
rather than collectively would be no reason why, would it ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Except that it would.be difficult to do it 
after the distribution had be^n made. A certain segregation, such as 
is proposed^ of the funds in the Treasury should be made first for 
administrative purposes and then the balance divided among the 
individuals. 

Mr. Ferris. Did you, or did you not, under this judgment of the 
Court of Claims, distribute all the money? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think all the money is distributed or 
is in process of being put in banks. 

Mr. Ferris. Nothing was reserved for agency expenses? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; they existed before this policy be- 
came effective. 

Mr. Burke. In this item is included '' support and civilization of 
Joseph's Band of Nez Perces Indians in Washington." They are not 
part of the other tribes named in the paragraph, are th^y? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; they are Indians that came from 
Idaho, and they have been on the Colville Reservation for a good 
many years. 

Mr. Burke. They are under the jurisdiction of the superintendent 
at Colville? . ' 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Then, so far as the amount of money necessary for 
their support and civilization is concerned, the Colville Indians 
would not be expected, of course, to pay any part of that? 

Commissioner Valentine. I should say no. They would be an ob- 
ject of gratuity appropriation. 
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Mr. BuBKE. How about the Puyallup Indians? Are those Col- 
ville Indians? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; the Puyallup Indians live at 
various agencies which are tributary to the Puyallup Indian school 
ftt Tacoma. 

Mr. Burks. They are Indians without lands or moneys, are they 
not — ^that is, to any extent? 

Commissioner Valentine. To an extent. I think they have some 
lands in connection with the Puyallup school which are quite 
valuable. 

The Chairman. I should like to ask why it was found necessary to 
add $5,000 to this general appropriation. 

Commissioner Valentine. The Colville agency has up to the pres- 
ent time been under the superintendent whose headquarters have been 
at Fort Spokane, a point very near the junction of the Colville 
agency with the old Spokane Reservation and agency. In addition, 
that superintendent has also had charge of scattered bands of In- 
dians, some of them known as the Moses agreement allotments in 
that section of the country, and quite a large number of Indians are 
there. It is in a valley perhaps 50 or GO miles east of the Colville 
Reservation. • So it has been proposed by the Indian Office to divide 
this large territory, which is far more than one man can properly 
cover, and have a separate agency on the Colville Reservation, which 
is a great big reservation, nearly the size of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Chairman* I see the increase is put on wrong. It is $13,000 
over last year and it should be $12,000. It makes an increase of 
$6,000. Is that for the pay of employees? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is to enable us to establish an 
agency in the middle of the Colville Reservation. 

The Chairman. In the establishment of another agency, what do 
you estimate for the buildings? 

Commissioner Valentine. There will not be very much required 
for buildings. There are fair quarters, but there is need for an 
office building, and there will be a need for a few more employees, of 
course, because the others will be needed at the old point. 

Mr. Burke. Has the land been sold at the Fort Spc^ane Reser- 
vation ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. You are authorized to sell the land and use the pro- 
ceeds to the extent of $35,000 for new buildings ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. That has not been done yet? 

Commissioner Valentlnb. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Is that the new agency you are talking about noAv ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Until that land has, been sold and the t)uildings 
erected, and the agency established, do you need the administrative 
force? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes; because I think the segregation 
should be made at once, and the administrative force placed under 
the best conditions possible. It is very important to make that seg- 
regation at an early date. 
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Mr. Ferris. The proceeds from the sale of this military reserva- 
tion, S^,000 of which was given to the Indians, was a gratuity to 
the Indians, was it not ? 

Commissioner Valentinx. I do not think so. 

Mr. Ferris. I gather from the memorandum in the justifications 
it says in the last appropriation act Congress provided for the sale 
of lands, etc., at the old Fort Spc^ane military reservation, and the 
use of a portion of the proceeds for the Spokane Indians, the sum 
of $35,000, which has been designated as the amount to be used for 
the erection of suitable quarters. 

Mr, Burks. When we foimd that item in conference that they 
were permitted to use all the proceeds from the sale of that land, 
we limited it to $35,000. It is in the nature of a gratuity. 

Commissioner Valentine. The War Department turned that res- 
ervation over to the Indian Office, 

Mr. Burke. It has been used rather in conjimction with the In- 
dian Office. TMiile they did not own it, they thought they did. 

Mr. Ferris. In the early part of this hearing, Mr. Commissioner, 
I believe you stated their money had all been capitalized and divided 
s^. that you had no community fimds with which to pay their oper- 
ating expenses. 

Coiisnussiouer Valentine. Seirresated. It has not all been dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. Ferris. You said that it was distributed or in the process of 
distribution. 

Commissioner Yalentinil Yes; placed in local banks. 

Mr.^ Ferris. So you did not fed that any of it was available for 
agency ejcpensesf Do you think it advisable to create another 
agency, ana the corresponding expense that goes with it, 90 long as 
ihey have no money with which to maintain it, and it must be pro- 
vided for out of the Federal Treasury! 

Commissioner Yaixxtine, I think so, imless it is not too late to 
l^aok track somewhat on that general fund, provided the treaty runs 
I..UI, and use that for those purposes. These Indians will need just 
the same sort of provision as the Kiowa and Comanche Indians or 
the Bosebiid Indians. 

Mr. Fswas, An& they as backward as the Kiowas and Comanche 
Indians! 

Conmiissioner Yalentixr. I do not think quite sol They have 
no« had as muv h r.ior.ey in the past ni>r had as much done for them. 

Mr. Ferris^ How many Indians are thei^ at Colville agency ? 

Conunissii ner Yauntine. Two thoussuid s«?ven himdred and 
sixtv-seven. including the Puyallup Indians. 

itr. Ferris. Is that tix^ many for one agency to administer upon? 

C«:-nin:is5sioi:er A\\ixntinr» It is. if he has in addition another r«s- 
erTativ.r. and a lot of scatter>?d bands of Indians. 

Mr. FerriSw Whai Indians h^i^i he Ivcsides the Puyallup Indians? 

Comnnssioner Yaurntine. The S^H^kane Ees^ervation. 

Mr, Ferris. What is the total number v^f thiv^ altogether now 
imd«r the Colville Agency? 

Conunissiocer YAiiNxixE. They are evidently included here in 
this dgur? of £.7i\\ which 1 gave ViHi. It di>^ not show here in a 
way tSai I can te!! you how many Ind:;^ns thei^ ai^ c«i the Colville 
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Reservation. The Spokane Tribe, numbering 504, probably live there, 
but whether these other small bands live there also I am not sure. 

Mr. Ferris. Your statement in the justification is that under the 
superintendent there are 4,000 Indians at Colville and Puyallup 
Agencies — ^that is, two agencies. 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes ; but they are already under a sepa- 
rate superintendent. 

Mr. Ferris. Now it is proposed to establish another one at Spo- 
kane ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; on the Colville Reservation. 
There is no agency on the Colville Reservation at all. 

Mr. Ferris. What is this Colville Agency? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is the Colville Reservation. The 
Colville Agency, so called, is on Fort Spokane Military reservation^ 
which is off the Colville Reservation. 

Mr. Ferris. What I am trying to get at is what is the total num- 
ber of Indians on these combined agencies in the State of Washing- 
ton, included under this item. 

Commissioner Valentine. Included under this Colville item, 1 
think the total number of Indians would be about 2,700. 

Mr. Ferris. It is not necessary to have three agencies to take care 
of 2,700 Indians, is it? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; the proposition is to have two 
agencies to take care of them. The statement is confusing, because 
the l^uyallup Indians are included in this justification, whereas they 
should not be. 

Mr. Meritt. In connection with this Spokane matter. I should 
like to call your attention to Document No. 205, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, second session, reporting on the disposition of the old Spokane 
military buildings. 

The Chairman. Mr. Meritt, I see there is a mistake in the figures 
here — the increase should really be $6,000, instead of $5,000. 

Mr. Merttt. Mr. Chairman, Congress appropriated in a special 
item last year $1,000 for the Joseph^s Band of Nez Perces Indians, 
and we are consolidating that item in this year's bill with the Col- 
ville item. Therefore, the total amount appropriated last year is 
$13,000, $12,000 for the Colville and Puyallup Indians, and $1,000 for 
Joseph's Band of Nez Perces Indians. 

Mr. Burke. Then the figures given in the justification that the 
increase is only $5,000 is correct? 

The Chairman. Then is the total, $13,000, correct? 

Mr. Mebitt. The totals are correct. 

Mr. Burke. Was the brick pavement authorized to be constructed 
in last year's appropriation at Cushman School in Tacoma con- 
structed ? 

Mr. Meritt. It was authorized to be constructed. I do not Imow 
whether the work has been completed, but I think probably it has 
been. 

Mr. Burke. You do not know how much was expended, do you ? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You would have nothing to show that until the 
reports were made, would you? 

Mr. Meritt. No, sir. 
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Mr. Burke. The bill also authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
last year to investigate and report to Congress relative to the neces- 
sity or advisability of constructing wagon roads on the Yakitna 
Keservation. Has there been a report submitted? 

Commissioner V-'^lentine. That report has been submitted. 

Mr. Burke. Will you give us a reference to it so that we may 
know what it is? 

Mr. Mbritt. I have the report here. It is House Document No. 
383, Sixty-second Congress, second session. The Indians oppose 
that appropriation. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For support of Spokanes in Washington (article six of agreement with said 
Indians, dated March eighteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, ratified 
by act of July thirteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety- two), one thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Meritt. That is a treaty item and in support I desire to sub- 
mit the following justification: 

Support of Spokanes, Washington. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $1,000.00 

Fiscal yenr ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated 2, 000. 00 

Analysis of expenditures: Employees 502.66 

Unexpended balance, 1, ^Wl. 34 

Analysis of expenditures: Employees 502.66 

Fort Spokane Military Reservations {Colville, Washington), 

Number of pupils of school age on reservation 269 

Number of pupils of school age physically, mentally or otherwise ineligible- _ 27 

Number of pupils provided for 115 

Number of pupils unprovided for 127 

Number of schools in reservation 9 

Support of Spokanes in Washington. 

Amount asked for, $1,000. 

This is for the purpose of fulfilling an obligation on the part of the United 
States to the Indians in accordance with the treaty of March 18, 1887. This 
sum has been expended for the benefit of these Indiana by paying for clerk 
hire and furnishing articles of subsistence, etc. 

The Chairman. The next item is " for extension and maintenance 
of irrigation systems on lands allotted to the Yakima Indians in 
Washington, $15,000, reimbursable in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of March 1, 1907." You have your justification on page 
352. 

Mr. Meritt. I would like to submit the following justification for 
this item, Mr. Chairman : 

Irrigation, Kakima Reservation, Wash, (reimbursahle) . 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $15,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 15, 000. 00 

Amount expended : 14, 875.14 

Unexpended balance 124.86 
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Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 12, 414. 00 

Material 579.05 

Hardware^ equipment, etc 862. 54 

Forage 1 221! OT 

Transportation of supplies 72.36 

Traveling expenses • 434. 15 

Stationery and office supplies 171.84 

Office rent 106.33 

Miscellaneous 13. 80 

14, 875. 14 
Yakima, Wash. 

Number of Indians 2, 879 

Area now irrigated: 

White lessees acres— 27, 000 

Indians : acres__ 5, 000 

Cost per acre when complete $38 

Expended to July 1, 1911 $265,413 

Total area under project acres__ 114,000 

Value per acre when irrigated $100 to $800 

Irrigation^ Yakima Reservation^ Wash., reimbursable. 

For extension and maintenance of the irrigation system on lands 
alloted to the Yakima Indians $15, 000 

The sum of $90,006.49 has been appropriated for this work. This 
amount was appropriated in small annual appropriations in order 
to preserve the water rights of the Indians under the State laws, 
pending the construction of the Wapato project. 

Ther6 have been expended $265,413.35 on irrigation on this reser- 
vation, and 30,000 acres are now iftider ditch. It is estimated that 
it will take $4,309,000 to complete this project, which will irrigate 
over 114,000 acres of land. These estimates, prepared by the Rec- 
lamation Service, include payment to the Indian Service of the 
amounts heretofore expended. 

The Chairman. When was this system inaugurated? 

Mr. Meritt. They have been doing some irrigation work out 
there for a number of years. 

The Chairman. Is it all one system — ^under one unit, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Meritt. $90,000 has been appropriated heretofore for this 
work. 

The Chairman. Have there been plans of this system approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior — have there been surveys made 
and the regular plan and system inaugurated and laid out? 

Mr. Mjeritt. This irrigation work on the Yakima Reservation was 
begun prior to the passage of that bill which required that hereafter 
plans should be submitted. 

The Chairman. It was before 1910 then? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman, It was begun under the old law where they could 
start a small project and enlarge it at will ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When this project wa^ started was there any esti- 
mate made of the cost of it when completed? 

Mr. Meritt. The Reclamation Service has a plan now for an irri- 
gation system out there that will cost about $4,000,000 to complete it. 
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The Chair]man. How much of that would be Indian lands? 

Mr. Holt. I believe the Indians have been allotted something 
over 100,000 acres. This map [indicating] shows the land allotted 
that is colored, and it also shows the proposed ditch, part of which 
has been constructed, around here and covering that area. 

The •Chairman. For white persons? 

Mr. Holt. That is all allotted. The whites have all iu there [indi- 
<jating], and under the Jones bill they could purchase 80 acres of 
^ach allotment, but very few Indians have sold, and this $4,000,000 
estimated by the Reclamation Service was also to reimburse the In- 
dians for the amount expended on the work up to date. 

The Chairman. How many Indians have 3n)u there on the Yakima 
Reservation ? 

Mr. Meritt. One thousand nine hundred Indians on the Yakima 
Reservation. 

The Chairman. How much land is there in the reservation, the 
total reservation? 

Mr. Meritt. On the Yakima, unallotted, about 837,000 acres, ac- 
<;ording to this report. 

The Chairman. How much has been allotted? 

Mr. Meritt. Around 255,000 acres allotted to 2,823 Indians. 

The Chairman. What is the value of the unallotted land per 
ucre; just an estimate. 

Mr. MERirr. The unallotted land is very valuable, provided we 
have sufficient water to irrigate it. The Yakima Indians have been 
awarded, I believe, 147 second-feet out of the Yakima River, and 
this is not sufficient to irrigate alLof the irrigable land on the reserva- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Are they irrigating any part of it? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Holt. Over 30,000 acres. 

The Chairman. And how much more irrigable land is there which 
<5ould be sold ? 

Mr. Holt. About 90,000 acres of irrigable, which is allotted to the 
Indians, and very little irrigable land that could be sold. As I 
understand, it is mostly grazing and timber land. 

The Chairman. What is it estimated to be worth, take the grazing 
lands? 

Mr. Holt. They vary from $4 to $10 an acre on the amount of 
land for all. It varies greatly; at the highest altitude they get 8 
inches of rainfall and on the mountains possibly 25 acres. 

The Chairman. What was the estimated value of the timber and 
the timber lands ? 

Mr. Holt. As soon as transportation facilities are available it 
will be very valuable, and a right of way is now before the depart- 
ment in which we have inserted certain stipulations whereby an irri- 
fation company diverting water up here [indicating], which can not 
e used on the Indian reservation, carrying water 150 miles to 
Horse Country, will have used this irrigation canal for transporta- 
tion for Indian timber to a certain point. 

Mr. Burke. Is not this the proposition that two years ago, after 
spending about $200,000, I think, for irrigation, we had to appro- 
priate $250,000 to drain the land that had been irrigated ? 
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Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And we did appropriate $25050Q0. 

Mr. Meritt. I think so. I would like to say, and I think it should 
be mnde part of the record, that the Yakima Indians are very much 
dissatisfied with the amount of water that they have beea awarded. 
They contend that under the Winters 'decision that they are entitled 
to at least one-half of the water of the Yakima River, which amounts 
to about 2,000 second-feet. They claim that they are entitled to about 
1,000 second-feet, and they have been awarded 147 second-feet. 

Mr. Burke. Whatever work is being done here is being done by 
the Reclamation Service, is it not, Mr. Meritt? 

Mr. Meritt. No,- sir; it has been done by our service, but the 
Reclamation Service desire to inaugurate, I believe, a big reclama- 
tion project in this country. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Code stated two years ago that up to June 30, 
1909, there has been expended $207,500. 

Mr. Meritt. Our records show that there has been expended up 
to July 1, 1911, $265,413. 

Mr. Burke. Then there was only about $55,000 or $56,000 ex- 
pended between June 30, 1909, and June 30, 1911, if the figures given 
by Mr. Code two years ago were correct? 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Burke, appropriations have been $15,000 a year? 

Mr. Burke. I know. 

Mr. Holt. And in addition to that the Indians and water users 
required to pay the maintenance, which would probably amount to 
$6,000 to $10,000 a year. 

Mr. Burke. The xnoney that jrou are expending, in whatever you 
are doing there, with the exception of the $15,000 you obtained from 
tribal funds, do you know under what law we ever authorized it? 
If not, how did you get the money ? 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Burke, as I understand that, the most of that land 
is leased, and in the leases there is a provision that the lessee shall, 
or the Indians — I do not know just how it is arranged — ^shall pay 
the maintenance charge, and that way they get from $6,000 to $10,000 
a year. 

Mr. Burke. Tljey get the money? 

Mr. Holt. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. Either from the sale or leasing of the land ? 

Mr. Meritt. The justification says that there has been appropri- 
ated only $90,000 heretofore, and there has been expended about 
$265,000. 

Mr. Burke. I just want to ask Mr. Meritt one question. Going 
back to the appropriation made in former appropriation bills for 
this project we used the language that we used at other places in 
the bill, provided that the amount hereby appropriated and all 
moneys heretofore or which shall be hereafter appropriated for these 
purposes shall be repaid into the Treasury, and so forth. Do you 
not think that is sumcient to make any amounts that we may appro- 
priate reimbursable without repeating the language? 

Mr. Meritt. It is sufficient, but we put it m here not only as a 
matter of convenience to the Indian Office but for the committee. 
You will recall last year it was before the Senate committee that they 
were asking us for reference to these various reimbusable items, and 
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we decided to put the reference in the book not only for the referenee 
of the office but for the convenience of Congress. 

Mr. Holt. There is one more point in reference to this Yakima 
project. That $15,000 is more than anything to protect our title 
to the flood waters filed on by the Reclamation Service for this large 
Wapato project. In order to handle it under State laws we have 
to carry on the work in a diligent manner. 

The Chairman. The work is already started ? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then we would lose the work we have already | 
done and possibly the water right unless $15,000 is appropriated? 

Mr. Holt. Yes. 

Mr. Ferris. Right there : Then this $15,000 is appropriated in the 
hope that some time Congress will appropriate these $4,000,000 
and make that big project possible — is that the idea? 

Mr. Holt. It may be that, or it may be that the Indians in the 
meantime will secure title to this 1,000 second-feet of water. In that 
case it would not cost but a little over $2,000,000 or $2,500,000. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and education of 300 Indian pupils at the Cushman Indian 
School, Taconia, Wash., including repairs and improvements, and for pay of 
superintendent, $50,000, said appropriation being made to supplement the 
Payallup school funds used for said school, $50,000. 

Mr. Meritt. In support of that item I desire to submit a justifica- 
tion, as follows : 

Indian School, Cushman, Wash. 

Support, education, etc., including repairs and improvements, and for 

pay of superintendent $50, 000 

Total value of school plant $266, 923 

Capacity of school 300 

Enrollment 221 

Average attendance^-- , 200 

Number of employeesl- 24 

Total salaries $15,680 

ff 

Appropriation, 1911. 
No specific appropriation. ( 

ExpenditwreSj 1911. 

Administration $1, 800. 00 

Operation 50, 157. 26 

Plant 46, 320. 64 

Total 98, 277. 90 

Cost per 'capita exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 
and new construction 226. 00 

No specific appropriation for 1912, but school was apportioned for 
general school purposes, incdudlng construction and repairs 142, 093. 65 

Superintendent's estlma:tes for 1913 : 

Absolute necessities—^ 69, 716. 00 

Urgent needs 1, 000. 00 

Total 70, 716. 00 



Tbe Cushmau Indian Schoo) has been maintained heretofore largely from 
Hie two special founds, " Pnyallup 4 per cent school fovmd " and " Interest oi 
Pnyallup 4 per cent fund," which funds are gradually diminishing, and also 
has been partly maintained from the general fund " Indian schools support." 

In order to maintain an institution of this character, it ought not to be 
dependent upon allowances from the general appropriation fund, which is 
already overtaxed, but should have a specific fund so that it may be properly 
and efficiently maintained. 

The construction work hereafter can be provided for by these two special 
lunds, and the $50,000 asked for is necessary in order that the school may be 
properly maintained. 

The high per capita for 1911 was caused by the fact that this school was to 
process of conversion into an industrial training school. The energies of the 
school administration were employed at this time In constructing the new in- 
dustrial plant, and it was impossible to fill the school until its completion. 
Moreover, the equipment has not yet been fully provided, and Bntil the achodi 
is completed and equipped it will be impossible to fill It to its capacity. 

The Chairman. Where do these Indians come from that attend 
this school ? 

Mr. Meeitt. They come mostly from within the State. 

The Chairman. ^Vhat is the average amount expended on each 
Indian ? 

Mr. Meritt. The cost per capita is rather high at that schodi — 
$226. 

The Chairman. What was the amount used last year for the sup- 
port of this school ? 

Commissioner Valentine. $98,277.90. 

The Chairman. Did that include the construction of any part of 
the plant? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir j $46,000 went for plant, $50,000 
for operation, and $18,000 for administration. 

The Chairman. This will be more than the amount carried last 
year? 

Commissioner Valentine. You see we loaned them as much money 
out of those two appropriations I named as we had before. We shall 
need in order to run the school on an operating expense of $50,000, 
such as was used last year, a special appropriation of $50,000. 

The Chairman. Your reasons are all given in your justification? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think that statement will cover it. 

Mr. Ferris. When was this school establijiied ? 

Commissioner Valentinb. It has been in existence a good many 
years. I do not know jiist when it was esrt:ablished, bat it has been 
running along on a moderate basis until it was determined to make 
a large industrial mechanical school of it. Originally it was an 
agricultural indiKtrial school. Then^ as the city of Tacema grew otft 
around it, it seemed better to turn it more into a shop school. 

Mr. Ferris. How long has it been that ? 

Commissioner Valentine. That policy has been under way abo^ 
four years. 

Mr. Ferris. When was it named tibe Cttahman sctoooii 

Commiseijoner Valentine. Just after the death of Congres^nan 
Cushman. 

Mr. Ferris. What was it called beforft that! 

CcmmissicNaer VAi.s^i'riNB. I tbink ii was called the Puyulhlp 
8choo]. 

30715—12 24: 
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. Mr. Ferris. Heretofore you have paid for this school out of the 
general fund and the interest on the 4 per cent fund ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Ferris. Now you propose a new item of $50,000 ? 
^ Commissioner Vali:ntine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Does or does not that come within the rule of new 
legislation ? 

, Commissioner Valentine. I am not technically expert in just 
what Congress considers new legislation. It is the first time that 
we have had a specific direct appropriation, and that may make it 
new legislation. 

Mr. Ferris. It is a new item which has never been carried in thfe 
bill before, is it? 

Commissioner Valentine. Not in that way at all. 
I Mr. Ferris. Is there any particular reason why this school should 
be singled out and appropriated for specifically, other than the 
numerous other schools that are carried in the general item? 
, Commisioner Valentine. Yes. While it is in the middle of a good 
deal of Indian country and small reservations, it has become more 
a nonreservation school in the way in which its scope has been in- 
creased, and I think it is better when a school gets of this size and 
of this importance to pick it out like the Albuquerque school, or the 
Santa Fe school, or any other school, and carry it as a specific item. 
It is easier for Congress to keep track of it. 

' Mr. Ferris. I see that the expense per capita here seems to have 
exceeded almost any other school in the bill. It is up as high as $226 
•per capita. 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 
1 Mr. Ferris. And that is independent and exclusive of repairs and 
improvements and new construction, etc. ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 
: Mr* Ferris. Is there any reason why that school should cost so 
much more per capita than the other schools ? 

Commissioner Valentine. The average attendance has not any- 
where near reached the capacity. That probably accounts at the 
present time largely for this high cost. 

Mr. Ferris. How many schools have they in the State of Wash- 
ington, if you know? From the number of schools there it would 
seem that the Indians of that State are pretty well supplied with 
.schools, would it not? 

. Commissioner Valentine. The present facilities are considered 
jample in this section, including what is proposed to do with this 
school. 

Mr. Ferris. The capacity of one seems to be 300 and the average 
,:i|ttendance 200, 

Commissioner Valentine. That is because these new buildingis 
are just being put into operation. 

; Mr. Ferris. You think they will be filled up and will run at full 
capacity as soon as completed. 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir; and that addition of nearly 
.100 pupils wilLv^ry materially reduce the per capita cost, or should. 

Mri Ferris. How is this school with reference to being situated 
close to the Indian tribes ? 
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Commissioner Valentine. It is on a small tract of Indian land 
which was formerly included within the limits of the city of Ta- 

COUUL 

Mr. FERRia It is very near Tacoma, is it not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Right in the city of Tacoma. 

Mr. Ferris. Where do the students come from that attend this 
school } 

Commissioner Valentine. Chiefly from the northwest corner of 
the country. 

Mr. Ferris. Not only from Washington, but from other States ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think more of them come in from 
there, because the idea is to make this a trade school. 

Mr. Ferris. It has been the general policy of your office to cling 
more closely to day schools and to shrink away from boarding 
schools as much as possible, has it not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Do you still feel the same way about it? 

Commissioner valentine. I still do. 

Mr. Ferris. Undoubtedly we would all like to have a tremendous 
Indian school built up at Government expense at our own door. If 
the day schools have seemed more profitable to the Indian Service 
and seemed to them to have accomplished more, the lack of wisdom 
seems patent to everybody, they ought not to spend these immense 
sums in building up what is practically a nonreservaticn school. 

Commissioner Valentine. My own feeling is right along the same 
way you are talking, making a day school what it ought to be — an 
industrial center for the community — the girls being taught laundry 
work and cooking and sewing, and the bovs having a chance to work 
in the garden, take care of stock, and raise hens and things of that 
sort. If we put the money into things of that sort, with a field matron 
stationed there, it would be a very much more fruitful proposition 
in the long run. 

Mr. Ferris. That brings me right back to this point. To adopt 
this paragraph would it not in a measure take from you the discre- 
tion that you ought to have in the management of that school, and 
the amount to be expended on that school? Is not that taking it 
out of your hands and saddling that school onto us for a long time 
as an individually provided for school"? 

Commissioner Valentine. In a sense it has been, but the policy 
has been laid down by Congress that to abandon this would be to 
abandon the use of a plant already constructed. 

Mr. Ferris. That would seem to be an undeterminable policy. If 
we make a mistake this year we will make the same mistake next 
year. 

Commissioner Valentine. I am simply pointing out what the 
theory is. If the school is there it must be allowed to deteriorate 
or let it run. 

Mr. Ferris. Just one word right there. You think as to that 
general appropriation item, which is a large item, you have a dis* 
cretion as to where to expend those moneys, do you not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 



Mr, Ferris. So long as this school is not specifically ^ppropriq^ted 
for you can spend there what you think you ought to 8P<end aiid 
likewise at other schools. But when an item is adopted proviijiiig 
a specific amount to be expended ther^ th^n youF hands i^re tied^ 
and you have to spend the amount that is ^.ppropriated for it. Is 
that correct? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, but I think you will see th^t I 
^m tiied at both ends of this thing. Congress has built vp a big school 
here. Now, if it says continue to run this big school out of y<w 
funds, you will see somebody is being mulcted. 

Mr. Ferris. I can readily see that is true, but would it not be 
more the part of wisdom to increase the amount of genial appro- 
{^i^^tigyn^; flixd to avoid speoific mention of auy of these s<^qoIs? 

C!it>mB[iissioner Valentw?!. TJ;iat would b^ helpful. 

Mr. Ferris. That would still leave you your discretion and also 
an amount to run this school. 

Commissioner VAiiENTiNE. That might be a much better policy, 
and it might also be well sooner or later for Congress to mention 
what I think will be the ultimate outcome of this school, viz, that 
^ will be taken over by the State as a general industrial school for 
both whites and Indians, and it might be well to do what we ciM:t 
to hasten that day, but I do not thinE it will be for any great length 
of time ; I have said so from the beginning — run as a strictly Indi^ 
school. 

Mr. Ferris. Then if we changed this item and gave it to you in 
4ihe ge^er^l app?cpriation for Indian schools rather than to make 
specie mention of it, it would not really retard the school or destroy 
its usefulness, would it? 

Commissioner Valentine. No; that would prevent me from hav- 
ing to injure some other school in the service rather than to run this 
school in that way. 

Mr. Burke. How has the expense of this school been met before? 

Commissioner Valentine, Partly out of the general appropria- 
tion, and partly out of this 4 per cent Puyallup f ui^d. 

Mr. Burke. And really the purpose of this appropriation is to 
relieve the general appropriation to the extent oJE whatever money 
you have ben putting into this school? 

Commissioner Valentine^ Not quite that. It is to relieve our 
general ^ppropifiation from having to bear an extra burden that 
will be put upon it by the increased facilities of this school. 

Mr. Burke. To what extent has it increased? 

C<?mmj«sioiier V-AJtacwT^NE, I should say that it has been at least 
doubled in general equipment and accomplishing power. 

Mr. Burke. In point of attendance? 

Commissioner Valentine. Its old attendance as shown by the re- 
port of the fiscal year 1908 was a capacity of 180. We are now plan- 
ning a capacity of 300. 

]|il|\ Bt^r]^^.; I\ 4^ire to call your attention to yoiir fibres on the 
si?iqo|id pf^ge of the mj^morandurPi which you have furnished,. You 
give the items "Administration, operation, and plant" 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sici 
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Mr. Burke. $40,320.04 is charged to plant? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. What does that mean? 

Commissioner Valentine. •That is to the new building and the 
equipment which lias gone in there to increase the capacity. 

Mr. Burke. That is, during the last fiscal year the plant has been 
improved to the extent of $40,320.04? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Now, the expense of operation and administration in- 
cludes what you are asking this appropriation for, I presume? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. It practically amounts to $52,000? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. If the average attendance was only 200 for the year 
how do vou get the cost per capita only $220? Ought it not to be 
$200 ? 

Commissioner Valentine. We left out the plant item in that 
calculation. 

Mr. Burke. Yes. Dividing $52,000 by 200 gives $200. How do 
you account for the item being stated $220 ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It must be a mysterious process of one 
of our bookkeepers. Before I said that he was wrong I should like 
to check up that figure. 

Mr. Burke. I am not saying that it is wrong. If it is $200, dr 
assuming that $220 is correct, do we not have an example here of 
the hi^h cost of per capita expense of Indian schools where there 
IP no limitation, and where you have the widest latitude to expend 
as much or as little money as you see fit? 

Commissioner Valentine. Of course that is one of the things that 
was perfectly evident, a danger in removing the per capita cost, but 
I do not think the plan has been tried long enough, or the figures 
analyzed sufficiently to show the actual results. The only thing that 
T am sure of at the present time is that the removal of the per capita 
limit even though it may have lifted the figures as I said at the time 
it would, on account of the increased cost of living, has resulted in 
the children being better nourished. 

The Chairman. Could the students attending this school be 
accommodated in other nonreservation schools? 

Commissioner Valentine. My understanding is, from the general 
I'eport of our school supervisors, that the facilities of this school at 
the present time are just about sufficient for the Indians in that sec- 
tioii of the country. 

The Chairman. Are there not several nonreservation schools 
which are running under the old limit of $107, I believe, that could 
accommodate all of these Indian pupils and save to the Government 
$50 for each student? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think most of those schools, either 
far off or in the vicinity, are running pretty well up to their capacity. 

The Chairman. Mr. Warburton desires to address the committee 
in regard to the Indian school at Tacoma, Wash. You will find it 
on page 54 of the bill. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. STANTON WAKBXTBTON, A EEFBESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGBESS FBOM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Warburton. It is a school that Uas to do with the Indians in 
Washington. 

The Chairman. That is a new item, I believe. 

Mr. Warburton. Heretofore I think the amount for the running 
expenses of the school, paying of salaries, and so forth, was in a 
blanket item, and Mr. Johnson, who is a very capable man, was very 
anxious to have allotted to him a certain sum. As I understand, the 
amount allotted to him under this bill is about what he has been ac- 
customed to get, but it is wholly insufficient to properly run the 
school. They have there not only the ordinary school, but a training 
school, and the training school, as I understand it, is now reasonably 
well equipped. 

The Chairman. They have shops? 

Mr. Warburton. Shops; yes. 

The Chairman. What do they make there, or what are the students 
required to make? 

Mr. Warburton. Oh, various things. For instance, I know when 
I was there we had four or five boys, or more than that^ who were 
learning the tailor trade. 

The Chairman. Is it a mixed school ? 

Mr. Warburton. Yes; he has a blacksmith shopj and there are a 
number of them taking instructions in the blacksmithshop, and also 
taking instructions in woodenware work ; it is really a manual-train- 
ing school, and it was his opinion that the Indian boys took to this 
sort of thing very kindly. They are certainly doing a very good 
work. Under the proposed appropriation he would be unable to 
employ men teachers sufficient to train them. He wanted $70,000. I 
do not know what amount has been suggested by the department; I 
believe about $40,000 or $50,000, is it not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. About $50,000. 

Mr. Warburton. He was very anxious — ^he can not employ the 
men that he believes he ought to employ, and particularly in the 
manual-training department. He will — I think he counted on having 
325 or 350 pupils. That would be about $200 a pupil, if he is given 
the full amount. 

The Chairman. I see the capacity is 300. 

Mr. Warburton. Yes. 

The Chairman. Have they been often up to that ? 

Mr. Warburton. I do not know exactly. 

The Chairman. The enrollment is 221 ; the average attendance 20O» 

Mr. Warburton. He is of the opinion that if he has the oppor- 
tunity to give boys the manual training he can run it up to full 
capacity. 

The Chairman. Does your amendment contemplate any additions 
to the buildings? 

Mr. Warburton. No; I think not. I think the buildings under 
the last appropriation were pretty well fixed. There ought to be an 
appropriation for improvement of the grounds. 

The Chairman. I believe there is a general clause in this bill some- 
where relative to the grounds. 
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. Mr. Warburton. I shall not urge the improvement of the grounds 
at this time. 

The Chairman. There is a general appropriation there for that 
purpose in all the Indian schools. 

Mr. Warburton. There ought to be more for the maintenance of 
the teachers there if the school is to do the work it ought to do. 
There ought to be a sufficient appropriation there for the employment 
of proper teachers. 

Commissioner Valentine. This school^ as a rule, has been appro- 
priated for out of the general fund. 

Mr. Warburton. That is correct. 

Commissioner Valentine. And the school is taking on such gpecii^ 
scope that it appears here in the bill as what we call a specifically 
appropriated for school instead of under the old list ; it is rather a 
tax on our general school fund. 

It is realTy a fine school and finely conducted. Mr. Johnson is a 
particularly able man, and we have the capacity there, the buildings 
are there, and if he has a sufficient fund appropriated for mainte- 
nance, I think he will run it practically up to the full capacity of the 
school. There are plenty of students to fill it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Warburton, I see that each student is costing 
the Government $226. 

Mr. Warburton. $226. 

The Chairman. For each student. I believe it is the highest rate 
of any school in the United States. 

Mr. Warburton. That has been because they have not had manual, 
training. Before it has been a common, ordinary school. 

The Chairman. But there are large manual training schools 
among the Indian schools. 

Mr. Warburton. I do not know what they average, but it has 
occurred to me that our public schools cost us $250 a student — our 
State schools. As a matter of fact it has got up to that. 

The Chairman. There never has been a specific appropriation for 
,, the school. 

\\ Mr. Warburton. There never has been before, because the build- 

ings are just equipped for manual training. 

The Chairman. Would they like to have that school begun ? 

Mr. Warburton. It is here under this recommendation of the 
department. 

The Chairman. To be specifically appropriated for this, too? 

Mr. Warburton. Yes. I would like to say that we need the full 
$70,000. It is badly needed. I have been over there and examined 
the place myself and have gone over the matter a number of times. 
If that amount is appropriated the school will be a first-class school 
in every way. The manual training department there is very 
essential. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

I For the support aud education of two hundred and ten Indian pupils at the 

Indian school at Hayward, Wisconsin, and pay of superintendent, thirty-eight 
thousand one hundred and seventy dollars; for general repairs and Improve- 
ments, three thousand dollars; in all, forty-one thousand one hundred and 
seventy dollars. 

What have you to say in regard to that item? 
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Gommissioner YALmrra^. In justification I offer the following 
information for the record : 

Indian school, Hayward, WU, 
Fiscal year eudiBg June- 30, 1012: Amount appropriated $38,670.00 



Ffecal year ended June SO, 1911 : 

. Amount appropriated '_ 38,870.00 

Amount expended 36, 621. 53 



Unexpended balance 2, 248. 47 



Analysis of expendituresj 

Employees 14, 653. 65 

Repairs and improvements 1, 536. 28 

Heat, light, and power 3, 803. 04 

SnbsiFtenco (J, 681, 09 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 6,313.39 

Hardware, implements, etc ^ 880. 80 

Furniture and household goods 649.06 

Schoolroom supplies 212. 97 

Medical supplies ■. 219. 72 

Forage 1, 200. 20 

Traveling expenses 14. 17 

Telephoning 54.00 

Stationery and office supplies 58. 08 

Miscellaneous 344. 18 



36, 621. 53 



Support, education, etc 38,170.00 

Repairs and improvements ^ 3,000.00 



Total 41, 170. 00 



CSapacity of school * 150 

l^rollment— 227 

Average attendance 214 

Number of employees 20 

Total salaries $13, 050. 00 



Appropriation, 1911 : 

Support, education, etc 36,670.00 

General repairs and improvements 2,200.00 

Total 38, 870. 00 



Expenditures, 1911 : 

Administration 1, 600. 00 

Operation 33, 485. 25 

Plant 1, 536. 28 



Total 36, 621. 53 



Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvetments to plant 

and new construction 154. 56 



Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 36,670.00 

Repairs and improvements 2,000.00 

Total 38, 670. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913 : ^ 

Absolute necessities '^'0, 150.00 

Urgent needs ^-^ 

Total 70. 150. 00 
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Thi« s^ol is classed as a nonreservation boarding school, but It Is virtnally 
41 reservation school for the Lac Courte Oreille Indians not far away. The 
institution is popular among the Indians and is easily kept filled from that 
tribe alone, many pupils having been turned away at the beginning of school 
last year for lack of room and funds. 

The present rated capacity is only 150 pupils, but 227 pupils were present 
last year and can easily be secured for another. By an unfortunate. circum- 
stance, which can not be explained, the superintendent did not receive his 
<>8timate blanks until too late for incorporation in the budget to Cougi-^ess, 
hence he was denied the opportunity to l)e heard for an increased capacity at 
Hayward. As a matter of fact the capacity should be increased to 250 pupils 
hy the construction of an addition to each of the dormitories. This has the 
urgent indorsement of Supervisors Teairs and IVirce and Superintendent 
Jjight and is worthy of most serious consideration. The amount proposed for 
support and education should be allowed to stand as estimated and the capacity 
of the school increased jiccordingly. This covers about $1,500 additional for 
support and educilion over the appropriation for the fiscal year 1912 in order 
to increase the salaries of certain employees to a reasonable and sufiicient 
compensation for their services. 

The repairs and improvements allowance of $3,000, which has been increased 
$1,000 over the amiount set aside for that purpose for 1912, is necessary to keep 
the plant up to reasonable eflaciency during the coming year and to enable the 
service to accomplish satisfactory results. The buildings are reported to be in 
fair condition, but need sundry minor repairs and the lighting system needs 
-complete overhauling. 

The Chairman. I see that you have an increase here from $38,000 
to $41,000. 

Commissioner Valeistine. That is a regular increase that we have 
put in, a level increase on all Indian schools this year, to enable us to 
increase salaries and up-keep expenses. 

The Chaikman. The next item is : 

For support and education of two hundred and fifty Indians pupils at the 
Indian school, Tomah, Wisconsin, and for pay of superintendent, forty-four 
thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars; for general repairs and improvements, 
seven thousand dollars; in all, fifty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

There is a small increase there. Is that the same ? 
Commissioner Valentine. In justification I offer the following 
information for the record: 

Indian school, Tornah, Wis. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $49,950.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated , 46,450.00 

Amount expended 44,840.08 

Unexpended balance 1, 609. 92 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 17, 781. 72 

Repairs and improvements 1, 639. 47 

Heat, light, and power 6, 600. 21 

Subsistence 6, S.54. 42 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 6, 407. 30 

Hardware, implements, etc 2, 128. 70 

Furniture and household goods 434. 30 

Schoolroom supplies 21.5. 16 

Medical supplies 168. 88 

Forage 1, 829. 72 

Traveling expenses 32. 19 

Telephoning 36. 00 

Stationery and office supplies 198. 49 

Miscellaneous 513. 52 

Total 44, 840. 08 
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Supjport, education, etc $44, 950. 00 

Bepairs and improvements 7, 000. GO 

Total 51, 950. 00 

Total value of school plant - $142, 437. 00 

Capacity of school 250 

Enrollment 221 

Average attendance 206 

Number of employees 28 

Total salaries - *. $16, 850. 00 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc $43, 450. 00. 

General repairs and improvements 3,000.00 

Total 46, 450. 00 

Expenditures, 1911 : 

Administration 1, 750. 00 

Operation 41, 450. 61 

Plant 1, 639. 47 

Total 44, 840. 08 

Cost per capita, exclusive of repairs and improvements to plant 
and new construction 195.48 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 43,450.00 

Repairs and improvements 3, 000. 00 

Heatii^ plant and ventilatiug system . 3, 500. 00 

Total 49, 950. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 46, 450. 00 

Urgent needs 20, 600. 00 

Total 67, 050. 00 

This school has a capacity of 250 pupils, and it is this number which is 
proposed for 1913. The school has a fine and attractive plant, well situated 
with respect to pupils, and not difficult to fill. During the last year the super- 
intendent of this school has been charged with the administration of all 
Wisconsin-Winnebago affairs, which brings him into closer touch with the 
children of these Indians. They in turn are much more likely to gain admit- 
tance to Tomah than any other school, and this is the logical place for them. 

The additional amount of $1,500 for support and education over the appro- 
priation for the fiscal "year 1912 is required in order to increase the salaries 
of certain employees to a reasonable and sufficient compensation for their 
services. 

The increase of $1,000 proposed for repairs and improvements is required 
not alone on account of extensive repairs to laundry but because of the need 
• of overhauling and enlarging the school dairy barn. 

Mr. Burke. The school, Mr. Commissioner, at Hayward has an 
average attendance of 214, and the average attendance of the school 
at Tomah was 256. The cost per capita at the Hayward school is 
$154.56, and the per capita cost of the school at Tomah is $195.48. 
There is another instance of quite a difference in the per capita cost 
of two schools, with substantially the same attendance, and both in 
the same State. Can you suggest why that should be so? 

Commissioner Valentine. We are now engaged in analyzing those 
figures. 

The Chairman. Could you furnish us a statement in regard to that? 
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Commissioner Valentine. I am making that up now, and would 
like to ask if it can be inserted in the record at the proper point before 
it is printed. I believe that would materially clarify the situation. 

Mr. Febris. You stated in the hearings that you were asking for 
a general increase of the salaries of the school officers througnout^ 
and that your requests had been pretty unif (M*m for the different 
schools. Is that correct? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. I believe you stated, also, that this increase was being 
asked for so that the office^ could use its discretion in increasing the 
salaries of those who merited it? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Now, if those two rules be followed, had you ought to 
ask a uniform raise in the salaries, when some schools have un- 
doubtedly gotten their per capita expense too high? 

Commissioner Valentine. As I stated to the committee the other 
day, Mr. Ferris, we are not in possession of the necessary information 
to enable us to ask for increases in the case of each school separately, 
and consequently we felt justified in asking for what we felt sure was 
not too much for any place. This increase of $1,500 for the employees 
at each of these schools, and the $1,000 additional for repairs at each 
of these schools, is a figure that I am certain is needed. At many 
places the amount required might be much higher, but in the absence 
of definite information I did not want to ask it. I would also like to 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that at some of these 
schools where the per capita cost is so high, probably the quickest way 
to cut that down and make a net saving would be to get a business 
man and put him at the head of it. 

Mr. Ferris. I submit, however, in the first place, that it is dangerous 
for Congress to appropriate money that is not needed, and, second, it 
seems to me a poor way to reward an inefficient officer, who is getting 
the expenditures up too high, to increase his salary. 

Commissioner Valentine. How do you mean, Mr. Ferris, to appro- 
priate money that is not needed? 

Mr. Ferris. Well, I made that suggestion, Mr. Commissioner, in 
view of your answer here that you had asked for money without infor- 
mation as to just where it was needed. 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; I said I was sure that that 
much was needed. 

Mr. Ferris. Here is a school in Wisconsin, the Hayward' School, 
of practically the same capacity — ^214 — as the one at Tomah — 206 — 
in the same State, where provisions and conditions must be largely 
the same ; the attendance at the two schools is practically the same,, 
and yet there is a difference between $154.56 and $195.48 in the per 
capita cost. That, in my judgment, is too great a difference. Now, 
to increase arbitrarily or to appropriate money for the purpose of 
arbitrarily increasing the salaries of the oiRcers of those two schools,, 
seems to me a way of rewarding the inefficient as well as the efficient. 

Commissioner Valentine. I think you have not understood me cor- 
rectly, Mr. Ferris. It does not mean that the officers will necessarily 
receive this increase; it may be some minor employee who will receive 
it, and without reflecting in any way on the management of the 
Tomah School, as I said a moment ago, probably the best way to 
bring that cost down is to put a more expensive man — ^using that term 
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in the mere sense of dollars and cents — ^in there as superintendent. 
In my opinion, the quickest way to have lack of economy is to put a 
cheap man at the top. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, that proposition is probably true, too; but that 
percentage of diffei'ence, it seems to me 

Commissioner Valentine. If this man, pardon me, is an ineffi- 
cient man the interests of the Government would require that he be 
put out of the service and we should try and get an efficient man. 

Mr. Ferris. Of course, that is true as a general proposition, but the 
way to most effectively reduce expenditures is to cut them down in- 
stead oi raising them, or place a positive limitation on a school that 
runs its expenditures up as high as that. 

Commissioner Valentine. That would be a rather severe oper- 
ation, but if the experiment were tried of cutting these schools down 
I am perfectly sure that in another year you would find the ineffi- 
ciency of the schools had gone up. 
• Mr. Ferris. That don't always follow, in my opinion. 

The Chairman. There have been a great many instances in the 
service where men have not been dismissed for wrongdoing, but, 
instead, have just been changed to some other place; is not that so? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not recall any, just at the moment. 

The Chairman. How about Mr. Crandall's case, who was recently 
at Santa Fe and now at Pierre? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, he was changed ; but he is a man of 
very great ability in many lines. He was changed for disciplinary 
purposes and at a reduction in salary. 

The Chairman. Well, if he misbehaved at one place he would 
likely do that at another. Why not let him go out of the service? 

Commissioner Valentine. That matter was very carefully inves- 
tigated by the Secretary of the Interior and he approved this arrange- 
ment. 

The Chairman. What salary was he getting? 

Commissioner Valentine. $2,100. 

The Chairman. What is he getting now? 

Commissioner Valentine. $2,000. 

The Chairman. A decrease of one hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Valentine. Plus all the expenses incident to his 
moving. We don't pay the car fare or other expenses of employees 
moving from place to place. 

The Chairman. But he has about as good a position as he had at 
the other place, and the charges against him were sustained. 

Commissioner Valentine. I don't think so ; not by any means all 
the charges. If we could get angels with flaming swords to take 
charge of these Indian reservations we would probably have less trou- 
ble, but we have to take what we can get. 

Mr. Burke. In your statement that you have submitted in justi- 
fication of the appropriations estimated for this school you expend 
the $1,500 for increase in salaries, and you mention the increase for 
repairs and improvements of $1,000, whereas the estimate calls for 
an increase of $4,000. 

Commissioner Valentine. There are probably some particular im- 
provements estimated for in adidtion to the revSt. I was speaking 
of the level raise of $1,500 for salaries and $1,000 for improvements 
throughout. 



The Chairman. The next item is: 

For snpiwrt and clvirizfttlou of the Chippewas of Lajie Superior, Wisconsin^ 
sevei) thonsaiul dollars. 

Mr. Valentine. I submit, in justification, Mr. Chairman, the fol- 
lowing information for the record : 

Suftport 0/ Ch\i)pmca8 r,f i^aki^ Superior, Wis. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: Amount appropriated $7,000.00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1011 : 

Amount appropriated 7, 000. OO 

Amount expended 6, 441. 11 

Unexpended balnnce 558. S9 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 2, 101. 58 

Heat light, and power , , 57. 50 

Subsistence 861. 78 

Medical sitdrkiieB 2, 737. 70 

Forage 577. 50 

Stationery and oflice supplies , 4. 96 

Miscellaneous 10.00 

6. 441. 11 
Support and civilization of Chippcwas e*/ Lake Superior. 

Amount Jisked for, $7,000. 

There are 4,190 Indians of this tribe under the jurisdiction of the superin- 
tendence of the Hayward, Lac du Flambeau, I^a Pointe, Grand Portage, and Red 
Clifif Agencies. Two thousand one hundred dollars has heretofore been ex- 
pended for the payment of clerk hire and the remainder is used for the purchase 
of subsistence, medical supplies, forage, and other articles for the benefit of 
these Indians. 

The Chairman. Do these Indians have funds from which this 
expenditure should be made reimbursable, under the rule we adopted 
the other day ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think not; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you look there without much trouble and see? 

Commissioner Valentine. Nothing appears here. 

The Chairman. Have they any large estates, in the way of land 
or timber, or minerals? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; only their allotment. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For support, education, and civilization oJf the Pottawatomie Indiana, wha 
reside in the State of Wiseoualn, nine thousand dollars. 

That is a new it^n ^itirely. 

Commissioner Valentine. I submit, in justification, the following 
information : 

Support of pQtta^oatonviea, Wis. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, balance frpm 1911 made available-. $22, 844. 57 

Fiscal year ended June80i» lAll: 

Amount appropriated ' 25, 000. 00 

AmouHt expended ^ , ^ 2, 655. 43 

TTnexpended balanee.. 22,344.37 
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Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees $1, 830. 52 

Subsistence 100.00 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 165. 00 

Traveling expenses : 556. 43 

Stationery and office supplies 3. 48 

2, 655. 43 
Support of Pottawatomies in Wisconsitk 

Amount asked for, $9,000. 

There has been available for some time $25,000 for the support and civiliza- 
tion of these Indians. It has been but a short time since a superintendency 
has been established at Carter, Wis., for these Indians, and the superintendent 
is now endeavoring to determine the needs and wants of the Indians. From 
previous reports on file it would appear that these Indians are in need of 
assistance, and it is believed that the sum asked for should be furnished in 
order to permit this office to provide for the wants of these Indians after the 
4imount now available tias been expended, inasmuch as the establishment of 
the agency with salaries for the necessary employees and the initial outlay 
for supplies, etc., for the Indians will be considerable. 

Mr. Febris. The appropriation that is usually carried is $25,000, 
is it not ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think there has been only one of that 
size, but that has been available for some time. 

Mr. Ferris. One general appropriation used from year to year? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the total number of Pottawatomie Indians 
in Wisconsin? 

Commissioner Valentine. 440. 

Mr. Ferris. And do they have allotments of land ? 

Commissioner Valentine. They are not under any agency and I 
think they are living scattered around Wisconsin without any tracts 
of land. 

Mr. Ferris. And without any trust funds, are they ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I think so ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. I notice in your book of justification that you show an 
unexpended balance from moneys heretofore appropriated for these 
Indians. Why the necessity of asking for this $9,000, so long as that 
is available? 

Commissioner Valentine. It was appropriated in the bill last 
year, but has been hypothecated on our oooks for activities of this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Ferris. This, of course, is a gratuity which will never come 
^ack to the Federal Treasury ? 

Commissioner Valentine. That is the case. 

Mr. Ferris. I notice you have established a new agency out there, 
«t Carter, Wis. 

Commisisoner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And at that agency you have employees whose sal- 
aries aggregate $1,830.32. Is it proposed to make a large agency 
out of this ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

lifo. Fesbis. Would it not have been possible to have attached these 
homeless and, apparently, penniless Indians to some other agency, 
so they might have been administered as an affiliated band and 
thereby saved the Treasury the amount that you will have to expend, 
which, of course, is not recoverable? 
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Commissioner Valentine. That may be possible later on, but I 
think it would cost as much one way as another. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the nearest agency to the bulk of these 
Indians f 

Commissioner Valentine. About 40 miles. The Menominee 
Agency. 

Mr. Ferris. Doesn't it seem to you that it is incurring a greater 
burden than the Federal Government should bear to establish an 
Agency to take charge of only 440 Indians? 

Commissioner Valentine. Well, we have a large agency at Mes- 
calero to take care of only 500 Indians? 

Mr. Ferris. In each case where that appears should it not, as a 
matter of right and economy, be the duty of the Indian Office to 
<?onsolidate those Indians with some other agency ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir; if it could be done desirably. 

Mr. Ferris. Because every agency has to have a full quota of 
officers — superintendent and others, and the natural expenses that 
flow from it. 

Commissioner Valentine. We might be able to do that. 

Mr. Ferris. Would it not be well to withdraw this $9,000 appro- 
priation, which is a new item, until an investigation can be made as 
to the feasibility of combining these 440 Indians with some other 
agency in Wisconsin? 

Commissioner Valentine. I do not think so, for the reason that 
these Indians are at least 50 miles from the nearest Indian reserva- 
tion and this appropriation is much needed for these Indians. 

Mr. Burke. The appropriation made two years ago contemplated 
that very thing being done, that is, to investigate these ver^ condi- 
tions, did it not? And is it not probable that you have in your 
office a full report of the need for having a separate superintendent 
to look after these Indians ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir; I think we have a report on 
that subject. 

Mr. Burke. My recollection is that it was also suggested that the 
question of the purchase of a tract of land, or several small tracts of 
land, was to be considered, with a view to putting these Indians 
upon land of their own, in the form of allotment, or otherwise. 
Have you any information to give us on that point? 

Commissioner Valentine. I recall now that the report made by 
one of our people was in favor of such a consolidation as you suggest. 
The chief supervisor, however, from his own knowledge of the racts 
and conditions, reported adversely on the proposition. 

Mr. Burke. When you speak of " consolidation " just what do you 
mean? 

Commissioner Valentine. I mean buying a certain tract of land. 
The issue was between segregating them on one tract of land, and 
letting them continue to live in a more or less scattered condition and 
trying to guide them into the general citizenship of the community 
in which they were living. 

Mr. Burke. And what did he recommend ? 

Commissioner Valentine. He recommended that they be so con- 
solidated. 

Mr. Burke. On one tract, as a tribe, instead of scattered about? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BuB&iL And do you know wheth^ or oot he iscommends that 
it would be feasible to gather them in und require them to live upon 
a small reserTation i 

Commissioner Vamjntine. That was his recommendatioai; that 
thflit be done. 

Mr. Ferris. The report didn't cover the feasibility of consolidating 
tbem.with a band of some other tribe of Indians^ 

Commiasiontr VAiCiBKTiNs. I think not. 

The Chairman. We will take up, then, Wyoming^ section 25, " For 
support and civilissation of Shoshone Indians in Wyoaning, twelve 
thousand dollars.'' 

Commissioner Valentinjj. I submit in justification the following 
iniormatMHi : I 

Support of Bhos^ones in Wpoming. 

Biee^X year en^iog Ju«e 30, 1912: Amovnt appropriated |12>O0Q. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 12, 000. 00 

Amount expended 11,534.90 

Unexpended balance 465. lO 

- . 

Awalysis of expenditures : 

Employees 179,00 

Repairs and improvements . 435. 75 

Heat, light, and power 763.51 

Subsistence 6, 401. 21 

Hardware, implements, etc 2, 615. 29 

Furniture and household goods 10. 54 

Forage ^ 707.58 

Stationery and office supplies 89.42 

Seed ' 333.65 

Miscrflaneous 2. 00 

11, 534. 90 

SUPPORT OF SHOSHONES IN WYOMING. 

Amount asked for, $12,000. 

There are ov^ 800 Indians of this tribe aikler the jurisdiction of the super- 
intendent of the Shoshone Agency. Of tlie antouut heretofore appropriated 
$1,460 is used for salaries of clerks and over $10,000 for the purchase of aub- 
sistence, hardware, medical supplies, farming implements, and other articles 
for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Do these Indians have any trust funds or tribal 
estates I They are in debt about $700^000 already. 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. ^ ^ J 

Mr. Ferris. Then, there is no possibility of making this reim- f 
bursable ? 

Comniissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For support and education of one hundred and seventy-five Indian pupils at 
the Indian School, Shoshone Reservation, Wyoming, and for pay of superin- i 
lendent, thirty-two thousand five hundred and twenty-five dollars; for gwieral 1 
repairs and improvements, four thousand dollars ; in an, tblrty-stx thousand fire 
hundred and twenty-five dollam 

Th»re is an increaae there of sometiiing oyer $2,000. What have i 
you to say to that item? \ 



i 
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Commissioner Valentine. I submit in justification, Mr. Chair- 
man, the following information : 

r 

Indian school, Shoshone Reservation, Wyo, 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : Amount appropriated $34, 025. 00 

Analysis of expenditures : ~ 

Fiscal year eiidea June 30, 1911 : 

Amount appropriated 34, 025. 00 

Amount expended 32, 040. 56 



■ x# » 



Unexpended balance 1, 984. 44 

Analysis of expenditures : 

Employees 12, 848. 34 

Repairs and improvements 1 1, 4i4. 62 

Heat, light, and power 5,829.08 

Subsistence ^ 5, 618. 94 

Dry goods, clothing, etc 4, 819. 12 

Hardware, implements,, etc- l 774.03 

Furniture and household goods ^ 350.07 

School room supplies 139. 22 

Medical supplies ^ 172. 00 

Traveling expenses 34- ?5 

Telephoning 36. 00 

Stationery and office supplies 4. 89 

32, 040. 56 

Support, education, etc 32, 525. 00 

Repairs and improvements 4, 000. 00 

Total 1 36, 525. 00 

Total value of school plant 144, 075. 00 

ODotal salaries 12, 980. 00 

Number of employees 18 

Capacity of school 135 

BnioUment 179 

Average attendance 175 

Appropriation, 1911: 

Support, education, etc $31, 0^- 00 

General repairs and Improvements 3, 000. 00 

Total 34, 025. 00 

Expenditures, 1911: 

Administration 1, 900. 00 

Operation 28, 725. 94 

Plant 1, 414. 62 

Total 32, 040. 56 

Cost per capita exclusive of repairs and Improvements to plant 

and new construction 171. 09 

Appropriation, 1912: 

Support, education, etc 31, 025. 00 

Repairs and improvements 3, 000. 00 

Total 34, 025. 00 

Superintendent's estimates for 1913: 

Absolute necessities 38, 606. 00 

Urgent needs 1, 260. 00 

Total 39, 856. 00 

30715—12 25 
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Oertain of the salaries paid are low and it is deemed necessary to Increase 
these, for which $1,500 additional is estimated for 1913. 

The increase of $1,000 for repairs and improvem^its above the amount appro- 
priated during 1911 and 1912 is requested to bring the plant up to a state of 
efficiency and is considered a moderate estimate for the purpose. 

i 

Commissioner Valentine. Precisely the same questions are in- 
volved in connection with that item as the committee has raised in 
refigrd to all these schools. 

The Chairman. Have these Indians any trust funds out of which 
this money might be reimbursed 

Commissioner Valentine No, sir ; these are the same Indians con- 
cerned with the item in regard to roads. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For continuing the work of constructing an irrigation system within the 
diminished Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming, including the 
maintenance and operation of completed canals, fifty thousand dollars, reim- 
bursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of March third, nine- 
teen hundred and five. 

Mr. Meritt. In justification of this item I submit the following 
information for the record: 

IrriQation system, Wind River Diminished Reservation, Wyo. (reimhursahle) . 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 : Amount appropriated $50, 000. 00 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 : 

Unexpended balance June 30, 1910 * 51, 010. 55 

Amount appropriated 75, 000.00 

126, 010. 65 
Amount exp^ided 113, 586. 15 

Unexpended balance 12, 424. 40 

Analysis of expenditures: 

Employees 88, 3(58. 47 

Materials 11, 444. 51 

Heat, light, and power 840. 66 

Hardware, equipment, etc 3, 816. 37 

Medical supplies 43. 05 

Stock purchase 1, 25a 00 

Forage 6, 931. 46 

Transportation and supplies 77,25 

Traveling expenses 324. 85 

Telephoning and telegraphing 44. 20 

Stationery and office supplies 443. 33 

Miscellaneous 2.00 

113, 586. 15 

WIND BIVEB. 

Number of Indians _ 1, 701 

Land now irrigated: 

Indians acres__ 1, 800 

Whites do 6, 900 

Land now under ditch do 59i 248 

Cost per acre $10. 60 

Amount expended to July 1, 1911 $511, 597. 65 

liStlmate necessary to complete $124, 486. 88 

Value of land when irrigated per acre— $40 to $100 

1 $10,407.16 of this amount transferred from appropriation, " Irrigation system, Wind 
River Diminished Reservation, Wyo." 
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ntBIGATIpN SYSTEMS, WIND RiyEB DIMINISHED RESERVATION, WYO. (REIMBURSABLE). 

For continuing the work of constructing irrigation system, including the 
maintenance of completed canals, $50,000. 

$575,000 have been appropriated for this project. 

$559,912.69 have been expended on irrigation work on this reservation, of 
which $511,597.65 have been expended on construction since the inception of 
the project, and $11,577.61 has been expended in maintenance. 

There are 63,657.3 acres under the project, of which 59,248 are now irri- 
gable. 

Estimated amount required to complete the project, $124,486.88. 

We have a little over four years more in which to perfect water rights made 
by the office on behalf of the Indians of this reservation. Settlement has been 
slow in this section, and comparatively few leases have been made to date. 
The Indians are also slow in reclaiming their holdings, and must be given every 
assistance possible in order that their valuable water rights may be preserved 
for them. Their main irrigation canals must be fully completed, and laterals 
built as rapidly as the demand for them occurs, in order that the lands may 
be reclaimed and the water applied to beneficial use before 1916. 

The Chairman, I see this item is for continuing the work of con^ 
structing an irrigation system within the diminished Shoshone or 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming, including the maintenance 
and operation of completed canals, $50,000. Is this only one project? 

Mr. MERrrr. This project is practically completed, Mr. Chair- 
man. There has been expended up to July 1, 1911, over $500,000 on 
this project, and it is now practically completed. 

The Chairman. Does your explanation show the number of Indi- 
ans on this reservation ? 

Mr. Meritt. There are 1,700 Indians on the reservation. 

The Chairman. And does it show the amount of land in the reser- 
vation—diminished reservation, this is. 

Mr. Meritt. It shows the amount of land irrigated by Indians 
as 1,800 acres, and by whites 6,900 acres; lands now under ditch, 
59,240 acres. 

The Chairman. How much is the entire reservation, unallotted 
lands — ^land that could be sold? 

Mr. Meritt. There is in the entire reservation unallotted lands 
amounting to about 95,000 acres, and then the ceded reservation con- 
tains a very large acreage ; and all of this land has not yet been dis- 
posed of . You will recall that Mr. Mondell, who was before the 
committee a few days ago, told you that the money would be abso- 
lutely available for reimbursing the Government for this irrigation 
project. 

The Chairman. He thought it would all be repaid ? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not believe there is any question about that 
They will have ample funds with which to reimburse the Govern- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Have they any funds at present to their credit in 
the Treasury ? 

Mr. Meritt. I do not think they have at the present time any 
funds to amount to anything. 

The Chairman. Have they any timber? 

Mr. Meritt. The timber is not of very great value. Land is their 
principal asset 

The Chairman. Does this $50,000 complete this irrigation unit ? 

Mr. Merttt. It would be necessary to have, it is estimated, $125,000 
to complete it 
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The Chairman. And that is to be taken from the $125,000, leaving 
$55,000? 

Mt. Merttt. I think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. Of course, 
for some time to come it will require annual appropriations for main- 
tenance. 

. The Chairman. I understand that, but it can be completed, in 
your opinion — each of you joining in that opinion — ^with $125,000, 
of which this is the first payment? 

Mr. Burke. Is that $125,000 in addition to expended moneys here- 
tofore appropriated? 

Mr. MERnr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Btjrkb. I understood you to say a moment ago that the work 
was practically completed. 

Mr. Merttt. The big part of the project is completed. 

Mr. Burke. Do you remember what the estimated cost was when 
the project was undertaken originally? 

Mr. MJERirr. I do not seem to have any figures showing the original 
estimated cost. 

Mr. Burke. Two years ago, in appropriating for this project, Mr. 
Code stated, in answer to a question as to when the project would be 
completed, " by 1912 ; " and m answer to this question : " How much 
will be required in addition to the $75,000 proposed in this bill to 
complete it," he replied, "About $125,000 would finish every feature 
of the Wind Kiver project." Now, we appropriated last year how 
much? 

Mr. Holt. $150,000. 

Mr. Burke. And now you are proposing $50JB00 more, and you 
estimate that it will cost $75,000 in addition to the $50,000 that you 
are asking now. Then Mr. Code's figures would only be off at that 
time about $50,000 ? 

Mr. Mbrttt. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. F. W. MONDELL, A UEFSESSNTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING. 

The Chairman. Mr. Mondell wishes to make a statement relative 
to building Indian roads on reservations in Wyoming. We should 
like to have Commissioner Valentine assist us in arriving at some 
conclusion in this matter. 

Mr. Mondell, will you please read the amendment which you would 
like to have inserted ? 

Mr. Mondell. I offer a new paragraph in the form of a bill asking 
for an appropriation of $50,000 for roads and bridges on the Wind 
River Reservation. The bill provides as follows : 

That there Is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifty thousand doUars, to 
be expended under the direction of the Indian Serylce for the repair and con- 
struction of roads and bridges on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming. 

Mr. BuBKE. That does not provide for its being reimbursable, does 
it? 

Mr. Mondell. The bill does not make that provision. I suppose 
that you gentlemen will want to do that. 
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. May I read a very brief letter from the First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior in the form of a report ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr: MoNDELL. The letter is as follows : 

pboposed legislation. 

Department of the Intebiob, 
Washington, January 11, 1912. 
Hon. John H. Stephens, 

Chairman Oommittee on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives, 

Sib : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of H. R. 14480, "A bill for 
the Improvement of the roads on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming," 
referred for report. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs informs me that he is in receipt of a 
report from the superintendent of Shoshone Indian school, in which he states 
that the fnnds allowed from the regular appropriations are hardly sufficient to 
do more than meet such expenditures as are necessary to keep the roads and 
bridges in a passable condition, and it is estimated that approximately $67,000 
will be needed to put them in comparatively as good condition as those con- 
structed by the county adjoining the reservation. 

The road from Lander through the agency grounds to the northwestern corner 
of the reservation Is a part of the new transcontinental automobile road 
through Wyoming and Yellowstone National Park, and it is estimated that 
$25,000 of that amount will be necessary to place that road in anything like 
proper condition, and $10,000 will be necessary for the construction of a steel 
bridge across Bull Lake Creek. This road is much used by the Indians of the 
reservation. The balance of the amount estimated as necessary by the superin^ 
teiident will be required to place the principal roads between* the school and 
agency and nearby towns in proper condition. 

In view of these facts, it is believed that the amount of the proposed appro- 
priation, if made, should remain available until expended. I therefore have the 
honor to suggest that there be inserted after the word " Wyoming," in line 8, 
the words " said amount to remain available until expended." 
Respectfully, , 

Samuel Adams, 
First Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Burke. There is no recommendation, is there? 

Mr. MoNDELL. It is a recommendation and I should say a very 
strong one. He says : " I have the honor to suggest that there be in- 
serted, etc." This he clearly intends as a favorable recommendation 
of the bill. 

This [indicating] is a map, prepared at the suggestion of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs by the superintendent of the reservation, 
showing the important roads on the reservation. The south border 
of the reservation is what is known as North Fork. The county 
authorities have recently constructed a very substantial steel bridge 
across the North Fork. They have also recently constructed a very 
substantial steel bridge across Wind River on the northern border of 
the reservation. The construction of a new road between those two 
points is necessary. 

That [indicating] is the road north and south directly through the 
center oi the reservation used largely by the Indians, and to a certain 
extent by the settlers on the ceded land to the north and the people 
living to the south. 

Now, there is also a road from the North Fork bridge leading up to 
the agency and up to the school. The superintendent proposes some 
repairs on that road, and a change of the road for several miles. 
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There is also the road from the agency northwest up the Big Wind 
Eiver. That is used hj all the Indians living in tne northwestern 
portion of the reservation, of whom there are many. It is used by 
all the Indians on their way to their timber lands, which lie up in 
the northwestern part of the reservation. The old road, you will 
note, runs due nortn from the agency for a very considerable distance, 
nearly to the Big Wind River. It then follows the Big Wind River. 
That road is very hilly. There are several hills that are very difficult 
to climb. The superintendent proposes an entirely new road and a 
brid^ across Bull Lake Creek is necessary to put that road in 
condition. 

This road is a part of a main line of travel leading into the Jack- 
son Hole country, and thence into the National Park. That furnishes 
an added argument even from the standpoint of the Indian Office, 
as the county has built and is maintaining good substantial roads on 
both sides of the reservation, and good bridges on both sides, and 
there is no way in which this section of the road can be placed in the 
same condition in which the other roads are, except by the emendi- 
ture of funds carried in the Indian bill, so that we must either go 
without the use of this road for those purposes entirely, leaving a 
break in what is a long line of roads, or we must have the appropria- 
tion. But if while men never traveled over that road at all at any 
time, it is important enough from the standpoint of the Indians to 
have this money spent for its improvement, because, as I have said, 
all their timber lands lie up in this part of the reservation. They 
use logs and posts and poles for the improvement of their farms, 
and there ought to be a good road to the upper part of the reserva- 
tion. At the present time that road is practically impassable a con- 
siderable portion of the year. The crossing of Bull Lake Creek is 
impossible whenever the water is high. A bridge has been needed 
for a long time, and so with the balance of the road all the way up 
the creek. 

The Chairman. What county is this in? 

Mr. MoNDELL. This is in Fremont County. 

The Chairman. Do you have road laws in your State that re- 
quire the working of the road ? Do you do the work by having all 
men from 18 to 45 years of age required to ,devote so many days, or 
paying a substitute? 

Mr. MoNDBLL. We require cash payment. We found that the 
working of the road was not very satisfactory. 

The Chairman. Do you not think it would be more satisfactory 
to apply that to the Indians and make them work on the roads? 

Mr. MoNDELL. We have no authority to compel Indians to work 
on the roads ; all of this appropriation would be paid to the Indians 
for work and material. Our principal roads are m fairly good con- 
dition. A road in an arid region, or semiarid region, once con- 
structed is very easily maintained, because there is not much wash, 
and they do not deteriorate from the elements as they do in a country 
of heavy rainfall. 

The Chairman. These lands have been allotted to Indians for these 
roads ? 

Mr. MoNDELL. The Indians own this reservation. The land is all 
theirs. There are no settlements and practically all of the Indians 
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have received their allotments, but of course the allotments cover but 
a portion of this reservation. The land is all arid; it all requires 
irrigation, and therefore the allotments, at least of the irrigable land, 
must all be made under the ditches, so there is a great deal of terri- 
tory on the reservation that has not been allotted, which is used by 
the Indians in common. 

The Chairman. Have some of the unallotted lands been sold to 
white settlers that now occupy them? 

Mr. MoNDELL. None of the land on this reservation has been sold 
except a very few tracts of the lands of deceased Indians, but they 
are very few. Practically the entire reservation shown on this map 
belongs to the Indians either through allotments or in common. 

The Chairman. Suppose we follow the precedent, to which Mr. 
Burke was referring a few minutes ago, of naving an inquiry made 
and a report back to the next Congress. 

Mr. MoNDELL. I think that has virtually been done in this case. The 
Indian Commissioner has the report from the supervisor. This map 
was prepared under his direction. It shows the roads, the construc- 
tion and repairs necessary, aiid shows that the expenditure is urgent, 
that the necessity is great. It is a condition that does not brook delay, 
for various reasons; first, the county has made a large expenditure 
for two bridges, with the understanding that, of course, the Indians 
would build the road between the two bridges wholly on the reserva- 
tion, and further by reason of the fact to which I have just referred, 
that if these Indians are going to have any work to do they ought 
to have it next year. 

The Chairman. Are these Indian lands as soon as allotted to 
them, taxable under the laws of your State? 

Mr. 'MoNDELL. Oh, no. There is not an'acre of that land for which 
the State receives any taxes. As I said, there have been no lands sold 
on this diminished reservation, it all belongs to the Indians, allotted 
and unallotted, except a very few tracts, I imagine, not over a score of 
small tracts, and perhaps not that many, or the lands of deceased 
Indians have been sold quite recently. With that exception the en- 
tire reservation is the propertv of Indians, and not taxable. So we 
have no source of revenue at all from that reservation. 

Mr. Ferris. How many Indians are there on this reservation ? 

Mr. MoNDELL. The commissioner can tell you that exactly. 

While the commissioner is looking that up, let me say, as I said 
a moment ago, which did not go into the record, that under the 
law opening up the northern part of the reservation, which does 
not show on the map, certain lands can be sold after the expiration 
of a given period. That time has arrived, and there will be a very 
considerable area of these lands sold within the next few months, 
thus giving a considerable income to the Indians from the sale of 
those lands. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the total number of Indians, Mr. Com- 
missioner ? 

Commissioner Valentine. The total number of Indians is 1,700. 

Mr. MoNDELL. Does that include both the Shoshones and the 
Arapahoes ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir; 861 Arapahoes and 864 Sho- 
shones. 
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Mr. Ferris. Which reservation is this ? 

Commissioner Valentine. Wind Eiver or Shoshone Reservation. 

]Vj[r. Ferris. Does that include both reservations ? 
. Commissioner Valentine. It is one reservation with both these 
tribes. 

Mr. Ferris. Then there are 1,700 Indians on both these reserva- 
tions? 

Commissioner. Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the total area of the reservation! 

Commissioner Valentine. The total area of the reservation is 
about 350,000 acres, of which, roughly, 282,000 are allotted, leavipg 
a surplus of about 90,000. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the size of the allotments there, 160 acres? 

Mr. MoNDELL. The allotments are 80 acres of irritable land. 

Commissioner Valentine. I was looking to see if they had any 
grazing allotments. 

Mr. Mondell. Is not the reservation larger than you stated it was? 

Commissioner Valentine. These figures are rather vague here. I 
think I can give them now in better shape. The total area of the 
reservation before it was diminished was 1,272,000 acres, which le|t 
in the diminished reservation 282,000 acres. Of the diminished res- 
ervation 185,000 acres were allotted to 1,781 Indians, leaving unal- 
lotted and unreserved 97,000 acres. 

Mr. Ferris. What is the status of those Indians with reference to 
intelligence ? Are they well along on the road to civilization, or are 
they blanket Indians, Mr. Mondell ? 

Mr. Mondell. They are fairly progressive. In fact all of them 
are fairly progressive Indians. There are none of them blanket 
Indians. 

Mr. Ferris. Do all of them speak English pretty much ? 

Mr. Mondell. No; there are a considerate number of the adult 
Indians who do not speak English. 

Mr. Ferris. How extensively are there white settlements on the 
reservation? 

Mr. Mondell. There are no white settlements except that at Arap- 
ahoe, near Arapahoe Station. I think there are two or three white 
lessees there. 

Mr. Ferris. Is that aU on the entire reservation ? 

Mr. Mondell. Well, at Hudson, on the extreme southern border of 
the reservation, right on the river, is a coal town, partly on the reser- 
vation, but it is on the extreme edge. 

Mr. Feiiris. This is a stock country, is it not? Most of the land 
on the resen'^ation is used for grazing, is it not? 

Mr. Mondell. Yes; it is semiarid. 

Mr. Ferris. It is a sheep and cattle country ? 

Mr. Mondell. Yes; it is a sheep and cattle country. 

Mr. Ferris. There is no agricultural work going on in the country 
at all, is there ? 

Mr. Mondell. Yes ; the Indians are farming to quite a considerable 
extent. I think the commissioner has a report of the acreage under 
cultivation this year. Of course it is comparatively small, because 
in the last few years the Indians have been occupied to a considerable 
extent in building the irrigation ditches, and it is only within the 
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last two years that their lands have, in the main, been in shape for 
irrigation. 

Mr. Ferris. Would you say 5 per cent of the allotted lands are 
bein^cultii^ated? 

M?. MondeLl. I would say less than that. 

Mr. Ferris. If there is no agriculture going on on the reservation, 
or scarcely any at all, and these Indians have no trust funds from 
which this sum could be reimbursable, do you not think it rather 
unwise to encumber their estate by making an appropriation of this 
size to build roads until they really need them more than they do now ? 

Mr. MoNDELL. I think in the first place they really do need the 
roads verv much now. In the second place, while the Indians have 
no trust fund ill cash, they have approximately half a million acres 
of land which could be sold at any time now, the sale of which is 
provided for by law, but the Land Office has not gotten around to the 
sale of that land. As I understand it, it expects to do so in the near 
future. Furthermore, it is absolutely essential that in the verv near 
future some of these lands be either sold or leased, because the In- 
dians have a very large acreage under a splendid system of irriga- 
tion. They are not capable of cultivating those lands, except a com- 
paratively smiall portion of them. Some of the lands unquestionably 
ought to be leased, and the Indian Office has that matter under 
consideration at this time. 

Mr. Ferris. What would you say if I told you that in my State 
the white people of the State not only improve the highways, but 
have to pay for' the highways throughout the land of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes in the State? 

Mr. MoNDELL. I should say that unless you received some valuable 
returns other than indicated in your statement, you are in* an un- 
fortunate condition; but you do, I assume, tax personal property. 
Do you tax improvements on real estate — Indian improvements? 

Mr. Ferris. No ; not Indian improvements. 

Mr. MoNDELX.. Do you not have any income from Indian property 
of any sort? 

Mr. Ferris. Not if it is restricted ; we do not. 

Mr. MoNDELL. This is all restricted, you will understand. Here is 
an area of approximately a million acres right in the center of our 
State, thrown across the highways of travel, from which we obtain 
no returns whatever. Furtnermore, we have not asked, as others 
have, that the Indians participate in, or that the Government appro- 

{)riate funds to build bridges across streams bordering on the Indian 
ands. We have done that ourselves, but we think that the Indians 
ought to have good roads across their reservations. 

Mr. Ferris. They are not carrying on agriculture to any extent. 
It is a cattle and sheep country where they do not need any roads 
on that reservation. 

Mr. MoNDELii. I fear the gentleman did not understand me. The 
Indians are irrigating but a small percentage of their irrigable 
lands ; the gentleman knows that it would be utterly impossible for 
1,700 Indians, which means that a quarter or less of that number of 
adults, to do a vast amount of agricultural work that it woulii 
be absolutely impossible for them to clear the sage brush, and 
farm 50,000 or 60,000 acres of land under ditch. Thev are all 

7 7 aJ ' 
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carrying on some agricultural operations. Agriculture is their prin- 
cipal means of livelihood. They have some nerds, but in the main 
they get their living from the lands and farms, and from the work 
they have been doing in the construction of roads and ditches. They 
do need roads for the further development of their reservations 
quite as much as we need roads for the purpose of getting across 
the reservation, and the funds of course would all go back to them 
in labor performed by them. 

Mr. Ferris. I want to ask you, as a matter of policy, if you do 
not think it is an exceedingly dangerous proposition for the Federal 
Government to launch out into the buildmg of roads, even from In- 
dian moneys, and a much more dangerous proposition to launch out 
into the building of roads where we make direct appropriations 
for them such as your amendment provides? 

Mr. MoNDELL. I think that so long as the Government maintains 
the reservation policy and the Indians have in the States great areas 
of lands which are nonproductive or remunerative in the way of 
taxes, that the Government must of necessity, either: through the 
expenditure of Federal funds direct, or through the expenditure of 
the funds of the Indians, make some sort of provision for roads. 

Mr. Ferris. Your Indians have been allotted, so that they are 
not dissimilar from the Indians of any other tribe in the United 
States? 

Mr. MoNDELL. I understand, but they own, in addition to their 
alloted lands, a priceless heritage of lands not disposed of. 

Mr. Ferris. So they do on practically every other reservation in 
the United States. 

Mr. MoNDELL. As a matter of fact there are no people in our 
State of equal number who have the property per capita that these 
people have. They not only have the great reservation which they 
own, but they have the returns coming to them from a million and 
a half acres which they have sold. 

Mr. Ferris. That is practically true with every other tribe. 

Mr. Mondeix. That being so, being untaxed, they should not 
escape their reasonable obligations, and neither should we, if we are 
going to civilize them, assume that they are to get along without 
roads and bridges. 

. Mr. Ferris. Mr. Commissioner, vou were here on Saturday and 
heard read the amendment desired by Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, 
with reference to the $50,000 of the Wijid River appropriation for 
roads, were you not? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Have you had that matter called to your attention ? 

Commissioner Valentine. It has not been before me personally. 

Mr. Ferris. Has any representative of your office made any inves- 
tigation of the matter as to the necessity of it? 

Commisisoner Valentine. The superintendent of the reservation 
has made a report. 

Mr. Ferris. You filed no estimate requesting an appropriation of 
this kind ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And as yet your office has made no recommendation as 
to that pari of the bill as an individual matter? 
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Commissioner Valentine. We prepared the letter which was 
simed by the first assistant secretry, which was read here Saturday. 

Mr. Ferkis. But that letter contained no recommendation? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Merely stated the facts in the case and left it to Con- 
gress to decide. 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. The Indians on that reservation do not carry on agri- 
cultural operations extensively? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. It is merely a sheep and cattle country, is it? 

Commissioner Valentine. To some extent, yes ; but it is becoming 
more or less of a mining country now. There is a wonderful chance 
for farming, however, which should be developed. 

Mr. Ferris. It is not inhabited, to any great extent, by white peo- 
ple, I believe ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

"Mr. Ferris. The agent has been using some of the funds for pre- 
paring roads heretofore, I believe Mr. Mondell stated. 

Commissioner Valentine. That is undoubtedly the case, because 
there is more or less of that work done on all Indian reservations. 

Mr. Ferris. But there has been no specific appropriation for roads 
before? 

Commissioner Valentine. Not to my knowledge. 

The Chairman. Has Congress ever made a specific appropriation 
for the building of roads on an Indian reservation? 

Commissioner Valentine. I am under the impression that there 
was ; I do not recall just where, but I am under the impression that 
it has been considered very seriously. 

The Chairman. I have not been able to find any specific appro- 
priation of that kind. 

Commissioner Valentine. I believe now it was in connection with 
the Yakima Keservation that the road question was considered very 
seriously by Congress. 

I would like to say, in connection with the agricultural possibilities 
of the Wind River Reservation , that the land now available for this 
purpose amounts to about 60,000 acres. 

The Chairman. And the total reservation is how much? 

Mr. Valentine. One and one-half million acres. 

The Chairman. Would you not feel that, as a matter of policy, it 
would be rather dangerous for Congress to establish and pursue a 
policy of building wagon roads in Indian reservations ? 

Commissioner Valentine. As a general policy, of course. But 
that would be something involving the use of Federal fimds that 
would be entirely for Congress to decide ; but, so far as Indian reser- 
vations are concerned, I should say it was not one of the first essen- 
tials. We all admit that good roads are a very desirable thing and 
a big item in the industrial progress of a communitv. 

Mt. Ferris. These surplus lands will in time be disposed of to 
white settlers? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. And that being true, in all probability it will only be 
a short time until white people, citizens of the State, will inhabit 
the major portions of those lands? 
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Commissioner Yalektikc. That is largely true. There will be a 
lot of surplus allotments sold. 

Mr. Fsaoos. Is that the history of all Indian reservati<ms! 

Commissioner Yalxktis^ Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fekkis. And that being true, should not the white citizens of 
the State, the individual citizen, assume the responsibility of build- 
ing roads, and not the Federal Goyemment! 

Commissioner Vai^ektike. I think it would be my own personal 
idea that they should, except in so far as Indian lands not bemg sub- 
ject to taxation and benefiting by these roads in the lift of prices 
should contribute to some extent. 

Mr. Febris. But that would be no more true in one reservation 
than in another! 

Commissioner Vai^entike. No, sir. 

Mr. Febris. And if we allowed it on one reservation that would 
cause a striving on the part of the other reservations for the same 
relief? 

Commissioner Yaixntike. Naturally. 

Mr. Ferris. In all sense of fairness, if the Federal Government 
should construct roads over one Indian reservation there would be 
others trying to secure the same relief, and without arguing it I 
wiU say that it is mv idea that we should not begin on that. 

Mr. buRKE. >Ir. Conmiissioner, this particular reservation is con- 
siderablj[ over a millicm acres of land, is it not? 

Conmiissioner Yalenteke. Yes, sir; I think it is. There has been 
185.000 acres allotted to 1 JOO Indians out of the millicm and a half. 
A large part of that has been opened and 95.000 acres still remain 
unallotted and unreserved. The Shoshone Eeservation, according 
to this record, contains 282,000 acres. 

Mr. Burke. Now, is the balance of the land of that million and a 
half acres authorized to be sold? 

Commissioner Yalenttke. Yes, sir; it has been opened for set- 
tlement by Presidential proclamation. 

Mr. Burke. And what becomes of the proceeds of the sale of the 
lands? 

Commissioner Yam:ntlne. It goes to the Indians. 

^Ir. Burke. Of the two hunOTcd-odd thousand acres which you 
refer to as the Shoshone Keservation, is that a permanent reserva- 
tion ? 

Commissioner Yaibntine. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Is there any legislation authorizing the sale of that 
reservation ? 

Commissioner Yalentxse. Not at the present time; no, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Then it is a permanent reservation ? 

Commissioner Valentixe. It will undoubtedly be further opened up. 

Mr. Burke. But for the present it is a permanent reservation? 

Comjnissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Now, I want to ask you if a permanent reservation 
exists in any part of the country and settlers come in all about it, 
and roads are made up to the reser\'ation on all sides, and necessity 
would demand a continuation of the road across the reservation, who, 
in your judgment, ought to stand the expense of that road, the 
Indians or the white people who live outside the reservation and in 
the State generally? 
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Commissioner Valentine. I would cajl yoiir attentioh first, liLr. 
Burke, to the fact that under the law they could iacquire a right of 
way to cross the reservation. But, I should say, the cost should be 
apportioned as fairly as possible among the various people to profit 
by the use of the road. ^ 

Mr. Burke. Would it not be entirely equitable and proper if roads 
were necessary upon a reservation to construct them from the funds 
of the Indians? 

Commissioner Valentine. In so far as it will directly or indi- 
rectly advantage the Indians by increasing the value of their laiiids. 

Mr. Burke. Now, coming down to this proposition. First, had 
there been any request on me part of th^ Indians that any portion 
of their money be used to build roads, because they needed roads 
other than those they now have on this reservation ? 

Commissioner Valentine. I have no knowledge of any such re- 
quest. 

Mr. Burke. How much money have we already advanced to these 
Indians for any purpose whatever that will be reimbursable from 
the proceeds received from the sale pf these lands? 

Commissioner Valentine. On belialf of the irrigation projects we 
have advanced over $500,000. 

Mr. Burke. And how much is yet necessary, in order to complete 
the irrigation? ^. 

Commissioner Valentine: About $125,000. 

Mr. Burke. So there will be somewhere ifi the neighborhood of 
$700,000 required by the time that project is completed? 

Commissioner Valentine. In an probability. 

Mr. Burke. And there is no money, at least no considerable 
amount of money, to the credit of the Indians yet from the sale of 
these lands? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir; app3,rently not. 

Mr. Burke. Has it not been for some time the policy of the Indian 
Ofiice to employ Indi^ins in making roads upon the reservations, 
using the money appropriated for support, so as to. require them 
to labor for what they get rather than to issue them rations? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And it is in that way that you keep up the roads upon 
the Indian reservations, so far as that work may be done? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. What, in your judgment, is the probable amount of 
money that the Indians will derive from the sale of their surplus 
lands? 

Commissioner Valentine. That would be a wild guess, Mr. Ferris. 

Mr. Ferris. Can you state what was the acreage of their surplus 
lands? 

Commissioner Valentine. The acreage of theix surplus lands 
opened by the presidential proclamation of June 2, 1906, was 1,472,000 

acres, 

Mr. Ferris. That has already been converted into money ? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Not yet been sold? 

Commissioner Valentine. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferris. Has the failure to sell it been due to the fact that there 
has been no demand for it? 
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Commissioner Valentins. I imagine so; very largely; 

Mr. Ferbis. The time allowed in which to make a homestead hae 
now expired, has it not? 

Commissioner Vaubntine. That is my understanding ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Febbis. The lands can now be sold irrespective of appraisement 
of price? 

Commissioner VALENTmE. The law leaves it discretionary. 

Mr. Febbis. It was subject to homestead entry for the years between 
1906 and this date; something like a million and a half acres? 

Commissioner Valentine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Febbis. And at reduced price at that. 

Commissioner Valentine. It is necessary to have water on it to 
make it really desirable land. 

Mr. Febbis. Then, as to the 1,472,000 acres that was then opened 
by the presidential proclamation, there is grave doubt as to whether 
the land is worth anything or not? 

, Commissioner Valentine. It will certainly be worth something, 
under some quite extensive irrigation projects. 

Mr. Febbis. But in the absence of irrigation, which is, of course, 

Sroblematical, don't you think that after we have launched these In- 
ians into debt for irrigation, for maintenance, and what not, to the 
amount of $700^000, and they have no funds with which to pay that 
at the present time, don't you think it would be unwise to put them 
deeper m debt for the building of roads t 

Commissioner Valentine. It was because of that feeling that we 
did not estimate for it 

The Chaibman. The next item is: 

For support of Shoshones in Wyoming: For pay of physician, teacher, car- 
penter, mUler, engineer, farmer, and blacksmith (article ten, treaty of July third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight), five thousand dollars; for pay of second 
blaclssmlth, and such iron and steel and other materials as may be required, as 
per article eight, same treaty, one thousand dollars ; In all, six thousand dollars. 

That is the same as last year. 

Commissioner Valentine. I submit the following information in 
justification of that item, which, you will notice, is a treaty item : 

Support of Shoshones: Employees, etc, Wyoming. 

Enseal year ending June 30, 1912, amount appropriated $6, 000 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1911: 

Amount appropriated 6, 000 

Amount expended 5, 280 



Unexpended balance 770 

Analysis of expenditures: Employees 5,230 

StTFPOBT OF SHOSHOVTES: EMPL0YEB8, BTO., WYOMIKO. 

Amount asked for, $6,000. 

This Item is Inserted In the bill to provide for certain employees called for 
by the treaty of July 3, 1868. Of the amount estimated, $6,920 has heretofore 
been paid out for the salaries of clerks, and the remainder for such other needs 
as were believed to be most essential for the support and civilization of these 
Indians. 

The Chairkak. Mr. Commissioner, do you know when this treaty 
ended, or whether it has ended? 
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Mr. BuBKE. Article 10, treaty of July 3, 1868, reads as follows : 

The United States agrees to furnish annually to the Indians the physician 
features, carpenter, miller, engineer, farmer, and blacksmith as herein con- 
templated, and that such appropriation shall be made from time to time on the 
estimates of the Secretary of the Department of the Interior as will be suffi- 
cient to employ such persons. 

Mr. Febris. Forever? 

Mr. BuBKE. It doesn't say. 

The Chaibman. What is your construction of that, Mr. Commis- 
sioner? When will this treaty end? 

Commissioner Valentine. Unless there is some provision in the 
treaty as in the school treaties, as until the Indians shall become self- 
supportingy it would probably go on until Congress made another 
agreement. 

Commissioner Valentine. In compliance with the request of the 
committee, I submit the following statement showing the factors 
which, to some extent, account for the differences in the per capita 
cost at various Indian schools : 

There are so many factors that enter into the cost of maintaining an Indian 
school, and these factors differ so much among the various schools, that it is 
difficult to 'properly determine in any particular case why the per capita cost 
at one is higher or lower than that at any other Indian school. Were all the 
factors, or a great majority of them, that go to lessen the cost per capita 
present at any one school, it would show why education at that school was 
furnished at a comparatively small outlay. If the factors which go to increase 
cost and those which go to reduce cost are about equally divided, we might 
expect to find a school of normal cost ; wMle if these factors are all those which 
tend to reduce cost at Indian schools, we might expect to find one which fur- 
nishes education at a minimum per capita. 

Ages of pupils. — It requires more to feed ahd clothe old pupils than it does 
jyoung pupils. The average ages of pupils at nonreservation schools extend 
from 12 years at one to over 18 years at another. In reservation boarding 
schools the average age extends from 10 years in one to 13 in another. It 
frequently happens that pupils after being enrolled for a very short period have 
their enrollment terminated because of certain conditions, as death of a parent, 
or a necessity of returning home to care for aged parents, etc. In all these 
cases these pupils have been supplied with a complete outfit of clothing. This 
terminating of enrollment would be more frequent in a school where the ages 
of the pupils were higher, and would tend to malje the cost per pupU at this 
school higher. However, it might be well to consider in connection with this 
a fact which will be mentioned in another paragraph, but which will operate 
against the high cost caused by the enrollment of old pupils, and that is the 
fact that if the school is properly supplied with a farm and with shop equip- 
ments, under some superintendents at least, the value of their services will 
amount to enough to materially reduce the per capita cost. 

Differences in the character of swperintendewts, — Some superintendents esti- 
mate very closely for supplies and use them sparingly. Others have a tendency 
to be extravagant. This does not mean that the office does not talje cognizance 
and, to a considerable extent, regulate the affairs of the superintendent with 
respect to the use of supplies, but it refers primarily to the personal charac- 
teristics of the superintendent with respect to these tendencies, which can not 
be controlled by the office. In other words, the difference between an extrava- 
gant and an economical superintendent will, to some extent at least, affect the 
per capita cost. 

Cost of heatvng and lighting. — In the northern portions of the United States 
the cost for heating and lighting is generally much greater than the cost in the 
South, due, of course, to climatic conditions. Even in the same latitude there 
is often a considerable difference in the cost, due in some cases to the nearness 
to the supply of coal or gas, or the nearness to a city which has electric lighting 
plants from which the school may buy its current for lighting purposes. Some 
schools are at a distance of 40, 50, and 60 miles from railroads, and all supplies 
must be hauled over desert or mountain roads. 
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Coat of transportation. — Distance from the railroad or from the base of sup- 
plies, as stated In the preceding paragraph, affects directly the cost of heating 
and lighting in school plants; also the distance that other supplies than coal 
must be transported. Some schools are situated near, if not right in, rich agri- 
cultural districts and near great manufacturing centers, while others are distant 
from all sorts of supplies; and while the Government gets the advantage of 
reduced or free rates from land-grant railroads, yet these schools are at a 
disadvantage in reference to the total cost of supplies. 

Difference in the amount of production at the schools. — Some schools have 
splendid farms and well-equipped shops, and because of these large quantities 
of supplies are produced and consmned at the school. Others have small or, in 
some cases, no farms at all and poorly equipped shops, and the amount produced 
at these schools is very small per capita. One nonreservatlon school produced 
$103 per capita during the fiscal year 1911, while another one produced only $4 
per capita. A further research would probably show that others have produced 
even a less amount than this. Of course, the amount produced and oonsun^^ 
i^t the school will affect directly the cost per capita. It must be remembered, 
however, that what is here stated as being produced by pupils can not be put 
entirely as a set-off against the per capita cost, for this will generally include 
cost of raw material, use of machinery, equipment, etc., which in the final 
analysis was a direct expenditure in the maintenance of the school. The Indian 
Office does not assume that the school that has produced the largest amount per 
capita is doing the most commendable work, nor that the school that has pro- 
duced little or nothing has neglected any important school feature. . The educa- 
tion and development of Indian pupils is the prime object, and not production. 
Indian schools ought not to be made to a considerable extent self-supporting. It 
has been brought to the attention of the office that in some cases superintendents 
have undertaken to maintain too large an agricultural enterprise in connection 
with the school plant and have given the pupils an undue amount ot manual 
labor as compared with the amount of academic and theoretical instruction 
given. In some cases farming operations are done at an advantage, where the 
soil is rich and irrigation is unnecessary. In other arid regions all farming oper- 
ations are done at a disadvantage and consequent high cost. 

Difference in the first cost of equipping students. — Some schools get their 
pupils almost entirely from reservation Indian homes, where Indians live in the 
most primitive conditions. These schools must equip their pupils with clothing 
to the maximum extent. Other schools get most of their pupils from Indians 
who do not live on reservations, but whose homes are among white people. These 
frequently come to school with a considerable amount of clothing, and in a few 
cases are fairly well to do and prefer to buy, to some extent, their own clothing. 
They appear in citizens' clothing, as it were, almost entirely. The equipment of 
such pupils in the way of clothing is much less than the equipment of pupils just 
from the tepee. 

Difference in the equipment of the schools. — Some schools are better equipped 
thaH others in the way of teaching trades. This necessitates the purchase of 
not only costly machinery and equipment but the purchase also of raw materials 
to be used in practice production. Not only does this make the cost per capita 
higher relatively, but instructors in trades can handle a small number of pupils 
as compared with what can be handled by academic instructors. These trade 
instructors must be paid relatively higher salaries than that paid others. In 
one nonreservatlon school only 1 trade was offered; in another, 5. In one 
nonreservatlon school instruction in 17 trades was offered, while in another 
there were only 6. 

Cost of employees. — For a school of 100 enrollment it requires a certain set 
of employees. There must be the teachers, bakers, cooks, laundresses, seam- 
stress, carpenter, disciplinarian, etc. It takes practically the same set of em- 
ployees whether there are 100 pupils or 85 pupils enrolled. In other words, 
for a certain set of employees there is a maximum number of pupils that can 
be taken care of by them. A considerable reduction, however, of this number 
of pupils will not justify a reduction in the employees' force. It frequently 
happens that a school is maintained with the maximum number of employees 
and with the minimum number of pupils. 

Combination of school and agency work. — In all reservation schools there is 
maintained, along with the list of school employees and at the same plant and 
working under the direction of the same superintendent, a second list of em- 
ployees, called agency employees. These are generally paid out of other funds 
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than " Indian schools support." It is generally true that the superintendent's 
services are practically all given to agency matters; this is also true fre- 
quently of his chief clerk, possibly of an assistant superintepdent, if he has 
one, and sometimes of other employees, such as field matrons, etc. While this 
is not to intimate that employees are paid from school funds when they should 
be paid from agency funds, it does show that very frequently a considerable 
portion of the amount paid in salaries for em>ployees and charged against the 
school fund might, if conditions were different, be chargeable against other 
funds. This condition exists to a considerable extent in some schools, while in 
others to a less degree. This would be an important element in figuring the 
per capita cost. 

Fires, floodSj and pestilence. — Prior to the abolition of the regulation requir- 
ing that no school should exceed an expenditure of $167 per capita per year, it 
was very frequently necessary that superintendents be permitted to expend an 
amount in excess of this, due to the accidents at the school — perhaps a fire, 
flood, or the prevalence of contagious disease among pupils. These conditions 
frequently recur and they operate to increase the cost per capita at the school 
aflaicted. During the past year there were four or five fires of considerable 
Importance, and one or two floods which destroyed a great amount of property ; 
and contagious diseases appeared in a number of schools. 

Cost of transportation of pupils. — Pupils of nonreservation schools are 
usually brought from a distance, and the cost of their transportation makes 
up the most of the difference between the per capita cost of nonreservation 
and reseiTation boarding schools. Including the cost of the transportation of 
Indian pupils to and from schools the per capita cost of maintaining non- 
reservation boarding schools is $177, while that of reservation boarding schools 
is $166. Not counting the cost of the transportation of the pupils to and from 
schools the per capita cost at nonreservation boarding schools is $168, and at 
reservation boarding schools $165. 

Dormitory space. — Recently the Indian Office issued a regulation requiring 
that there be 500 cubic feet of air space for each Indian pupil in the dormi- 
tories. In the Northern States this limits definitely the number of pupils that 
can be maintained at the school plant, as the capacity of the dormitories 
measures the capacity of the school, although dining room and classroom space 
might permit of a larger enrollment. In the Southwest, where dormitories 
have been constructed on a slightly different plan and where sleeping porches 
have been easily constructed, sleeping room for pupils has been considerably 
increased at no disadvantage to the health of pupils. In these cases a plant in 
the Southwest country has been permitted to enroll a larger number of pupils, 
as compared with the total cost of the plant, than could be authorized for the 
same sized school in the Northern States. This has to some extent affected the 
per capita cost. 

Commissioner Valentine. I also submit the following data in 
compliance with request of the committee: 

STATE OF ARIZONA. 

[Number of Indians, 39,21G.] 

_ ^ . 

Superintendency. I Tribes. | Exj^nded, 



Camp McDowell Mohave-Apache 171 S127,89«.96 

( Yavapai- Apache 7 

I Yuma- Apache 22 



Camp Verde i Mohave- Apache 282 

Tonto- Apache 118 



200 



400 



4,559.32 



Colorado River Mohiive 477 62,307.97 

Chemehuevi 4 

Chemehuevi in Cheme- 
huevi Valley 55 



536 



Fort Apache White Mountain Apache 2. 269 

FortMojave Chemehuevi 140 ' 59,819.09 



72,391.51 



Mohave 742 



882 ' 



Havasupai Havasupai 177 12, 954; 07 

Kaibab Paiute 83, 3,291.30 

30715—12 26 
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STATE OF ARIZONA— CJontlnued. 



Superintendency. 



Tribes. 



Leupp ' Navajo 

Moqifi I Moqui(Hopi) 1,804 

I Navajo 2,000 



1,000 



Navajo.. 
Phoenix. 

Pima... 



Rice Station. 
San Carlos.., 



SanXavier 

Truxton Canyon , 
Western Navajo . 



Total amount expended , 



i Navajo 

i Nonreservation school 

,1 Apache 11 

I Maricopa 321 

Papago 704 

Pima 4,246 

, Not on reservation: 

' Apache '48 

Papago 620 

1 Pima 69 



3,804 
10,000 



Apache 

Coyotero- Apache 628 

Mohave- Ai>ache 89 

San Carlos- Apache 1, 072 

Tonto-Apache 682 

Yuma 1 



6,909 
209 



Papago 

Walapai 

Moqui(Hopi) 182 

Navajo 6, 150 

Paiute 113 



2,272 

4,000 

498 



6,446 



I 



E 



xpeno 
1911. 



ded. 



139,077.60 
92,324.65 



187,511.03 
167,262.17 
116,487.69 



36, 428. 27 
71,960.65 



16,016.34 
20,639.56 
38,194.95 



1,124,898.12 



STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
(Number of Indians, 16,371.] 



Bishop.. 
Gahuflla. 



Paiute 

Cahuilla.... 
Santa Rosa. 



QamiK). 



} Campo — 
I Cu3rapipe.. 
I Laguna... 
I LaPosta.. 
' Manzanita. 



Cftpitan GFrande. 



Capitan Grande. 

Ix>s Conejos 

S3n;)uan 



Carson Day School j 

Digger ; Digger — 

Fort Bidwell i Paiute. . . 

I Pit River. 



Fort Yuma. 
Qreenville.. 



HMpa Valley » 



La Jolla; 
Malki... 



Manchester.. 

Martinez 

Mesa Grande. 



Pala. 



Pechanga. 
Bincon . . . 



481 
162 

74 



69 

29 

8 

6 

84 



226 



79 
68 
37 



144 
483 



Yuma 

Digger 490 

Washoe 75 



Hoopa 436 

LowerKlamath 746 



196 

174 
"48" 



627 
666 



666 



I 



-1, 



Mission 

Mission Creek 6 

Morongo 270 

Palm Springs 42 

San Manuel 63 

29 Palms 17 



181 
126 



Mission 

Mission 

San Pascual. 

Pala 

Pauma 



387 
308" 



193 

86 



206 
64 



Mission. 
Mission . 



186 
84 



279 
269 



$10,711.91 
7,101.99 



7,290.24 



6,064.15 



3,196.92 

1,463.19 

21,624.65 



36,406.70 
24,091.25 



47,634.50 



6,060.19 
26,901.64 



480.00 

19,457.08 

6,038.65 



19,087.54 



6,633.20 
3,112.06 
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STATS 07 CALIFOBNIA-Ooiitlnaed. 



Superintendency. 


Tribes. 


Expended, 
1911. 


Round Valley 


Concow 

Little Lake and Redwood. 
Nomelaki and Pit River. . 
Yuki and WailaM 

Nonreservation school 


183 
99 
94 

231 


607 


132, 70G. 85 


• 

Sherman Institute 


113,840.47 


Soboba 


Soboba 

Santa Ynez 


141 
62 


203 
156 
840 

328 


7,808.01 






Tule River 


Tule River 


5,983.47 


Upper Lake 


Digger 

Tnaja 

Los Coyotes 

Santa Ysabel 


'"'33 
126 
169 


11,035.97 


Voi«ftii . - - - - - 


6, 772. 73 


C. E. Kelsev. special aeent for California Indians. . 


23,154.93 








Total amount expended ... 


452,544.29 









STATE OF COLORADO. 
[Number of Indians, 841.] 



Fort Lewis 

Navajo Springs. 
Southern Ute... 
Orand Junction. 



Total amount expended . 



Nonreservation school 

Wiminuche 463 

Capote and Moache Ute 352 

Nonreservation school 



STATE OF IDAHO. 
[Number of Indians, 3,791.] 



SI, 272. 59 
19,237.00 
62,853.22 
33,602.47 



117,055.28 



Coenrd'Alene. 



Fort HaU. 



Fort Lapwai 

Total amount expended. 



Coeurd'Alene 637 

Spokane 96 

Bannock and ShoshonL. . . 1, 273 
Lemhi 449 



633 



-1,722 



Ne« Perce 1,433 



STATE OF IOWA. 
[Number of Indians, 369.] 



$14,369.45 

202,006.01 

45, 762. 10 



262,137.56 



Sac and Fox. 



Pottawatomie. 
Sac and Fox.. 

Sioux 

Winnebago... 



2 

365 

1 

4 



372 



$22,822.79 



STATE OF KANSAS. 
[Number of Indians, 1,309.] 



Eickapoo . 



Haskell 

Pottawatomie. 



Total amount expended. 



Iowa 273 

Kickapoo 209 

Sac and Fox 87 



Nonreservation school 

Munsee and Chippewa 92 

Prairie Band of Pottawat- 
omie 724 



569 



816 



122,684.09 



153,033.60 
11,214.71 



186,932.40 
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STATE Oy MICHIGAN. 
[Number of Indians, 7|519.] 



Superintendency. 



Bay Mills. 
Macinac.., 



Mount Pleasant 

Total amount expended. . 



Tribes. 



Chippewa 236 

L'Anse Vieux Desert and Onto- 
nagon Chippewa 883 

Nonreservation school 



Expended., 
1911. 



$1,875.16 
2,856.76 

63,844.39 



68.576.31 



STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
[Number of Indians, 10,711.] 



Fond du Lac. 
Leech Lake.. 



Nett Lake . 
Red Lake. 



White Earth. 



Bena 

Cass Lake 

Morris 

Pipestone 

Vermillion Lake 

William O'Nell, superintendent logging. 
D. S. Hall, commissioner Chippewas 



Total amount expended. 



Chippewa 

Cass and Winnibigoshish. 

Leech Lake Pillager 

Mississippi Chippewa 

Chippewa (Bois Fort) 

Red Lake and Pembina 



929 



447 
797 
463 



Chip- 



pewa 

Fond du Lac Chippewa 
(removal) Ill 

Mississippi Chippewa: 

GuULake 401 

Mille Lac (removal) 990 

MilleLac(nonremoval). 268 
Wihite Oak Point (re- 
moval) 259 

White ifarth 1,995 

Pembina Chippewa 361 

Pillager Chippewa: 
Cass and Winniblgo- 

• shish (removal) 63 

Leech Lake (removal).. 277 
Otter Tail 744 



1,707 
637 

1,404 



5,489 



Nonreservation school. 
do 



111,637.82 
41,006.80 



14,681.95 

41,513.36 

117,14L66 



6,724.24 

7,014.88 

18.33 

42,094.63 

21,136.72 

28,709.73 

3,942.90 



335,622.02 



STATE OF MONTANA. 



[Number of Indians, 10,814.] 



Blackfeet . 



Crow 

Flathead 

Fort Belknap. 



Fort Peck. 



Tongue River. 
Fort Shaw. 



Catholic mlssfon schods 

Total amount expended. 



Chippewa 138 

Piegan 2,269 

2,407 

Crow 1, 740 

Confederated Flathead 2,265 

Assinibofne 696 

Gros Ventre 501 

1,197 

Assiniboine Sioux 654 

Yankton Sioux 1,102 

1,766 

Northern Cheyenne 1, 401 



1232.707.61 



175,295.68 

395,856.43 

79,286.24 



236,043.54 



125,359.99 
3,628.01 
5,543.06 



1,263,700.56 
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STATB OF NEBBASSA. 
[Number of Indians, 3^.] 



Superintendency. 



Santee. 



Winnebago , 



Omaha. 
Genoa.. 



Total amount expended. 



Tribes. 



Ponca 290 

Santee Sioux 1, 1£5 



Omaha 1,276 

Winnebago 1,063 



1,445 



2,339 



Nonreservation school. 



STATE OF NEVADA. 
[Number of Indians, 5,240.] 



Fallon 

Fort McDennitt.. 

Lovelocks 

Moapa River 

Nevada 

Walker River 

Western Shoshoni. 



Carson 

Duck Valley (Survey) 

Pyramid Lake (Survey) . . . 
Truekee-Carson IrrigatiMi. . 



Total amount expendod . 



Paiute 

do 

do 

do 

Paiute of Pyramid Lake 

Paiute 

Hopi 1 

Paiute 250 

Shoshoni 252 



Nonreservation school. 



319 
345 
102 
128 
610 
484 



503 



STATE OF NEW MEXICO. 
[Number of Indians, 21,121.] 



Expended, 
1911. 

$18,261.81 
24,287.39 



11,698.73 
75,385.65 

129,633.58 



Jicarilla 

Mesealero 

Fiie1»)oBonito... 

S«n Juan 

SentaFe 

Albtiquerque 

Pueblo-Santa Fe. 
Pueblo irrigation. 

Attorneys 

Navajo 

Zuni 



Total amount expanded. 



Jicarilla Apache 

Mescalero Apache 

Navajo 

do 

Pueblo 

Nonreservation school. 



743 

453 

2,783 

5,600 

3,367 



Nonreservation school. 
do 



STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
[Number of Indians, 7, 851.] 



S5,335.70 

5,553.54 

5,329.86 

5,000.55 

34,295.46 

18,523.35 

28,094.50 



63,670<7& 
7,366.47 
5,263.66 

12,992.00 

191,425.88 



$59,89L64 

57,283.03 

23,763.02 

83,:$48.09 

83,625.96 

117,899.10 

1,854.65 

4,509.04 

2,165.95 

20,302.15 

78,344.23 

532,886.86 



Cherokee. 



Eastern Cherokee 1, 999 



$44, 489. 17 



New York . 



STATE OF NEW YORK. 
[Number of Indians, 6,046.] 



Cayuga 182 

Oneida 276 

Onondaga 54i7 

Seneca 2,736 

St. Regis 1,368 

Tuscarora 368 



5,476 



10,514.15 
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STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
[Number of Indians, 8,253.] 



Superintendency. 



Fort Berthold. 



Fort Totten. 



Bismarck 

Turtle Momitain. 
Wahpeton 



Total amount expended. 



Tribes. 



Arickaree 411 

GrosVentre 466 

Mandan 265 



Sisseton, Wahpeton, and 
Cut Head Sioux (known 
as Devils Lake Sioux) . . 086 

Turtle Mountain Chippe- 
was 2,684 



1,132 



Nonreservation school. 



3,670 



Nonreservation school. 



E3q)ended, 
1011. 



$60,724.87 



48,988.72 



39,017.74 
48,988.72 
24,426.62 



261,431.07 



STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 



[Number of Indians, 117,247.] 



Cantonment. 



Cheyenne and Arapaho. 



Five CiviUzed Tribes. 



Kaw.. 
Kiowa. 



Osage... 
Otoe.... 
PAwnee. 
Ponca... 



Red Moon... 
Sac and Fox. 



Seger. 



Seneca. 



Shawnee. 



Chilocco 

Union 

Catholic mission schools 

Attorneys 

Commissioner Five Civilized Tribes. 



Total amount expended 



Arapaho 243 

Cheyenne 513 

Arapaho 606 

Cheyenne 747 

Cherokee 41,701 

Chickasaw 10,984 

Choctaw 26,762 

Creek 18,717 

Seminole 3,123 

Kansa(Kaw) 231 

Apache 166 

Comanche 1,476 

Kiowa 1,366 

Wichita and Caddo 1,021 

Osage 2,100 

Otoe and Missouri 411 

Pawnee 653 

Ponca 583 

Tonkawa 53 



756 
1,253 



101,287 



Cheyenne 

Iowa : 

Sac and Fox of the Missis- 
sippi. 



80 
541 



Arapaho 143 

Cheyenne 433 

Eastern Shawnee 1 13 

Miami (Western) 127 

Modoc 67 

Ottawa 208 

Peoria 197 

Quapaw 307 

Seneca 380 

Wyandot 372 

Absentee Shawnee .' . 445 

Citizen Pottawatomie . . . 1, 655 

Mexican Kickapoo 243 



Nonreservation schools 



4,028 



161 
(336 



021 
576 



1,771 



2,343 



126,933.93 

80,967.68 

352,564.65 



8,512.64 
121,292.42 



58,652.29 
26,729.09 
37,323.79 
33,889.73 



8,9o9.90 
28, 189. 98 



32,554.32 
28,701.92 



34,822.47 



106,558.96 

355,734.46 

26,391.70 

<)9, 134. 10 

163. 109. 30 



1,C01,033.33 
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SBCTAIUJIK tSCaOOLS. 

Paid Catholic mission schools $26,391.7© 

Paid Davison Baptist University 8,942.98 

Paid Oklahoma Presb3rterian College for Girls 3, 279. 17 

Paid Old Goodland Boarding School (Presbyterian) 9,338.16 

Paid Hargrove CoUege (Methodist) 3,438.16 

46,390.15 

NONSECTABIAN SCHOOLS. 

Paid Creek-Seminole Agricultural University $3,360.00 

Paid Murray State School of Agriculture 5,232.32 

Paid El Mota Bond College 3,134.37 

Paid Cherokee Orphan Training School (July and Aupust) 804. 13 

12,530.82 
STATE OF OREGON. 

[Number of Indians, 6,403.] 



Superintendoncy. 



Klamath. 
Siletz.... 



Umatilla. 



Tribes. 



Klamath, Modoc, and Ya- 

hooskin Band of Snake 1, 126 

Clackamas :.. 6 

Rogue River 10 

Santiam 5 

Siletz (Confederated) 437 

Umpqua 13 

Wapato Lake 4 

YamhiU 5 

Indians who have received 

patents in fee 102 



Expended, 
1911. 



Cayuse 

Umatilla... 
Walla Walla. 



298 
151 
461 



Warm Springs I Warm Springs (Confeder- 
ated). Wasco, Tenino, 

I and Paiute 780 

Allott^s penaanently ab- 
^ sent from the reserva- 
tion 79 



582 



910 



Salem ' Nonreservation school. 

Roseburg Nonreservation school. 



859 



Total amount expended . 



184,620.21 
13,772.16 



35,142.91 
51,596.45 



130,807.65 
4,034.99 



319,974.36 



Carlisle. 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
[Number of Indians, .] 



Nonreservation school 1170, 998. 04 



STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
[Number of Indians, 20,352.1 



Cheyenne River. 



Crow Creek 

Flandreau 

Lower Brule... 

Pine Ridge 

Rosebud 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

Standing Rock. 

Canton 

Pierre 



Rapid City 

Sprinefield 

Catholic mJssi(m schools. 



Total amount expended. 



Black feet, Miniconipu, 
Sans Arc, and Two Ket- 
tle Sioux 2,690 

Ute (Absentee) 371 

2,961 

Lower Yanktonai Sioux 997 

Flandreau Sioux 276 

Lower Brule Sioux 469 

Oglala Sioux 6, 768 

Brule Sioux 6,096 

Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux. . 1,994 

Yankton Sioux 1,763 

Sioux 3, 464 

Insane asylum 

Nonreservation school 

do 

do 



!• i>,2n.^S 



73,432.28 

70,657.64 

48,658.93 

486,344.63 

218,838.39 

30,830.67 

36,598.92 

190,337.60 

21,179.12 

40,921.63 

68,169.08 

7,826.01 

57,027.10 



,68 
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Saperintendency. 



Shlvwits 

Uintah and Ouray. 



Total amount expended < 



STATB OF UTAH. 
[Number of Indians, 3,123.] 



Tribes. 



Paiute 126 

UintahUte 444 

Uncompal^e tJte 400 

White River Ute 2fie 



1,202 



Bsroended, 
1911. 



15,016.21 
160,540.94 



165,657.15 



STATE OF VIBaiNLA, 
[Number of Inditms, 539.] 




Hampton^ 



$10,553.40 



STATB OF WASHINGTON. 
[Number of Indians, 10,997.] 



Colvllle. 



Cushman. 



Neah Bay. 



Tulalip. 



Yakima. 



Total amount expended. 



Columbia Moses 521 

Colvllle (south half) 418 

Kalispel (nonreservation) . 95 

Lake and Colville 294 

Nespeiem 45 

Nez Perce (Joseph's Band) 97 

Oknanogan 538 

Sanpoil 189 

Spokan 504 

wenatchl (nonreservation) 66 



Chehalis 

Clallam (Jamestown)... 
Clallam (Port Gamble). 

Georgetown 

Nisquali 

Puyallup 

Quaitso (Queet-see) 

Quinaielt (Taholah)... . 

Skokomish 

Squaxon Island 



148 
217 

99 
124 
146 
461 

55 
231 

93 



2,767 



Hoh 

Makah.. 

Oaette... 

Qnileute. 



54 
407 

25 
226 



1,709 



Lummi 453 

Muckleshoot 163 

Suquamish ( Port Madison) 181 

Swinomish 267 

Tul&llp- (remnants of many 444 
tribes and bands). 



712 



Klikitat, Yakima, anxL 
"Wis ham (Confederated 
Yakima). 



1,508 
2,679 



$119,870.30 



122,273.63 



9,469.87 



52,631.56 



253,83».83 



558,085.19 



STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
[Number of Indians, 11,428.] 



Keshena . 



Lac du FlamlMau. 
La Pointe 



Menominee 1,509 

Stockbridge and Munsee. . 593 

Cliippewa 

Chippewa. 

Bad River 1,147 

Grand Portage 3!M> 

Lac Courte Oreille 1, 373 

RedClifl 4170 

Rice Lake 189 



2,102 
687 



3,503 



$60,798.17 



36,734.62 
36,408.28 
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STATE OF WISCONBIN-Continued. 



Superintendency . 



Oneida 

Wittenberg 

Carter 

Hayward 

Tomah 

Catholio mission schools. 
Menominee Mills 



Total amount expended . 



Tribes. 



Oneida 2, 301 

Winnebago 1,270 



Nonreservation school. 
do 



Expended. 
1911. 



123,869.90 
23,432.06 
742.34 
39,731.96 
48,085.12 
16,116.70 

411.662.4^ 



69(i.611.58 



STATE OF WYOMING. 
[Number of Indians, 1,692.] 



Shoshoni. 



Arapaho 861 

Shoshoni 840 



1,701 



$230,701.58 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES NOT CHABGEABLE TO ANY STATE. 



Miscellaneous allotment expenses- 
Miscellaneous irrigation expenses- 
Warehouses 

Inspection 

Suppression of liquor traffic 

Miscellaneous timber expenses 

Board of Indian commissioners 

Dr. F. Shoemaker 

R. A. Throssell, photographer 

Miscellaneous 



$50, 640. 72 

47, 336. 18 

63, 863. 68 

103, 282. 18 

65, 793. 04 

21, 302. 36 

4,006.25 

4, 382. 37 

1, 239. 76 

12, 081. 92 



394, 130. 80 
Expenses charged to States 10, 260, 128. 35 



Total 10, 654, 259. 15 

Thereupon the committee adjourned. 
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